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, Our iu'itn 'irc (io(h, ami iRhat they uill is fate. 

I llAl) tilt* inisfoitum*, ->01110 time ago, to be in 
com])any Avhere a gentleirian, who has the honour 
to be a jinncipal speaker at a disputing society of 
itio first clas^', was expected. Till this person camo 
in, the conversation was earned on with the cheer* 
ful easy negligence of sensible good-humour; but 
we soon discoveied that hib discourse was a perpe* 
tual eflbrt to betray the company into attempts to 
prove sclf-e\ident propositions • a practice m which 
he soeni'5 to have followed the example of that deep 
philosopher, who denied motion, * because/ as he* 
said, ‘ a body must "move cither where it is, or 
wheie It IS not; and both suppositions are equally 
absurd.’ 

H:s attem^ ^ yas 
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power over liis own actions than a clock ; and that 
the motions of the liiiman mjj^ine were determined 
by irresistible propensities, as a clock is kept going 
by a weight. This proposition w as answ'ered with 
a loud laugh ; every one treated it as an absurdity 
which it was impossible to believe ; and, to expose 
him to the ridicule of the company, he w^as desired 
to ]>rove what he had advanced, as a ht punish- 
ment of his design to engage others to prove the 
contrary, wdiich, though for a different reason, was 
yet equally ridiculous. After a long harangue, in 
which he retailed all the sophistry that he remem- 
bered, and much more than he understood, he had 
the mortification to find that he had made no pro- 
selyte, nor was yet become of sufficient consequence 
to provoke an antagonist. 

1 sat silent ; and as 1 was indulging my specu- 
lation on die scene which chance had exlnbited be 
fore me, I recollected several incidents which cor 
vinced me, that most of the pcTsoiis who we 
■present had lately professed the opinion which thev ^ 
now" (>p])Osod ; and acted upon that very ])rincij>le 
which tiu'N derided as absurd, and appeait*d to 
test as impious. 

The company consisted of Mr. 'rrafific, a wealthy 
merchant ; Mr. (.’curtly, a conimissioiuT of a public 
oflice; Mr. G ay, n gentleman in wlio^e conversa- 
tion tliere is a higher strain of pleasantry and hu- 
mour, than in any other person of iny acquaintance; 
and Myrtilla, the wite of our friend, at who'^e house 
we w’ere assembled to dine, and who, during this 
interv'al, was engaged by some unexpected business 
in another room. 

Those incidents which f then recollected, I will 
now relate: nor c«an any of the persons whom I 
have thus ventured to maine, be justly offended; 
because that which is declared not to be tlie effect 
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of choice, cannot bc^^considored as the ohject of 
ceiisyre. 

With Mr. Tralhc I had contracted an Insimacy , 
ill our )OUi)i^(*r days, vvliich, notwitlistandin;^ tho 
di«;|)arily oi our fortune, has continued till now, 
VVehad both been loi\g actjuainled ^vnli a jitHide- 
man, who, ihouo'h his e\t(Misi\e inide h.it! coiuri- 
bulod to enrich hiscviuniry, was hiinstur. by sudidon 
and inevitable losses, bt‘r*(>nic [)Oor : his credit, how- 
ever, was still good ; and, by the n^k oi n ceitain 
sum, it was still possdiie to retrieve his lorn mo. 
With this gentleman we liad spent many a sticial 
hour; wc had habiliiaily drank his health when he 
was absent, and always expressed ^ir s(;ntimerit» 
of his merit in the highest terms. In this evigency, 
ilierefore. he applied to me, and comniumcatcd the 
-ecret of his distress; a seert't, whicti is always con- 
-lealed by a generous mind till it is extorted by tor- 
” Jsre that can no longer be borne; ho knew my cir- 
'lunistances too well, to expect the sum that he 
wanted troni iny pm*. ‘ : but he requi^sti.'d that I 
; would, to save him fiom tlie pain and confusion of 
\ 6uch a conversation, communicate his request, and 
a true state of his atlairs, to Mr. ’'rrailii;: ‘ for,’ 

' says he, ‘ though I could raise double tlie sum upon 
niy own personal security, yet 1 would no mo^b 
borrow' of a man without acquainting him at what 
risk he lends, than I would solicit tlie insurance of 
a ship at a cfumnun ])reiniiim, wdien I knew, by 
private intelligence, that slie could swim no longer 
than every pump was at work.’ 

I undertook this business w ith the utmost con- 
fidence oi' success. Mr. 'IValhc heard the account 
oi our friend’s misfortunes with great appearance 
of concern : ‘ lie warmly commended his integrity, 
Slid lamented the precarious situation of a trader, 

B 2 
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whom economy and dili^tihce cannot secure iVoni 
calaniinet>, which arc* brou^lft upon uthers only- by 
profusion and not: hut a> to the money, hc^said, 
.that I could not expect him to \eiUiire it without 
security: that my fiicnd himself could not wonder 
that liis Te([uest wa^ udused, a requot with which, 
indeeil,’ said he, ‘ I cannot possihly comj)!).’ Wiiat- 
ever may lie thought of the free agenev of mvself 
and my friend, wh:'h Mr. 'JVaftic had made no 
scruple to di’iiy in a very interesting particular: 1 
believe every one will readily admit, that Mr. I’rafhc 
was neither fii'e in speculation nor fact: for lie can 
be little better than a machine aclnated by avarice, 
who had not||Kover to spare one thousand pounds 
from two hundred times the sum, to pri‘ven( the 
immediate ruin of a man, in whose behalf he had 
been so often liberal of jiraisc, w'ltli whom Ins social 
enjoyments Iiad lieen so long connected, and for 
wliose misfortunes he w^as sensibly touched. 

Soon after this disappointment, m\ unhappy friend 
became a bankrujit, and ajiplied to me once more, to 
solicit Mr. ( -ourtly lor a place in his olVice. By Mr. 
Courtly 1 was received with great frieudslnp; he 
W^as much aflected with the dist^e^ses ol my friend; he 
generously gave me a bank note, which he rerjucsted 
me to ajiply to his immediate relief in such a maiiiu i 
as would least wound his delicacy ; and promised 
that tlie first vacaiu'y he should bo provided for : but 
wdien the vacancy luippened, of which I had the 
earliest intelligence, he told me, witli evident com- 
punction and distress, ‘ that he could not possibly 
fulfil his promise, for that a very great man had re- 
commended one of his domestics, w'hose solicitation 
for that reason it was not in hio power to refuse.’ 
This gentleman, therefore, had also professed himself 
a machine; and indeed he appears to have been no 
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tlio instniinent ot^ambition, than Mr, Traffic 
f»l a\aru*(^. 

Mr. (biy, tlio wit, bolides that he lias very inucli 
the air of a free agent, a man uf deep pein‘trauou, 
great delieary, and strong eoni passion : bin, m di- 
rect (jppo^ition to all these great and good qiulUns, 
he IS continually entangled in dillieullies, and jire- 
eipUated not only into indecency and nnkindness, 
i)ut impiety, by Ins love of ridicule. J nuneinhisecl 
that f had lately expostulated ^Mlll him about this 
‘■trange perversion ol his abilities, in tluse terms, 

* Di‘ar (Charles, it ama^ie-. me that you should ra- 
ther idVect the character of a merry fellow, than a 
Vvist' man : that you should mortify a tnend, wliiun 
)ou not only love, bur esteem; wantonly mangle a 
ciiaracter whi(‘h you reverence, betray a secret, vio- 
iaie truth, and sport with tlic doctrines and tlio 
practice of a religion which you behi‘ve, merely lor 
the pleasure of being laughed at. ^ I remembei n>o, 
that w hen he had heard me ont, he shrugged u]) Ida 
slhjuldcrs, and, gieatly extending tlie longitiidiiud 
dimensions 'd ids countenance, ‘ All this,’ said ho, 

* is very true; but if I was to be hanged, 1 could 
not help It,’ Here was another declaration m fa- 
vour of duality. Poor (lay ])rofcsse^ himself a slave 
rather to vaniiy than to vice, and ]xitienily subiints 
to the most ridiculous drudgery witliout one struggle 
for freedom. 

Of the lady I am unwilling to speak wlrli eipial 
plainness; but I hojie Myrtdla will allow me to 
plead an irresistible impulse, when slie reflects that 
1 have heard her lament' that she is herself urged 
by an irresistible impulse to play. 1 remembered 
that I had, at the request of my friend, taken ai 
opportunity when we were alone, indirectly to re- 
present tlie pernicious consequences of indulging sc 
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prrpostcron5 an inrlination. She perceived my de- 
liign; and irnnicdiately accused ht*r>eli with an- ho- 
liest sensibility that burst into tears : but at the 
lime told me, ‘ that she was do more able to refrain 
from cards than to fly:’ and a few nights afterwards 
I observed her chairmen w^aiting at the duor of a 

f reat lady, wdio seldom sees company but on a 
unday, and then has always the happiness of en- 
gaging a brilliant assembly at cards. 

After I had recollected these incidents, I looked 
with less contempt upon our Nece^^sitarian ; and to 
confess a truth, with less esteem upon his present 
opponents. I look for granted, that this gentleman’s 
opinion proceeded from a consciousness that he was 
lufh^^elf the slave of some or all of these vices and 
follies; and that ho was prompted by somotliing 
like benevolence, to communicate to others a dis- 
covery, by which alone he had been able to <juiet 
liis own mind, and to regard himself rather as an 
object of pity than contempt. And, indeed, no 
man, without groat incongruity, can affirm that he 
has powers which he does not exert, w^hen, to exert 
them, is evidently his highest interest; nor should 
he be permitted to arrogate the dignity of a free 
agent, who has once professed himself to be the 
mere instrument of necessity. 

While I was making these reflections, the hus- 
band of Myrlilla came in ; and, to atone for any dis- 
honour which custom or prejudice may suppose to 
be reflected Upon him by the unhappy fatality ol his 
wife, I shall refer to him, as an incontestable proof, 
that though there are some who have sold themselves 
to do cvi), and become the bondmen of iniquity, yet 
there are others who preserve the birthright of beings 
that are placed but a little lower than the angels ; and 
who may, without reproach, deny the doctrine of ne- 
oeseity, by wliich they are degraded into an equalhy 
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with brutes that perish. I acknowledge, indeed, that 
my friend has motives IVom which he acts ; but his 
motives receive their force from reason illuminated 
revelation, and conscience invigorated by hope. 
I acknowledge, too, that he is under subjection to a 
master; but let it bo remembered, that it is to him 
only, ‘ whose service is perl’ect freedom.’ 


N'* 43. TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1753. 


Mobihtate viget.^ V I TtO . 

Its life is motion. 


TO THIS ADVENTURER. 

srR, March 1?, 1753. 

The adulteration of the copper-coin, as it is highly 
pernicious to trade in general, so it more immedi-* 
ately affects the itinerate branches of it. Among 
these, at present, are to be found the only circula- 
tors of base metal ; and, perhaps, the only dealers, 
W'ho are obliged to take in payment such counter- 
feits, as will find a currency no whore else : and yet 
they are not allowed to raise the price of their com- 
modities, though they are abridged of so consider- 
able a portion of their profits. 

A Tyburn execution, a duel, a most terrible fire, 
or a horrid, barbarous, bloody, cruel and inhuman 
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r/.itrdpr, was wont to bring in vast reveiiuos to tlio 
class <*('[ ' « pld(‘t(‘(>rs who iIumf 1in e^iliood 
by Nt'iifiii:;! ri« (i.urnal r(‘(‘ot(is |)ui)hrlv in the 
Str('(‘ts : Init hnllpiMu-e have bet n valiictl at no 

morn il'jjii Uv* |)umicl \MM^ht, thcM' uc 

caslonal ])!( CO- will hard!) an>\M r the (A|)('iic»‘s td 
priii'iii;^ I'od ''-'['{‘r: and 1 he* '.•Mv ant-inaid, uhoiistul 
to mdnii^o Ikm n - i |, .Im* lunraturo. Ijy ]niri‘hasin^ 
fifty iMo\ ’I, or a whole poetical ^hooi 

C)l th(‘ \ ni k- III K garland or (llonct'-tca >hiu‘ iia^cily 
for a hall|>oiii'\ , call nnw a'aiccly prociiit‘ jiioriMhan 
one single slip ol ‘ 1 lo\(‘ Sue, or (he Ijover’s Coin- 
plaint.’ 

It is also observable, tliat tlie l*ark .lo longer 
echoes with (lie shnll cr\ of ‘ 'rooth-pu ks I Take 
you SIX, your honour, for a hairpeiiny,’ as it did 
when halfpeiu't' wen* hallpenee W’orlh. The vender 
contents herself with silently pre<einiiig her little 
poi table >ho]) ; and guards again'^t the ra])aciry of 
the buyer, by exhibiting a very siiiall parcel ot her 
wares. 

lint the greatest sullerers are undoubtedly the 
numerous fraternity of l>egg«ir.s ; fur. a> thing-, are 
circumstanced, it would bo almost as profitable to 
%vork as to beg, were it not that many more arenow 
induced to deal oul their chanty in what is of no 
othec use to themselves, in the hope of receiving 
seven-fold in return. Indeed, since tlu' usual dona- 
tion has been so much lesseiunl in its value, the 
beggars havi^ been observed to be more vociferous 
and importunate. One of these orators, who takes 
his stand at Spring-gardens, now enforces his pite- 
ous complaint, with ‘ Good Christians, one good 
halfpenny to the stone blind !’ and another, who tells 
you he has lost the use of his precious limbs, ad- 
dresses your compassion by shewing a bad half- 
penny, and declaring that he is ready to perish with 
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hungor, having triedit in vain at twonty-throe place# 
to bgy a bit ol' bread. 'Farthings, we are told, w ere 
lornu^ly called in by the beggars, as they threaten- 
ccl the ruin of their conuiuiniiy. 1 should not w'on- 
der, llierefore, if this, public-spirited people were al- 
so to put a stop to the circulation of bad lialfpence, 
by melting them down from time to time as they 
C(»ine into their hands. '^I'he experiment is worth 
making; and I am assured, that, for some end or 
other, orders will be issued out from thi‘ king ofth® 
beggars, to bring all their adulterated copper to their 
mint m the Borough, or their foundery in ^loor- 

1 was led to the consideration of this subject by 
some halfjience Hiad just received in change: among 
W'hi(’h one in particular attracted my regard, that 
f>cemcd once to ha\e borne the piofilo of King Wil- 
liam, now' scarcely visible, as it was very much bat- 
tered, and bl ades other marks of ill-usage had aholti 
ihiough the middle. As it happened to be the even- 
ing of a day of some fatigue, my rcdiections did not 
much interrupt my propensity to sleep, and 1 insen- 
sibly fell into a kind of half-slumber ; when to ima- 
gination the halfpenny whicli then laid before me 
upon the table, erected itself upon its rim, and from 
the royal lips stamped on its surface articulately ut- 
tered the following narration : • 

‘ Sir ! 1 shall not pretend to conceal from you the 
illegitimacy of my birth, or the baseness of my ex- 
traction ; and though I seem to bear the venerable 
marks of old age, 1 received my being at Birming- 
ham not six months ago. From thence I was trans- 
ported, with many of iny brethren of different dates, 
characters, and configuratioDs, 1o a Jew-pcdlar in 
Duke’s place, who paid for us in specie scarce a 
fifth part of our nominal and extrinsic value. We 
were soon after separately disposed of, at a more 
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moderate profit, to coflfoo-houbes, chop-houses, chand- 
ler-shops and gin-shops. ^ 

‘ T had not been long in the \vorld, before an in- 
genious transmuter of metals laid violent hands on 
me; find obsi;r>?ing niy thm shape and Hat surface, 
by the hclj) of a little quicksilver exalted me into a 
shilling. Use, however, soon degradi‘d me again 
to my native low station ; and I uniortunalely 
fell into the pos.^vsioM an urchin jtist breeched, 
who leccivcd mo as a ('hri<tinah-bu\ ot Ins god- 
mother. 

‘ Al love of money is ridiculou'ily instilled into 
children so early, that before they can possibly com- 
prehend the use ol it, they consider it as of great 
value : I lost, tlierefoix', tlio vci^ essence t)l my 
being, in tlie custody ol this hopeiul disei])le of 
avarice and folly ; and was ki'pt only to be looki‘il 
at and admired; but a l>igger boy after a whiie 
snatched mo from him, and lelcased me from my 
confinement. 

^ I now underwent various hardships among his 
play-fellows, and w a^ kicked about, hustled, tossed 
up, and chucked into holes; which very much bat- 
tered and impaired mo ; but 1 suflered most by the 
pegging of tops, the maiks of which I have bornu 
about me to this day. I was in this stale the un- 
willing cause o I rapacity, strife, envy, raiu fun, ma- 
lice and revenge, among ihe little ajies of mankind; 
and became tlie object and the nurse ol tho^f^ passions 
wdiich disgrace human nature, while I appeared only 
to engage children in innocent pastime^. Al length, 
1 was dismissed from their seiwice, by a throw with 
a barrow- woman for an oiange. 

‘ From her it is natural to conclude, I r osted to 
the gin-shop; where, indeed, it is pro; ublel Muuild 
have immediately gone, if her husband, a fooi- 
soldier, had nut wrested me from lier, at the exp'eusft 
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of a bloody nose, black eye, scratched face, and 
torn regiiuenials. By 1 was earned to the Mall 
iu St. James’s Ptirk; whert^ — I am ashamed to tell 
how [ parted from him — Let it sufiice that I was 
soon after safely deposited in a night-cellar. 

‘From hence 1 got into the coat-jiocket of a 
Blood, and remained there with several of iny bre- 
thren for some days unnoticed. But one (wening, 
as he was re<ding home from the tavern, he jerkt*d 
a whole handful of us through a sash-w indow "into 
the dining-room of a tradesman, who he remember- 
ed had been so unmannerly to him the day before, 
as to desire payment of his bill. We reposed in soft 
ease on a fine Turkey eai-pet till the next morning, 
when the maid swept us up ; and some of ns were al- 
lotted to purchase tea, some to buy siiull’, and I my- 
self was immediately trucked away at tlic door for 
the Sw'ectheart’s Delight. 

‘ It is not my di‘sign to enumerate every little 
accident that has bi'fallen me, or to dwell upon 
trivial and indifferent circumstaTices, as is the prac- 
tice of those important egotists, who write narra- 
tives, memoirs, and travels. As useless to the com- 
munity as my single self may appear to be, I liave 
been the instrument of much good and en il in the 
intercourse of mankind : 1 have contributed no 
small sum to the revenues of the crown, by my 
share in each new spaper ; and in the consumption of 
tobacco, spirituous liquors, and other taxable com- 
modities. If I have encouraged debauchery, or sup- 
ported extravagance: I have also rewarded the la- 
bours of industry, and relieved the necessities of in- 
digence. The poor acknowledge me as their con- 
stant friend ; and the rich, though they afiect to 
3[ight me, and treat me wuth contempt, are often re- 
duced by their follies to distresses which it is even 
in my power to reheve. 
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* 'I'he present exact scrutiny into our constitution 
iian, indeed, very much obrtructed and embarrass- 
ed my travels ; though 1 could not but rejoice* in my 
c ondition last Tuesday, as 1 was debarred having 
any share in maiming, bruising and destroying the 
innocent victims of vulgar barbarity: 1 was happy 
in being confmedto the mock-encounters with lea- 
thers and stuircd leather; a childish sport, rightly 
calculated to initiate tender minds in arts of cruelty, 
and prepare them for liie exercise of inhumanity ou 
helpless animals ! 

‘ I shall conclude, Sir, with infonning you by 
what means I came to you in the condition you see. 
A choice spirit, a member of the Kill-Care Club, 
broke a link-boy's pate with me last night, as a re- 
ward for lighting him across the kennel. The lad 
wasttxl half his lar-flamboau m looking for me ; but 
1 escaped his search, being lodged buugly again. -f a 
post. Thi.s morning a parish girl picked me up, ami 
carric’d me with raptures to the next baker’s shop to 
purchase a roll. The master, who was church- 
warden, examined me with great attention, and then 
gniflly threatening her with Bridewell lor putting 
off bad money, knocked a nail through my middle, 
and fastened me to the counter : but the moment 
I ho poor hungry child was gone, he wlilpt me up 
again, and sending me away with others in change 
10 the next customer, gave me this opportunity of 
relating my adventures to you.’ 

When 1 awaked, I found myself so much invigo- 
rated by my nap, that 1 immediately wrote down 
die. strange story which I had just heard ; and as it 
is not totally destitute of use and ontertainnient, I 
have sent it to you, that by means of your paper it 
may be communicated to the public. 

A. 1 am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, • • 

TIM. TUKNPENNY, 
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‘iicanum nequc tu sau/ahtns ulUus unquam ; 

('ommiSiumque ie^es, if tnoiotfu^y ct no. HOR. 

Stnvi- tiot 

Your patron’.'. iKmoni to explore ; 

And let not wine or an;;er 

'Ml’ intrusted set rit from vour bro.isf. I'KANXIS, 

I owK tlie following papor to an unknown corres- 
piuulont, who it to Afr. Payno a few dayn ago, 
directed to the Adventurer. As I have no objec- 
tion to tlio genoraL‘f>nnciples upon which it is writ- 
ten, I havt; taken the first opportunity to communi- 
cate it to the public : the subject is unquestionably 
of great importance; and I think it is far from 
being c.xhausted, may possildy produce another 
lucubration. 

Amongst all the beauties and excellences of th(5 
ancient writers, of w'hich I profess myself an ad- 
mirer, there are none which strike me with more 
veneration, than the precepts they have delivered to 
us for our conduct in society. The fables of the 
poets, and the narrations of the historians, amaze 
and delight us with their respective qualifications; 
but we Teel ourselvc.s particularly concerned, when 
a moral virtue, or a social obligation^ is set before 
us, the practice of which is our indispensable duty : 
and, perhaps, we are more ready to observe these 
instructions, or at least acquiesce sooner in the pro- 

VOL. XXIV, c 
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priety of them, as th(^ authority of the toaclier is un- 
questionable, the address ilot particularly confined 
or k'velled, and the censure consequ on tly less dog- 
matical. 

Of all the virtues which the ancients possessed, 
the zeal and fidelity of their friendships appear to me 
as the highest distinctions of their characters. Pri- 
vate persons and ]>artieular affinitit*s aTriongst tliem, 
have been k'ng celebrat-d and admired: and if we 
examine their conduct as conijiaiiions, we shall find, 
that the rites of th(‘ir religion W'ore not more sacred, 
more strongly raulied, or more severely j^re^erveil, 
than their lau^ ».»r society. 

The table of fnenddfip, and the altar of sacrifice, 
were ecpially uncojilaminated: tlie mysmnts ot llac-* 
chus were eiuclojicJ with as many as thoftC 

of Ceres ; and profanation o\' I'lthen* deity exeludi'd 
the oflenders trum the as^emblics^of men: the re- 
vealer was judged accursed, and impiety u ii< thought 
to accompany his steps. 

Without inveighing against the praelice of the 
present tunes, or comparing it wdlli that ol the jiast, 

1 shall onh remark, tfiat d weeaimot meet together 
upon tlie honest pn^clple^ of sooial b4"ing.>. tliere is 
rea^^oii to fear, tliat ue arc [ihu'cd in the most uiilor- 
tunatc and laiin’iiTablc aTa since the creation of 
mankind. It .s not the increase id' \ ices inseparable 
from bumanitv that alarms u^, the riots of the bcen- 
tioiis, or the outrages tjf the profligate ; but ii is the 
absence of diat iiiicgrit), the neglei I of that wrtiie, 
the contempt of tliai honour, winch by connecting 
individuals formed society, and without which 
society can no longer sub^i^t. 

Pew men are calculat€’d for that close connexion, 
Tvhich we distinguish by the appellation of friend-, 
shij) : and we w^ell know the diiference between p 
friend and an acquaintance : the acquaintance 
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a post of progression; and after having passed 
through a course of pq)per experience, and given 
sufficient evidence of his merit, takes a new title, 
and ranks himself higher. He must now be con- 
sidered as in a place of consequence; in which all 
the ornaments of our nature are necessary to sup- 
port him. But tlie great requisites, those without 
which all others are useless, are fidelity and tacitur- 
nity. He must not only b(‘ superior lo loquacious 
inihecillty, he must be well able to repress the at- 
tack*^ of curiosity, and to resist those pow^erful en- 
gines that -will lie employed against him, wine and 
reMMitment. Such are the powers that he must 
constantly exert, after a trnsi is rLposed in him: 
and that he may not overload himself, let him not 
add to his charge, by his owm inquiries; let it be a 
devolved, not an acquired commission. Thus ac- 
coutred, 


- - Suh mdc7v 

Sit t) nbibust j rait^ikmque mecum 

Solvat Phase Ion, 

- — .■ They, who mysteries reveal, 

Bnin^ath my roof shall never live, 

i^hall never hoi:>l with me the iloubtful sail. 

FRANCIS. 

There are as few instigations in this country to a* 
breach of confidence, as sincerity can rejoice under. 
The betrayer is for ever shut out from the ways ol 
men, and his discoveries are deemed the effects of 
malice. We wisely imagine, he must lie actuated 
by other motives than the promulgation of truth ; 
and we receive his evidence, however wo may use it, 
with contempt. Political exigences may require a 
ready reception of such private advices; but though 
the necessities of government admit the intelligence, 
the wisdom of it Htt bwvJv onCfourtMltiis^ihte 
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'Fhciv is no name so odious to us, as tliiii 
oT an iiifoniuM*. "I'ho m our stroots at 

the approach ot one*, is a sutiicicnl proof of iJie ge- 
neral abhorreiu'e of this character. 

Since tliesc are the consequential conditions upon 
wliich men acipure this cltnoiiii nation, it may be 
.isked, wliat ar(‘ lh<‘ iiitliuvments to the treachery. 
I do not suppose it always proceeds from tlie bad- 
ness of the mind; and, indeed, 1 think it is impos- 
sible that it should; vi eakiiess discovers what ma- 
lignity projiagates : till at last, confirmation is re- 
quired, with all the solemnity of proof, from the 
first author of the rejiort ; who only designed to 
gratify his own loquacity, or the imjiortumty of his 
companion. An idle vanity mcliius to enume- 
rale our parlies of mirth ami fruMuUlnp ; and w’c 
bel!(*vi‘ our impoi lance is increast'd, by a recapitu- 
lation of the discourse, ol which we wore such dis- 
tinguished sliaieis; and to shew that we were 
esteemed fit to be entrusted with atl’airs of grcal 
concern and privacy, we notably give in our detail 
of tliom. 

There is, besides, a very general inclination 
amongst us to hear a secret, to whomsoever it re- 
lates, known or unknown to us, of whatever im- 
port, serious or trifling, so it be but a secret: the 
delight of telling it, and of hearing it, are nearly 
proporti(jiiate and equal. The possessor of the 
valuable treasure appears indeed rather to have the 
advantage ; and he seems to claim his superiority. 
I have discovered at once in a large company, by 
an air and deportment that is assumed upon such 
occasions, who it is tliat is conscious of this happy 
charge: he appears restless and full of doubt for a 
considerable lime ; has frequent consultations with 
himself, like a bee undetermined wdiere to settle in 
a variety of sweets ; till at last, one happy at- 
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tracts, him more forcibly than the rest, and there ho 
fixes ;■* stealings and giving odours.’ 

In a little time it becomes a matter of great 
amazement, that the whole lown is as well ac- 
quainted with the story, as the two who were so 
busily engaged ; and the consternation is greater, 
as each rejiorter is confident, that he only com- 
municated it to one person. ‘ A report,’ says Stra- * 
da, ‘ thus transmitted from one to one, is like a 
drop of w'ater at the top of a house; it descends 
but from tile to tile, yet at last makes its way to 
tli(* gutter, and then is involved in the general 
stream.’ And if I may add to the roniparison, the 
drop of water, after its progress through all the 
channels of the streets, is not more contaminated 
with filth and dirt, than a simple story, after it 
has ])assed through the mouths of a few modern 
talc- bearers. 


K" 45 . TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1753. 


Nulla Jides regni Metis, omnisgue potesias 
Impatiens consorlts €nt, LUCAN. 

No faith of partnership dominion owns ; 

Still discord hovers o’er divided thrones. 

It is well known, that many things appear plau- 
sible in speculation, which can never be reduced 
to practice; and that of the numberless projects 
that have flattered mankind with theoretical speci- 
ousiiess, few have served any other purpose than to 
shew the ingenuity of their contrivers, A voyage 
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to thn moon, however romantic and absurd the 
scheme may now appear, since iln* properties of 
air have been better understood, seemed highly pro- 
bable to many of the aspiring wits in the last cen- 
tury, who began to doat upon their glossy plumes, 
and fluttered with impatience for the hour of their 
departure : 


-Ptrennt vestigia milie 

Ante fuganiy a/nentemque ferit gtavts ungula rampum. 

lulls, vales, and floods appear already crosit ; 

And, ere he staits, a thousand steps are lo^^t. 

POPF. 

Among the fallacies which only experience can 
detect, there are some, of which scarcely experience 
itself can destroy the influence ; some which, by a 
captivating shew of indubitable certainty, are per- 
petually gaining upon the human mind ; and which, 
though every trial ends in disappointment, obtain 
new credit as the sense of miscarriage wears gradu- 
ally away, persuade us to try again what we have 
tri^ already, and expose us by the same failure to 
double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind, is the ex- 
pectation of great performances by confederated 
Btrcnglh. The speculatist, when he has carefully 
observed how much may be performed by a single 
hand, calculates by a very easy operation the force 
of thousands, and goes on accumulating power till 
resistance vanishes before it ; then rejoici*s in the 
success of his new scheme, and wonders at the folly 
or idleness of former ages, who have lived in want 
of what might so readily be procured, and suffered 
themselves to be debarred from happiness by obsta- 
cles which one united effort would have so ea.?ily 
surmounted. 
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But this gigantic phantom of collective power 
vanishes at once into air and emptiness, at tlie first 
attempt to put it into action. The dlflerorvl appre- 
hensions, the discordant passions, the jarring interests 
of men, Avill scarcely permit that many sliould unite 
in one undertaking. 

or a great and complicated design, some will 
never be lirought to discern the end ; and of the se- 
veral means by which it may be accomplished,' the 
choice will be a perpetual subject of debate, as every 
man is swayed in his determination by his ow'n 
knowledge or convenience. In a long series of ac- 
tion, some will languish with fatigue, and some be 
drawn off by present gratifications ; some will loiter 
because others labour, and some will cease to la- 
bour because others loiter ; and if once they come 
within prospect of success and profit, some will be 
greedy and others envious; some will undertaka 
more than they can perform, to enlarge their c laim.s 
of advantage ; ‘^ome will perform less than they 
undertake, lest their labours should chiefly turn to 
the benefit of r^lhers. 

The history of mankind informs us that a single 
power IS very seldom broken by a confederacy. 
States of diflereiit interests, and aspects malevolent 
to each other, may be united for a time by commcyi 
distress ; and in the ardour of self-preservation fall 
unanimously upon an enemy, by whom they are all 
equally endangered. But if their first attack can 
be withstood, time will never fail to dissolve their 
union : success and miscarriage wull be equally 
destructive : after the conquest of a province, they 
will quarrel in the division ; after the loss of a battle, 
all will be endeavouring to secure themselves by 
abandoning the rest. 

. From the impossibility of confining numbers to 
the constant and uniform prosecution of a common 
interest, arises the difficulty of securing subjeoU 
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■gainst the encroaclimenl oj governors. Power is 
always gradually stealing away from the many to 
the few, because the lew arc more vigilant and con- 
sistent ; it still contracts to a smaller number, till in 
time it centres in a single person. 

Thus all the forms of government instituted 
among mankind, perpetually li*nd towards mo- 
narchy ; and power, however diffused through the 
whole (‘ommunity, is by negligence or corruption, 
commotion or distress, reposed at last in the cliief 
magistrate. 

‘ There never appear,’ says Swift, ‘more than five 
or six men of geriiiis in an age; but if they were 
united, the world could not stand l^elore them.’ It 
is happy, therefore, for mankind, that oF tins union 
there is no probability. As men take in a wider com- 
pass of intellectual survey, they are more likely to 
choose different objects of pursuit ; as they see more 
ways to the .same end, they will be l(*ss easily per- 
suaded to travel together; as each is better qualilicd 
to form an independent scheme of piivate greatness, 
he will rtyect with greater obstinacy the project of 
another ; as each is more able to distinguish iiimself 
as the head of a party, ho will less readily be made 
a follower or an associate. 

The reigning philosophy informs us, that the vast 
bodies which constitute the univer.se, are regulated 
in their progress through the etherial spaces, by the 
perpetual agency of contrary forces ; by one of 
which they are restrained from deserting their orbits, 
and losing themselves in the immensity oF heaven ; 
and held off by the other from rushing together, 
and clustering round their centre with everlasting 
cohesion. 

The same contrariety of impulse may be perhaps 
discovered in the motions of men ; we are formed 
for society, not for combination ; we are equally un- 
qualified to live in a close couneidou with our fel- 
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low-beings, and in total separation from tliem ; wc 
are attracted towards each other by general sympa- 
thy, but kept back from contact by private in- 
terests. 

Some philosophers have been foolish enough to 
imagine, that improvements might be made in the 
system of the universe, by a dilhuent arrangement of 
the orbs of heaven ; and politicians equally ignorant 
and equally presunqitiious, may easily be led to sup- 
pose, that the hajipiness of our world would be pro- 
moted by a diltereiit tendency of the human mind. 
It appears, indeed, to a slight and superficial ob- 
server, that many things impracticable in our present 
state, might be easily eflbcted, il mankind were 
bett(u* disposed to union and co-operation : but a 
little reHection will discover, that if confederacies 
were easily formed, they would lose their efficacy, 
since numbers would be opposed to numbers, and 
unanimity to unanimity , and instead of the present 
petty competitions of individuals or single families, 
multitudes would be supplanting multitudes, and 
thousands plotting against thousandii. 

There is no class of the human species, of which 
the union seems to have been more expected, than 
of the learned: the. rest of the world have almost 
always agreed to shut scholars up togetlier in col- 
leges and cloisters ; surely not without hope, that 
they would look for that happiness in concord, 
which they were debarred from finding in variety ; 
and that such conjunctions of intellect w'ould re- 
compense the inuuificeuce of founders and patrons, 
by performances above the reach of any single 
mind. 

But Discord, wdio found means to roll her apple 
into the banqueting chamber of the goddesses, has 
had the address to scatter her laurels in the semi- 
naries of learning. The friendship of students and 

beauties is for the most part equally sincere, and 
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equally durable ; as both depend for happiness on 
tJw regard of others, on thai^of w hicli the value arises 
merely from comparison, tln^y are both expostxl 
to perpetual jealousies, and both iru;es.'>antJy em- 
ployed in schemes to intercept the praises of each 
other. ft 

J am, Ijowevcr, far from intending to inculcate, 
that this cnnfiiiernent of the studious to studious 
companions, has been wliolly without advantage to 
the public : neighbourhood, where it docs not con- 
ciliate friendship, incites cmnpctilioii ; and he that 
would contentedly rest in c lower degree of excel- 
lence, where ho had no rival to dread, will be urged 
by his impatience of inferiority to incessant endea- 
vours after great attainments. 

These stimulations of hone'll rivalry arc, perhaps, 
the chief effects of academies and societies ; for what- 
ever be the bulk of tlieir joint labours, every single 
pie(*e is alwayjstho production of an individual that 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the contagion of 
diligence, a resolution to write, bei'auso the rest are 
writing, and the scorn of obscurity while the rest 
are illustrious. 

T. 
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Miffu jutyttfxeya Ii/fAtroTfty, PROV. GR. 

Far from my table be the tell-tale guest. 

It has been remarked, that men are generally kind 
in proportion as they are happy ; and it is said even 
of tile devil, that he is good-liumoured when he 
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i:* pleased. Every act, therefore, by which another 
is iiijured, from whatever, motive, contracts more 
guilt and expresses greater malignity, if it is com* 
mitted in those seasons which are set apart to plea* 
santry and good-humour, and brightened with 
enjoyments peculiar to rational and social beings. 

Detraction is among those vices, whicli the most 
languid virtue has sufficient force to prevent ; be- 
cause, by detraction, tliat is not gained which is 
taken away : ‘ ho who filches from me my good 
name,’ says Shakspcare, ‘ enriches not himself, but 
makes me poor indeed as nothing, therefore, de- 
grades human nature more than detraction, nothing 
more disgraces conversation. The detractor, as he 
is the lo^vest moral character, reflects greater dis- 
honour upon his company than the hangman ; and 
he whose disposition is a scandal to his species, shall 
be more diligently avoided, than he who is scanda- 
lous only by his office. 

But lor this practice, however vile, some liave 
dared to apologize, by contending, that the report, 
by which they injured an absent character, was true : 
tills, however, amounts to no more, than that they 
have not complicated malice with falsehood, and 
that tliere is some difference between detraction and 
slander. To relate all the ill that is true of the bcsf 
man in the world, would probably render him the 
object of suspicion and distrust ; and if this prac*tice 
was universal, mutual confidence and esteem, the 
comforts of society, and the endearments* ol friend- 
ship, would be at an end. 

There is something unspeakably more hateful in 
those species of villaiiy by which the law is evaded, 
than in those by which it is violated and defied. 
Courage has sometimes preserved rapacity from ab- 
horcence, as beauty has b^n thought to apologize for 
prostitution ^ but the injustice cf cowardice is uni- 
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versally abhorred, and like the lewdness of deformity 
has no advocate. Thus luiteful are the wretches w ho 
detract w'ilh ciuitioii ; and wliile they perpetrate the 
wrong, are solicitous to avoid tlie reproach : they do 
not say that Chloe forhsied her honour to Lysander ; 
but they say tliat such a report lias been spread, tliey 
know not how true. Those who propagate those 
reports, frequently invent them ; and it is no breach 
of charity to suppose thi^ to be always the case; 
because no man who spreads detraction, w'ould 
have scrupled tn produce it; and lie who should 
diffuse poison in a brook, would scarct' be acquitted 
of a malicious dc>ign, though he should allege, 
that he received it of another who is doing the same 
elsewhere. 

Whatever is incompatible w'ith the highest dignity 
of our nature, should indeed excluded from our 
conversation : as companions, not only that which 
we ow'c to ourselves, but to others, is required of 
us ; and they who can indulge any vice in the pre- 
fence of each other, are become obdurate in guilt, 
and insensible to infamy. 

Reverence thy self, is cue of the sublime precepts 
of that amiable philosopher, w hose humanity alone 
was an incontestable proof of the dignity of his mind. 
Pythagoras, in his idi‘a of virtue, comprehended 
intellectual purity ; and he supposed, that by him 
who reverenced himself, those thoughts would be 
suppressed by which a being capable of virtue is 
degraded : this divine precept evidently presupjmse.s 
a reverence of others, by which men are restrained 
from more gross immoralities ; and with which he 
hoped a reverence of self would also co-operate as 
an auxiliary motive. 

'I'he great Duke of Marlborough, w'ho was per- 
haps the most accomplished gentleman of his ;ige, 
would never suffer any approaches to obscenity in 

1 
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his presence ; and it was said by the late Lord Cob- 
ham, that he did not reprove it as an immorality in 
the speaker, but resented it as an indignity to him- 
self; and it is evident, that to speak evil of tlie ab- 
sent, to utter lewdness, blasphemy, or treason, must 
dogiade not only him who speaks, but those who 
licar ; for surely that dignity of character, which a 
man ought always to sustain, is in danger, when he 
is made the confidant of treachery, detraction,- im- 
piety, or lust : for lie, who in conversation displays 
his own vices, imputes them ; as he who boasts to 
another of a robbery, presupposes that he is a 
thief. 

It should be a general rule, never to dtter .iny 
thing in conversation which would justly dishonour 
us, if it should be reported to the world : if lliia 
rule could he always kept, we should be secure in 
our own innocence against the craft of knaves and 
parasites, the strauigems of cunning, and the vigi- 
lance of envy. 

But after all the bounty of nature and all the la- 
bour of virtue, many imperfections will be still dis- 
cerned in human beings, even by those who do not 
see with all the perspicacity of human wisdom : and 
he is guilty of the most aggravated detraction, who 
reports the weakness of a good mind discovered in 
an unguarded hour ; something which is rather tha 
effect of negligence, than design ; rather a folly than 
a fault; a sally of vanity, rather than an eruption 
of malevolence. It has, therefore, been a maxim, 
inviolably sacred among good men, never to discloso 
the secrets of private conversation ; a maxim» which 
titough it seems to arise from the breach of somo 
other docs yet imply that general rectitude, which 
is produced by a consciousness of virtuous dignity, 
and a regard to that reverence which is due to our- 
selves and others : for to conceal any immoral pur- 

VOL. XYIT. D 
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pose, which to disclose is to disappoint ; any crime, 
which to hide is to couritermiictj ; or any character, 
which to avoid is to be sui’e; as it is incompatible 
with virtue, and injurious to society, can be a law 
only among those wlio are enemies to both. 

Among such, indeed, it is a law wliich there is 
some degree of obligation to fulfil ; and the secrets 
even of their conversation are, perhaps, seldom dis- 
closed, without an aggravation of their giiili ; it is 
the interest of society, that the veil of taciturnity 
should be drawn over the mysteries of drunkenness 
and lewdness ; and to hide even the machinations 
of envy, ambition, or revenge, if they happen to 
mingle in these orgies among the rites of Bacchus, 
seems to be the duty of the initiated, though not of 
the profane. 

Jf ho who has associated with robbers, who has 
reposed and accepted a trust, and whose guilt is a 
pledge of his fidelity, should betiay his associates 
for hire ; if he is urged to se(‘nre himself, by the 
anxiety of suspicion, or the terrors of cowardice, or 
to punish others by the importunity of resentment 
and revenge; tliougli the public receives benefit 
fiom his conduct, and may think it expedient to re- 
ward him, yet he has only added to every other 
species of guilt, that of treachery to his friends : ho 
has demonstrated, that he is so destitute of virtue, 
as not to possess even those vices which resemble it; 
and that lie ought to be cut off as totally unfit for 
human society, but that, as poison is an antidote to 
poison, his crimes are a security against the crimes 
of others. 

It is, however, true, that if siicli an offender is 
stung with remorse, if he feels the force of higher 
obligations than those of an iniquitous compact, 
and if urged by a desire to atone for the injury which 
he has done to society, he gives ia his ud'oriQttUoo, 
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and delivers up his associates, with whatever reliict- 
ance^ to the laws ; by ihis sacrifice he ratifies his 
repentance, he becomes again the friend of his 
country, and deser\'es not only prolection but 
esteem : for the same action may be either virtuous 
or vicious, and may deserve either honour or in- 
famy, as it may be performed uj)on different prin- 
ciples ; and indeed no action can be morally classed 
or estimated, w ithout some knowledge of the motive 
by which it is produced. 

But as there is seldom any other clue to the mo- 
tives of particular actions, than the general tenor of 
his life hy whom they are performed ; and as the 
lives of those wlio serve their country by bringing 
its enemies to punishment, are commonly flagitious 
to the liighest degree ; the ideas of this servu c' and 
the most sordid villany arc so connected, that they 
always recur together : if only this part of a cha- 
racter is known, we immediately infer that the 
whole is infamous ; and it is, therefore*, no wonder, 
that the name by which it is expres.^ed, especially 
when it is used to denominate a profession, should 
be odious : or that a good man should not always 
have sufiicient foititucle, to strike away the mask of 
dissimulation, and direct the sword ol ju.stice. 

Bm wliatever may be thought ol those, who dis- 
charge their obligations to the public treachety 
to their companions ; it cannot be pretended, that 
he, to wliorn an immoral design ia coininumcated 
by inadvertence or mistake, i.s under any private 
obligation to conceal it; the charge which devolves 
upon him, he must instantly reiiourite: for while 
he hes'tates, his virtue is suspended: and he who 
communicates such dchigii to another, not by inad- 
vertence or mistake, but upon jiresurnption of con- 
currence, commits an outrage upon his honour and 
defies his resentment. 

D 2 
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Let none, therefore, be encouraged to profane 
the rites of conversation, m»ch less friendship, by 
supposing there is any law, which ought to restrain 
the indignation of virtue, or deter repentance from 
reparation. 


NM7. TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 1763. 


“Mulli 

CommiHunt em’em (hvrrt.** aunina fato; 

Hk cructm prt’tmm st cl€n% tulity hic diudcma, JUIT. 

F.v’ry at;c relates, 

'I'liat eqiid! (Times unequal fates Iiave found ; 

And whiUt one \iUaiu swings, another's crown’d. 

CREECH. 

Man, though as a rational being he lias thought fit 
to style himself the lord of the creation, is yet ire- 
quently the voluntary slave of prejudice and cus- 
ton> ; the most general opinions are often absurd, 
and the prevailing principles of action ridiculous. 

It may, however, be allowed, that if in these in- 
stances reason always appeared to be overborne by 
the importunity of appetite , if the future w'as sacri- 
ficed to the present, and hope renounced only for 
possesj^ion ; tliere would not be much cause for 
wonder: but that man should draw absurd con- 
clusions, contrary to his immediate interest; that 
he should, even at the risk of life, gratify those 
vices in aome, which in others he punishes with a 
gibbet or a wheel, is in the highest degree astonish- 
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ifig ; and is such an instance of the weakness of our 
reason, and the falliWlity of our jud«;ment, as 
should incline us to acce])t with gratitiidtj of that 
guidance which is from above. 

But if it is strange, that one man has been im- 
mortalized as a god, and another put to death as a 
felon, for actions which have the sainti motive and 
the same t(*ndency, merely because* they were cir- 
cumstantially dillerent; it is yet more strange, that 
this difference has always been such as increases the 
absurdity ; and that the action which exposes a man 
to infamy and death, wants only greater aggrava- 
tion of guilt, and more extensive and pernicious 
effects, to render him the object of veneration and 
applause. 

Bagshot, the robber, having lost the booty of a 
week among his associates at hazard, loaded his 
pistols, mounted his horse, and took the Ktmtish 
road, with a resolution not lo return till he had re- 
cruited his purse. Within a few miles of London, 
just as he hoard a village clock strike nine, he met 
two gentlemen in a post-chaise, which he slopped. 
One of the gentlemen immediately presented a pis- 
tol, and at the same time a servant rode up anried 
with a blunderbuss. The robber, perceiving that 
he should be vigorously opposed, turned off from tbo 
chaise and discharged a pistol at the servant, who 
instantly fell dead from his horse. The gentlemen 
hiul now leaped from the chaise : but the foremost 
receiving a blow on his head with the stock of tho 
pistol that had been just fired, reeled back a fevr 
paces : the other having fired at the murderer with- 
out success, attempted to dismount him, and suc- 
ceeded ; but while they were grappling with each 
other, the villain drew a knife, and stabbed his an- 
tagonist to the heart. He then, with the calm in- 
trepidity of a hero who is familiar with danger, 
p 3 
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proceeded to rifle the pockets of the dead ; and the 
survivor having recovered frcJVn the blow, and being 
imperiously commanded to deliver, was now obliged 
to comply. When the victor had thus obtained the 
pecuniary reward of his prowess, he determined to 
lose no part of the glo-y, which, as conqueror, was 
now in his power ; turning, therefore, to the un- 
happy gentleman, whom he had plundered, he con- 
descended to insult him vvjih the applause of con- 
scious superiority ; he told him, he had never rob- 
bed any persons who behaved better ; and as a 
tribute due to the merit of die dead, and as a token 
of his esteem for tlie living, he generously threw 
him back a shilling to prevent his being stopped at 
the turnpike. 

He now remounted his horse, and set off towards 
London: but at the turnpike, a coach that was 
paying the toll obstructed his way; and by the light 
of the flambeau that was behind it, he discovered 
that his coat was much stained with blood ; this 
discovery tlirew him into such confusion, that he 
attempted to rush by ; he was, however, prevented ; 
and his appearance giving great reason to suspect 
his motive, he was seized and detaiiuHl. 

In the coach W'ere two ladies, and a little boy 
about five years old. The ladies w ere greatly alarm- 
ed, when they heard that a person w as taken who 
was supposed to liave just committed a robbery and 
a murder: they asked many questions with great 
eagerness ; but their inquiries were little regarded, 
till a gentleman rode up, who, seeing their distress, 
offered his assistance. The elder of the two ladies 
acquainted him, that her husband, Sir Harry Free- 
man, was upon the road in his return from Graves- 
end, where he had been to receive an only son upon 
his arrival from India, after an absence of near six 
years i that herself and her daughter-in-law, Weto 
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oomc out to meet them, but were terrified with the 
apprehension that they jnight have been stopp(>d 
by thc'inuu who had jast been taken into custody. 
'^I'heir attention w'as now suddenly called to the 
Other side of the coacli by the child, wlio cried out 
in a transport of joy, ‘ There is iny grand pajia.’ 
This was, indecid, tlie survivor of the three who had 
been attacked by Bagshot: he was mounted on hi.s 
servant’s horse, and rode slowly by the side* of the 
chaise, in wliich he had just placed the body dt his 
son, whose countenance was disfigured with blood, 
and whose features were still impressed with the 
agonies of death. Who can e\[>rt‘ss the grief, 
horror, and despair, with which a lather exhibited 
this spectacle to ii motlier and a wife, wlio expected 
a son and a husband, with all the tenderness and 
ardour of conjugal and parental aflection ! who had 
long regretted his absence, who had anticipated the 
joy of liis return, and were impatiiuit to put into 
ins aims a pledge of his love w^hich he had never 
seen. 

1 will not attempt to describe that distress, which 
tears would not have suffered me to behold : let it 
suffice, that such was its effect upon those who weie 
present, that the murderer was not, without diffi- 
julty, conducted alive to the prison ; and 1 am 
.jonlident, that few who read this story would hai^e 
leard with regret that he was torn to pieces by 
he way. 

But, befoie they congratulate themselves upon a 
lense, which always distinguishes right and wrong 
)y S])ontancous approbation and censures, let them 
ell me with what siuiiiments they read of a yoiiih- 
ui monarch, who, at the head ol an army in which 
fvery man became a hero by his example, passed 
)ver mountains and deserts, in search of new tenri- 
ories to invade, and new potentates to conquer ; 
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who ruulod armi(s which could scarce be iium- 
berer], untl took cuicM wdiich were deemed impreg- 
nable. Do ihey iu>l follow him in the jJath of 
slaughter with lior^ld complacency ? and when they 
see him deluge the jK-aceiiil fields of indiittnous 
simplicity Avith blood, and leave them denolale to 
the widow .Old the or])h.'m (4' the poSM'ssor, do they 
not grosv Irani 1 C in hi^ ]iraise, and coneur to deify 
the morlal who cvuUl < uicpicT only for glory, and 
return tli*- Ungdoins lie Wiui? 

'I'o tlie^(‘ Hue-.in.li , 1 am conllderU the greater 
pint of uMiikuid nuiU aiisuci in the alhrinative; and 
yet nothing coii Ik more absurd tlnin their dilVer(‘nt 
ii])preh('nsion,4 ol’ the llcio and die Thief. 

4'}i»* Mnuh.ct ol lidgsliot and Alevandor hfud in 
generjd die ^anic rnoiivc*', .md the same tendency ; 
they IkmIi sought a pri\ate giatification at the ex- 
ptMiP(‘ of o{i,.'.’s; amt L\M\ t r,cuiiistanc« in which 
the) niH'ci, Is g.e.'Miy ui li.vo*!; ol Ihig^hot. 

li<.g‘'’liot, when he liad lost lus last shilling, liad 
lost (lie power of gratil\uig e\ery ajtpc'tite, whether 
criuiiind or innocent ; and die iceo\ery of this 
powuT, w a-» die ohj.'ct <»t Ills t*\jjcduiori, 

Alexander, Avlieii he set oi:l to coiupier the world, 
possessed all that Bagshot hoped Ki acquire, and 
more; all his ap[H'tites and passions w'ere grati- 
fied, as lar as the gialifjcatjou of them was pos- 
sible: and as the force of temptation is always 
supposed ])roportionably to extenuate guilt, Alex- 
ander’s guilt v/as evidently greater than Bagshot’s, 
because it cannot be pretended that liis temptation 
was equal. 

But, though Alexander could not equally in- 
crease the means of his own happine.ss, yet he pro- 
duced much more dreadful and extensive evil to 
‘ society in the attempt. Bagsliot kill(*d tw'O men ; 
and I have related the murder and its conse- 
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quencos, with such particulars as usually rouse that 
sensibility which often Bes torpid during narratives 
of general calamity. Alexander^ perhaps, destroyed 
a million: and, whoever reflects that each indivi* 
dual of this number had some tender atiachinents 
which were broken by his death, some parent or 
wile, with whom he mingled tears in the parting 
embrace, and who longed with fond solicitude for 
his return ; or, perhaps, some infant, whom liis la- 
bour was to feed, and his vigilance protect; will 
see tliat Alexander was more the pest of society 
than Bagshot, and more dt^erved a gibbet in thii 
proportion of a million to one. 

It may, perhaps, be thought absurd, to inquire 
into the virtues of Bagshot’s character; and yet 
virtue has never been thought incompatible >vilh tliat 
of Alexander. Alexander, we are told, gave proof 
of his greatness of mind by his contempt of danger ; 
but, as Bttgshot’s danger was equally voluntary 
and imminent, there ought to be no doubt hut that 
his mind was equally great. Alexander, indecid, 
gave back the kingdoms that ho won ; but, after 
the conquest of a kingdom, what remained for 
Alexander to give? To a prince, whose country 
he had invaded wuth unprovoked hostility, and from 
whom he had violently wrested the blessings of 
peace, he gave a dominion over the widows and 
orphans of those he had slain, the tinsel of de- 
pendent greatness, and the badge of royal subjec- 
tion. And does not Bagshot deserve equal honour, 
for throwing back a shilling to the man, whose 
person he hfid insulted, and whose son he had 
stabbed to the heart ? Alexander did not ravish or 
massacre the women whom he found in the tent of 
Darius : neither did honest Bagshot kill the gentle- 
man whom he had plundered, when he was lo 
longer able to resist. 
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If Bagshot, then, is justly dragged to prison^ 
amidst the tumult of rage, menaces, and execra- 
tions ; let A Icxander, whom the lords of reason have 
extolled for ages, be no longer thought worthy of 
a triumph. 

As ihe acquisition of honour is frequently a 
motive to the risk of life, it is of great importance 
to conft r it only upon virtue ; and, as honour is con- 
ferred by the public voice, it is of equal moment to 
(hose vices of their disguise which have been 
mistakeu for virtue. The wretches w'ho compose 
the army of a t) rant, are associated by folly in the 
serviceot rapine and murder; and that men should 
imagine they were deserving honour by the massacre 
of 1 ‘acli othoi, merely to iiatter ambition with a 
no^^ tide, w, perhaps, as mscrutable a mystery as 
any that has yierplexed reason, and as gross an ab- 
surdily as any thid Ins disgraced it. It is not, in- 
deed, so much to piuinli vice, as to prevent miarery, 
lliat 1 well to see it always branded wdth infamy: 
for 4’\eu (he successes of vice terminate in the an- 
guish of disap])()iut!nent. To Alexander, the fruit 
of id) Ills cufUjuest^ was tears; and whoever goes 
about to graidy inti'ir.pcraie wishes, will labour to 
as litile purjiose as he who should attempt to fill 
a sieve with water. 

1 was acridenlally led to pursue my suljject in this 
train, by the sight of an historical chart, in which 
the rise, the jirogress, the declension, and duration 
pf t'liipires aio rtq)rcsenled by the arrangement of 
different colours ; and in which, not only extent, but 
duration, is rctuli red a sensible object. 'TUe Grix'iim 
empire, which is dislingm^-herl by a dtop red, is a 
long, but narrow' line; because, thougii Alexander 
marked llie w orld with his colour from Mat edonia 
to Kgypt, yet the colours pc'culiar to the hereditary 
potentates whom he dispossessed, again took pl&co 
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upon his death : and indeed, the question, whose 
name sliall be connecle<i with a particular country 
as itsliin^, is, to those who hazard liie in the deci- 
sion, as trifling, as whether a small spot in a chart 
shall be stained with rod or yellow. That man 
should be permitted to deride such questions by 
means so dreadful, is a reflection under whiih he 
only can rejoice, who believes that God only ivigns; 
and can appropriate the promise, that all tiling? shall 
work together for good. 


N“ 48. SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1753. 


Jbat trinmpkans Virgt , — — 

Hunt qni rogalam retiulerint precet 

Tutiise Christo, redderel ul rco 

Lumen jacentiy turn tnvvnU hahtum 

Vitce vinovatum, visibus integri$» PRUDENT, 

As rescu’d from intended wrong, 

The modest virgin pacM along. 

By blasting heav’n depriv’d of day « 

Beneath her feet th’ accuser lay ; 

She mark’d, and soon the pray’r arose 
To Him who bade us love our foes; 

By faith enforc’d the pious call 
Again relum’d the sightless ball. 


To love an enemy, is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a rehgion, which is not of man but of 
God. It could be delivered as a precept only by 
Him, who lived and died to estabUsb it by hia ex- 
ample. 
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At the close of that season, in which human 
firailty has commemorated suftcrings whicli il could 
not sustain, a season in which the most zcalotis de- 
votion can only substitute a change of food for a 
total abstinence of forty days ; it cannot, surely, be 
incongruous to consider, what approaches we can 
make to that divine love which these sufleriiigs ex- 
pressed, and how far man, in imitation of his Saviour, 
can bless those who curse him, and return good for 
evil. 

We cannot, indeed, behold the example but at 
a distance; nor consider it without being struck 
with a sense of our own debility : every man who 
compares his life with this divine rule, instead of 
exulting in his own excellence, will smite his breast 
like the publican, and cry out, ‘ God be merciful 
to mo a sinner I’ Thus to acquaint us with our- 
selves, may, porliaps, be one use of the precept ; but 
the precept cannot, surely, be considered as having 
no other. 

I know it will bo said, that our passions are not 
in our pow er ; and that, therefore, a precept, to love 
or to liate, is impossible ; for if the gratification of 
all our wishes was offered us to love a stranger aa 
we love a child, we could not fulfil the condition, 
however we might desire the reward. 

But admitting this to be true, and that wc can- 
not love ail enemy as wc love a friend ; il is yet 
equally certain, that we may perform those actions 
which are produced by love, from a higher prin- 
ciple: we may, perliaps, derive moral excellence 
from natural defects, and exert our reason instead 
of indulging a passion. If our enemy hungers, we 
may feed him, and if he thirsts, wo may give him 
drink : this, if we could love him, wrould be our 
conduct ; and this may .still be our conduct, though 
to love him is impossible. The Christian will be 
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prompted to relieve the necessities of his enemy, by 
his Io\e to God: he will rejoice in an opportunity 
to expcess the zeal of his gratitude and the alacrity 
of Ills obiNlience, at the same time that he appropri- 
ate^ the promises and anticipates his reward. 

But though he who is beneficent upon these prin- 
ciples, may in the scripture sense be said to luvt* Ins 
enemy : yet something more may still be eilected : 
the pas-loii itself in some degree is in oiirpo\yer; 
we may rise to a yet neaier emulation of divine for- 
give ness, we may tliink as w'cll as act with kindness, 
and be sanctified as well in heart as in life. 

'fhough love and hatred are necessarily produced 
in the human breast, when the proper objects of 
these passions occur, as the colour of material sub- 
stances IS necessarily perceived by an eye before 
which they are exhibited ; yet it is in our power 
to change the passion, and to cause eitlier love or 
hatred to be excited by placing the same objfict in 
diflereiit circumstances ; a changeable silk of blue 
and yellow may be held so as to excite the idea 
either of yelloAV or blue. 

No act is deemed more injurious, or resented 
with greater acrimony, than the marriage of a child, 
t^specially of a daughter, without the consent of a 
parent : it is frequently considered as a breach of 
the strongest and tenderest obligations ; as folly and 
ingratitude, treachery and rebellion. By the im- 
putation of these vices, a cfiild becomes the object 
of luJigiiatioa and resentment : indignation and re- 
sentment in the breast, therefore, ol the parent, are 
necessarily excited : and tliere can be no doubt, but 
that these are species of haired. But if the child 

considered as still retaining tlie endearing soft- 
ness of filial affectio% as still longing for reconci- 
liation, and profaning the rites of marriage with 
tea^s j as having been driven from the path of duty, 

VOL. :lxiv. £ 
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only by the violence of pasbions which none have 
always resisted, and which many have indulged 
with much greater turpitude ; the same object that 
before excited indignation and resentment, will now 
be regarded with pity, and pity is a species of love. 

Thos(‘, indeed, wlio resent this breach of filial 
duty with implacability, though perhaps it is tho 
only one of which the odender lias been guilty, de- 
monstrate that they arc without natural aflection : 
and that they W'ould have prostituted their otfspring, 
if not to lust, yet to ailbctions \vhich arc equally 
vile and sordid, the thirst of gold, or the ciavings 
of ambition : for he can never be thought to be 
sincerely interested in the felicity of his child, w ho 
when some of the means of happini'ss are lost by 
indiscretion, suffers his resentment to take away tho 
rest. 

Among friends, sallies of quick resentment are 
extremely frequent. Friendship is a constant re- 
ciprocation of benefits, to which the sacrifice of 
private interest is sometimes necessary : it is com- 
mon for each to set too much value upon tliosc 
which he bestows, and loo little upon those which 
he receives ; this mutual mistake m so important 
an estimation, produces mutual charges of unkind- 
ness and ingratitude ; each, perhaps, professes him- 
self ready to forgive, but neither will condescend 
to be forgiven. Pride, therefore, still increases the 
enmity which it began ; the friend is considered as 
selfish, assuming, injurious, and revengeful; he 
consequently becomes an object of hatred; and 
while he is thus considered, to love him is impos- 
sible. But thus to consider him, is at once a folly 
and a fault : each ought to reflect, that he is, at 
least in the opinion of Ae other, incurring the 
crimes tliat he imputes; that the foundation of 
their enmity is no more than a mistake ^ and that 
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thi*< mistake is the effect of weakness or vanity,, 
which is common to all i^ankind; the character of 
both \vouUl then assume a very different aspect, love 
would iiirain be excited by the return of its object, 
and each would be impatient to exchange acknow- 
ledgments, and recover the felicity which was so 
near being lost. 

But if after we liave admitted an acquaintance to 
our bosom as a friend, it should appear that w'e bad 
mistaken liis character ; if he should betray our 
ooiilidimce, and use the knowledge of our affairs, 
w hieh perhaps he obtained by offers of service, to 
effect our rum : if he defames us to the world, and 
ndds perjury to falsehood ; if lie violates the chastity 
of a wife, or seduces a dtiughier to prostitution ; 
we may still consider him in such circumstances as 
will incline us to fulfil the precept, and to regard 
him without the rancour of hatred or the fury of 
revenge. 

Kvery character, however it may deserve punish- 
ment, excites hatred only in proportion as it ap- 
pears to be malicious ; and pure malice has never 
been imputed to human beings. The wretch, who 
has thus deceived and injured us, should be consi- 
dered as having ultimately intended, not evil to us, 
but good to himself. It should also be remember- 
ed that he has mistaken the means; that he has* 
forfeited the friendship of Him whose favour is 
better than life, by the same conduct which for- 
feited ours ; and that to whatever view he sacrificed 
our temporal interest, to that also he sacrificed his 
own hope of immortality ; that he is now seeking 
felicity winch he can never find, and incurring 
punishment that w'ili last for ever. And how much 
better than this wretch is he, in whom the con- 
templation of his condition can excite no pity? 
SSurely if such an enemy hungers, we may, without 
£ % 
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suppressing any passion, give him foodj for who 
that sees a criminal draggM to execution, for ^vhat- 
ever crime, would refuse him a cup of cold w-^ater? 

On the contrary, he whom God has forgiven 
must necessarily beconm amiable to man : to con- 
Kid'er his cliaracter without prejudice or jiarnality, 
after it lias been changed by repen tanc(\ is to love 
liiih ; and impartially to consider it, not only our 
duty but our intert'sl. 

'i'liiis may tve love our eiiemics, and add a dig- 
nity to our nature of wdiich pagan virttie had no 
conception. Jhir il to love our enemii's is the glory 
of a Christian, to treat others with coldness, neglect, 
and malignity, is rather the rej^roach of a fiend than 
a man. Unjirovoked enmity, the frown of uiikind- 
ncss, and the menaces of oppression, should be far 
from tliose who proit\ssth(‘m.selves to bo followers of 
Him who in Iiis liie went about doing good : who 
instantly liealed a uoiind that was giv(*n in his 
defence ; and wlio, when lie was fainting in his last 
xigony, and treated with moekery and derision, con- 
ceived at once a pia ^er and au apology for his mur- 
derers ; FathiT, lorgive them, they know not what 
they do. 
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N" 49. TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1753. 


■ ■■■■■ Fluviina lilant 
Summa Itvcs ■ 


VIRG. 


They lightly skim. 

And gently sip the dimply river’s brim. 

The character of the scholars of the present age will 
not be much injured or mi srep resen led by saying, 
that they seem to be superficially acquainted with a 
multitude of subjects, but to go to the bottom of 
very lew. This appears in criticism and poiiie learn- 
ing, as well as in the abstruser scujnces : by the 
ditlusion of knowledge its depth is abated. 

Eutyches harangues with wondertul plausibility 
on the distinct merits of all the (Ireek and Roman 
classics, without having thoroughly and attentively 
perused, or entered into the spirit and scope of one 
of them. But Eutyches has diligently digested th^ 
dissertations of Uapin, Bouhours, Felton, Blackwall, 
and llollin ; treatises tliat admirvister great consola- 
tion to the indolent and incurious, to those who can 
tamely rest satisfied with second-hand knowledge, 
as they give concise accounts ot all the great heroes 
of ancient literature, and enable them to speak of 
their several characters, without the tedious drudgery 
of perusing the originals. But the characters of 
writers, as of men, are of a very mixed and com- 
plicated nature, and arc not to be comprehended 
in so small a compass ; such objects do not admit 
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of being drawn in miniatiire, with accuracy and 
distinctness. 

To the present prevailing passion for French 
moralists and French critics, may be imputed the 
superficial show of learning and abilities of which 
I am complaining. And since these alluring au- 
thors are become not only so fashionable an amuse- 
ment of those who ca*'! themselves the polite 
world, but also engross the attention of acade- 
mical students, 1 am tempted to inquire into the 
merits of the most celebrated among them of both 
kinds. 

That Montague abounds in native wit, in quick 
penetration, in a perfect knowledge of the human 
heart, and the various vanities and vices that lurk in 
it, cannot justly be denied. But a man who under- 
takes to transmit his thoughts on life and manners 
to posterity, with the hopes of entertaining and 
amending future ages, must be either exceedingly 
vain or exceedingly careless, if he expects either of 
these effects can be produced by wanton sallies of 
the imagination, by useless and impertinent digres- 
sions, by never forming or following any regular plan, 
never classing or confining his thoughts, never 
changing or rejt*ctiiig any sentiirumt that occurs to 
him. Yet this appears to have been the conduct of 
our celebrated essayist: and it has produced many 
awkward imitators, who, under the notion of writing 
with the fire and ireedoin of this lively old Gascon, 
have fallen into confused rhapsodies and uninterest- 
ing egotisms. 

But these blemishes of Montagne are trifling 
and uiiimportani, compared with his vanity, his 
indecency, and scepticism. That man must totally 
have suppressed the natural love of honest repu- 
tUlibn, which is so powerfully felt by the truly wise 
good, who can calmly sit down to give a 
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catalogue of his private >yceH, and publish his most 
secret infirmities, with the pretence of exhibiting 
u faithful picture of himself, and of exactly pour- 
traying the minutost features of his mind.’ Surely 
he deserves the censure Quintilian bestows on De- 
TTietriuH, a celebrated Grecian statuary, that he w^as 
‘ nimius in veritate, ct siinilitudinis quam pulchri- 
tudinis amantior;’ more studious ot likeness than 
of beauty. 

Though the maxims of the Duke de la lloche- 
foucault, another fashionable philosopher, are writ- 
ten with expressive elegance, and with nervous 
brevity ; yet 1 must be pardoned for aflirming, 
that he who labours to lessen the dignity of liuinaii 
natur(\ destroys many efficacious motives for 
practising worthy actions, and deserves ill of his 
fellow-creatures, whom he paints in dark and dis- 
agreeable colours. As the opinions of men usually 
contract a tincture from the circumstances and 
conditions of their lives, it is easy to discern the 
chagrined courtier, in the satire which this polite 
misanthrope has composed on his own species. 
According to his gloomy and uncomfortable system, 
virtue is mertjly the result of temper and constitu- 
tion, of chance, or of vanity, of fashion, or the fear 
of losing reputation. Thus humanity is brutalized; 
and every high and generous principle is repre- 
sented as imaginary, romantic, and chimencal; 
reason, which by some is too much aggrandized 
and almost deified, is here degraded into an abject 
slave of appetite and passion, and deprived even 
of her just and indisputable authority. As a Oiris- 
tian, and as a man, I despise, I detest such debas- 
ing principles. 

Kochefoucault, to give a smartness and shortness 
to his sentences, frequently makes use of the anti- 
thesis^ a mode of speaking the most tiresome and( 
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disgusting of any, by the sameness and similarity 
of the periods. And sonletimes, in order to keep 
up the point, he neglects the propriety and justness 
of the sentiment, and grossly contradicts himself. 
‘ Happine^^s,’ says he, ‘ consists in the taste, and 
not in the things ; and it is by enjoying what a 
man loves, that he becomes happy ; not by having 
what otliers think desirable.* The obvious doctrine 
contained in this reflection, is the great power of 
imagination with regard to felicity : but, adds the 
reflector in a following maxim, ‘ We are never so 
happy or so miserable, as we imagine ourselves to 
be;’ which is certainly a plain and palpable contra- 
diction of the foregoing opinion. And of such 
contradictions many instances might be alleged in 
this admired writer, which evidently shew that be 
had not digested his thoughts with philosophical 
exactness and precision. 

But the characters of La Bruyere deserve to be 
spohen of in far different terms. They are drawn 
with spirit and propriety, without a total departure 
from nature and resemblance, as sometimes is the 
case in pretended pictures of life. In a few in- 
stances only he has failed, by overcharging his por- 
traits with many ridiculous features that cannot exist 
together in one subject : as in the character of Me- 
nalcas, the absent man, which, though applauded by 
one of my predecessors, is surely absurd, and false 
to nature. This author appears to be a warm 
admirer of virtue, and a steady promoter of her 
interest : he was neither ashamed of Christianity, nor 
afraid to defend it : accordingly, few have exposed 
the folly and absurdity of modish infidels, of infidels 
made by vanity and not by want of conviction, with 
SO much solidity and pleasantry united; he disdained 
to sacrifice truth to levity and licentiousness. Many 
yt bis characters are personal^ and contain allusions 
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which cannot now be understood. It is, indeed, 
the fatje ot' personal satirfe perish with the gene- 
ration in which it is written : many artful strokes 
in Theophrastus himself, perhaps, appear coarse op 
insipid, wliich the Atlicnians looked upon with 
admiration. A different age and different nation 
render us incapable ut reLshmg ^ veiai beauties in 
the Alchyrni^t of Jonson, .md u the Don Quixote 
of Cervantes. 

Saint Evremond is a florid and v«‘ibose trifler, 
witliout novelty or solidity in hib ieih- tons. What 
more can be cxpt C'.ed from one wh- proposed the 
dissolute and aflLcted Petronius for his model in. 
WTiting and living ? 

As the coiruption of our taste is not of equal 
conse(|ut'iu*e with the depravation of our virtue, I 
shall not spend so much time on tne critics, as I 
have done on the moralists of France 

How admirably Kapin, the most • optilrr among 
them, was qualiliod to sit in jndgmeni upon Homer 
and Thucydides, Demosthenes mid Plato, may be 
gathered from an anecdote preserved by Menage, 
who affirms upon his own knowledge, ihat Le Fevre 
of Saumur furnished this assuming critic with the 
Greek passages he had occasion to cite, Rapin 
himself being totally ignorant of that language. 
The censures and the commendations this writer* 
bestows, are general and indiscriminate; without 
specifying the reasons of his approbation or dislike, 
and without alleging the passages that may sup- 
port his opinion : whereas just criticism demands, 
not only that every beauty or blemish be minutely 
pointed out in its different degree and kind, but 
also that the reason and foundation of excellencies 
and faults be accurately ascertained. 

,Bossu is usually and justly placed at the tead 
of the commentators on Aristotle’s Poetics, which 
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certainly he understood and explained in a more 
masterly manner than either Beni or Castclvetro : 
but in one or two instanAis he has indulged a* love 
of subtilty and groundlei^s refinement. That I may 
not be accused of afi'ecting a hind of hatred against 
all the French critics, 1 would ob.^Jeive, that tliis 
learned writer merits the attention and diligent 
perusal of the true scholar. What 1 principally 
aomire in Bossu, is the regularity of his plan, and 
the exactness of his method ; which add utility as 
^ well as beauty to bis work. 

Briimoy has displayed the excellencies of the 
Greek Tragedy in a judicious and comprehensive 
manner. His translations are faithful and elegant ; 
and the analysis of those plays, which, on account 
of some circumstances in ancient manners, would 
shock the readers of this age, and would not there- 
fore bear an entire version, is perspicuous and full. 
Of all the French critics, he and the judicious Fe- 
nelon have had the justice to confess, or perhaps the 
penetration to perceive, in what instances Corneille 
and Hacine have falsified and modernized the cha- 
racters, and overloaded with unnecessary intrigues 
the simple plots of the ancients. 

Let no one, however, deceive himself in thinking, 
that he can gain a competent knowledge either of 
Aristotle or Sophocles, from Bossu or Brumoy, 
how excellent soever these two commentators may 
be. To contemplate these exalted geniuses through 
such -mediums, is like beholding ihe orb of the 
sun, during an eclipse, in a vessel of water. But 
let him eagerly press forward to the great originals : 
‘ juvet integros accedere fontes;’ ‘ his be the joy 
t’ approach th’ untasted springs.’ Let him remem- 
ber, that the Grecian writers alone, both critics 
and poets, are the best masters to teach, in Mil- 
ton’s emphatical style, ‘ What the laws are of' 'a 
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true epic poem, what of a dramatic, what of a 
lyric ; what decorum is which is the grand master- 
piece ‘to observe. This would make them soon 
perceive, what despicable creatures our comihon 
rhymers and play-wrighls be ; and shew them what 
religious, what glorious and magniticent use might 
be made of poetry, both in divine and human things,* 


N* 50. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1753. 


2ukunque turpi fraude stmelinnoluitf 

Etlamsi verurn dicit^ amitiit Jidem* PH£D. 

The wretch that often has deceiv’d, 

Though truth he speaks is ne’er believ’d. 


When Aristotle was once asked, what a man could 
gain by uttering falsehoods ; he replied, ‘ Not to be 
credited when he shall tell the truth.’ 

The character of a liar is at once so hateful and 
contemptible, that even of those who have lost thelV 
virtue it might be expected, that from the violation 
of truth they should be restrained by their pride. 
Almost every other vice that disgraces human na» 
ture, may be kept in countenance by applause and 
association : the corrupter of virgin innocence sees 
himself envied by the men, and at least not de- 
tested by the women: the drunkard may easily 
unite with beings, devoted like himself to noisy 
merriment or silent insensibility, who will celebrate 
his victories over the novices of intemperance, boast 
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themselves the companions of his prowess, and tell 
with rapture of the multitudes whom unsuccessful 
emulation has hurried to the grave : even thje rob- 
ber and the cut-throat have their followers, who 
admire their address and intrepidity, their stratagems 
of rapine, and their fidelity to the gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
versally despised, abandoned, and disowned : he has 
no domestic consolations, which he can oppose to the 
censure of mankind ; he can retire to no fraternity, 
where his crimes may stand in the place of virtues • 
but is given up to the hisses of the multitude, with- 
out friend and without apologist. It is the peculiar 
condition of falsehood, to be equally detested by 
the good and bad: ‘ The devils,’ says Sir Thomas 
Brown, ‘ do not tell lies to one another ; for truth 
is necessary to all societies : nor can the society of 
hell subsist without it.’ 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus gene- 
rally detested sliould be generally avoided ; at least 
that none should expose himself to unabated and 
unpitied infamy, without an adequate temptation ; 
and that to guilt so easily detected, and so severely 
punished, an adequate temptation would not readily 
be found. 

Yet so it is, that in defiance of censure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated j and scarcely 
the most vigilant and unremitted circumspection 
will secure him that mixes with mankind, from 
being hourly deceived by men of whom it can 
scarcely be imagined, that they mean any injury 
to him or profit to themselves ; even where the 
subject of conversation could not have been ex- 
pected to put the passions in motion, or to have 
excited either hope or fear, or zeal or malignity, 
sufficient to induce any man to put his reputation 
ijf hazard, however little he might value it, or, to 
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overpower the love of truth, however weak might 
be its influence. • 

The* casuists have very diligently distinguished 
lies into their several classes, according to their va- 
rious degrees of malignity : but they have, 1 think, 
generally omitted that which is most common, and 
perhaps not least mischievous ; which, since the 
moralists liave not given it a name, 1 shall distinguish 
as the Lie of Vanity. 

To vanity may justly be imputed most of the 
falsehoods, which every man perceives hourly play- 
ing upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of those that 
are propagated with success. To tlie lie of com- 
merce, and the lie of malice, the motive is so apparent, 
that they are seldom negligently or implicitly re- 
ceived: suspicion is always watchful over the prac- 
tices of interest ; and whatever the hope of gain, or 
desire of mischief, can prompt one man to assert, 
another is by reasons equally cogent incited to re- 
fute. But vanity pleases herself with such light gra- 
tifications, and looks forward to pleasure so remotely 
consequential, that her practices raise no alarm, and 
her stratagems are not easily discovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often suffered to pass unpur- 
siied by suspicion : because he that would watch her 
motions can never be at rest : fraud and malice 
are bounded in their influence ; some opportunity 
of time and place is necessary to their agency ; 
but scarce any man is abstracted one moment 
from his vanity ; and he, to whom truth affords no 
gratifications, is generally inclined to seek them in 
falsehoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, ‘ that every 
man has a desire to appear superior to others, 
though it were only in having seen what they havo 
not seen/ Such an accidental advantage, since it 
neither implies merit, nor confers dignity, pne 
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^\ould think should not be desired so much, as to 
be counterfeited ; yet evoti this vanity, trifling as it 
is, produces innumerable narratives, all ecpially 
false ; but more or less credible in proportion to the 
skill or confidence of the felatcr. How many may 
a man of diirusivc conversation count among his 
acquaintances, wliose lives have been signali/A'd by 
numberless escapes ; who never cross the river but 
in a storm, or take a journey into the country with- 
out more adventures than befel the kniglit-errants of 
ancient times in pathless forests or enchanted castles ! 
How many must he know, to whom portents and 
prodigies are of daily occurrence ; and for whom 
nature is hourly working wonders invisible to every 
other eye, only to supply them with subjects of 
conversation 1 

Others there are that amuse tlicmselvcs with the 
dissemination of falsehood, at greater hazard of de- 
tection and disgrace ; men marked out by some lucky 
planet for univ^ersal confidence and friendship, who 
have been consulted in every difficulty, entrusted 
with every secret, and summoned to every transac- 
tion : it is the supreme felicity of these men, to stun 
all companies with noisy information ; to still doubt, 
and overbear opposition, with certain knowledge or 
authentic intelligence. A liar of this kind, with a 
strong memory or brisk imagination, is often the 
oracle of an ob'^cure club, and, till time discovers his 
impostures, dictates to his hearers with uncontrouled 
authority : for if a public question be started, ho was 
present at the debate ; if a new fashion be mentioned, 
he was at court the first day of its appearance ; if a 
new performance of literature draws the attention of 
the public, he has patronized the author, and seen his 
work in manuscript ; if a criminal of eminence be con- 
demned to die, he often predicted his fate, and en- 
deavoured his reformation : and who that lives at a 
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distance from the scene of action, will dare to con- 
tradict a man, who repoats from his own eyes and 
ears, and to whom all persons and affairs are thus 
intimately known ? 

This kind of falsehood is generally successful for 
a time, because it is practised at first with timidity 
and caution ; but the prosperity of the liar is of short 
duration; the reception of one story is always an 
incitement to the forgery of another less probable: 
and he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till 
pride or reason rises up against him, and his com- 
panions will no longer endure to see him wiser than 
themselves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all these fic- 
tions intend some exaltation of themselves, and are 
led oft’ by the pursuit of honour from their attend- 
ance upon truth : their narratives always imply some 
consequence in favour of their courage, their saga- 
city, or their activity, their familiarity with the 
learned, or their reception among the great; they 
are always bribed by the present pleasure of seeing 
themselves superior to those that surround them, and 
receiving the homage of silent attention and envious 
admiration. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by less 
visible. gratifications : the present age abounds with 
a race of liars who are content with the conscious- 
ness of falsehood, and whose pride is to deceive 
others without any gain or glory to themselves. 
Of this tribe it is the supieme pleasure to remark a 
lady in the play-house or the park, and to publish, 
under the character of a man suddenly enamoured, 
an advertisement in the news of the next day, con- 
taining a minute description of her person and her 
dress. From this artifice, however, no other eft’ect 
can be expected, than perturbations which the writer 
can never see, and conjectures of which he can never 
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be informed : some mischief, however, he hopes he 
has done; and to have done mischief, is of some 
importance. He sets his invention to work again, 
and produces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, 
with all the circumstances of time and place accu- 
rately adjusted. This is a jest of greater effect and 
longer duration : if he fixes his scene at a proper 
distance, lie may for se veral days keep a wife in 
terror for her husband, or a mother for her son ; and 
please himself with refiecling, that by his abilities 
and address some addition is made to the miseries 
of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law in Scotland, by 
whicli Jicasing-making was capitally punished. I 
am, indeed, lar from desiring to increase* in this 
kingdom the number of c vecutions ; yet J cannot 
but, think, that ihe^y who destroy the confidence of 
.society, wc*akcn tiio credit of intelligence, and inter- 
rupt the security of life; harass the delicate with 
shame, and perplex the timorous with alarms ; 
might very properly be aw'akcncd to a sense of their 
crimes, by denunciations of a whipping-post or pil- 
lory : since many are so insensible of right and 
wrong, that tliey have no standard of action but 
the law ; nor feel guilt, but as they dread punish- 
ment. 

T. 
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Si quid ex Pindari, Flaccive dictis fuerit inlerjerhm vplendel 
OTfitio ; soulesnf^ st ij^uid e starris Pialmis apte fn t;/ nltex- 
lum'^ An Lihii Spit itus ccclestis afflntii ptoditi soidvni^tbis 
pitp scnptis Jhnuri, Purtpidu, ant Ennu ? ERASMUS. 

Is a discourse beautified by a quotation from Pindar and 
Huiace ^ and shall we think it blemished by a passage from 
the sacred Psalms apfly interwoven ^ Do wt; despise the 
books w’hich were dictated by the Spirit of Ood, in com- 
parison of Homer, Euripides, and Ennius? 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 

In the library of the Benedictine Monks at Lyons, 
has lately been discovered a most curious manu- 
script of the celebrated Longinus. As 1 know you 
will eagerly embrace every opportunity of contri- 
buting to promote, or rather revive, a reverence and 
love for the Sacred Writings, I send you the fol- 
lowing extract, translated from this extraordinary 
work. 

My dear Terentianus, 

You may remember that in my treatise on the Sub- 
lime, I quoted a striking example of it from Moses 
the Jewish lawgiver ; ‘ Let there be light, and there 
was light.’ 1 have since met with a large volume, 
translated into Greek by the order of Ptolemy, con- 

F 3 
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taining all ttie religions opinions, the civil laws and 
customs of that singular and unaccountable people. 
And to confess the truth, I am greatly astonished 
at the incomjiarablc elevation of its style, and the 
supreme grandeur of its images; many of which 
excel the utmost efforts of the most exalted genius 
of Greece. 

At the appearance of God, the mountains and 
the forests do not only tremble as in Homer, but 
‘ ar^pnelted down like wax at his presence.* He 
rides not on a swift chariot over the level waves 
like Neptune, but ‘ comes flying upon the wings of 
the wind : while the floods clap their hands, and the 
hills and forests, and earth and heaven, all exult 
together before their Lord.’ And how dost thou 
conceive, my friend, the exalted idea of the univer- 
sal presence of the infinite Mind can be expres.sed, 
adequately to the dignity of the subject, but in the 

following manner ? ‘ Whither shall I go from thy 

presence? If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
there 1 If I go down to hell, lo, thou art there also 1 
If I take wings and fly toward the morning, or re- 
main in the uttermost parts of the w’^estern ocean ; 

even there also* the poet does not say, ‘ I shall 

find thee,’ but, far more forcibly and emphatically 

thy right hand shall hold me.* With what 

majesty and magnificence is the Creator of the 
world, before whom the whole universe is repre- 
sented as nothing, nay, less than nothing, and va- 
nity, introduced making the following sublime in- 
quiry ! ‘ Who hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, and meted out heaven with a span, 
and comprehended the dust of the earth in a mea- 
sure', and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance V Produce me, Terentianus, any 
image or description in Plato himself, so truly .el e- 
vat^ and divine ! Where did these barbarians learn 

1 
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to speak of God, in terras tlmt alone appear worthy 
of him J How contemplible and vile are the d(3ities 
of Homer and Hesiod, in comparison of this ,1eho- 
VAFi of the illiterate .lews ! before whom, to use this 
poet’s own words, all other gods are ‘ as a drop of a 
bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the ba- 
lance.’ 

Had I been acquainted with this wonderful volume, 
while I w^as writing my treatise on the PathetiCf I 
could have enriched my work with many stroke^ of 
eloquence, more irresistibly moving than any I have 
borrowed from our three great tragedians, or even 
from the tender Simonides himself. The saml 
Moses I formerly mentioned, relates the history o 
a youth sold into captivity by his brethren, in a man- 
ner so deeply interesting, with so many little strokes of 
nature and ])assioii, with such penetrating knowledge 
of the human heart, with such various and un- 
expected changes of fortune, and with such a strik- 
ing and important discovery, as cannot be read with- 
out astonishment and tears ; and which I am almost 
confident Aristotle would have preferred to the story 
of his admired CEdipus, for the artificial manner in 
which the recognition, avayvwpjo-if, is effected, emerg- 
ing gradually from the incidents and circumstances 
of the story itself, and not from things extrinsical 
and unessential to the fable. 

In another part we are presented with the picture 
of a man most virtuous and upright, who, for the 
trial and exercise of his fortitude and patience, is 
hurried down from the summits of felicity, into the 
lowest depths of distress and despair. Were ever 
sorrow and misery and compassion expressed more 
forcibly and feelingly, than by the behaviour of his 
friends, who when they first discovered him in this 
altered condition, destitute, afflicted, tormented, ‘ sat 
down with him upon the ground seven days and 
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spven nights ; Jind none spake a word unto him, 
for they saw that his grief was very great.’ Let 
us candidly confess, that tllis noble passage i§ equal, 
if not superior, to that celebrated description of 
parental sorrow in il^lschylus : where that venerable 
father of tragedy, whose lire and enthusiasm some- 
times force him forwards to the very borders of im- 
probability, has in this instance justly reprCvSented 
a\iobe sitting disconsolately three days together upon 
the tomb of her children, covered wdth a veil, and 
observing a profound silence. Such silences have 
something more affecting and more strongly expres- 
sive of passion, than the most artful speeches. In 
Sophocles, when the unfortunate Deianira discovers 
Iter mistake in having sent a poisoned vestment to 
her husband Hercules, her surprise and sorrow are 
unspeakable, and she answ^ers not her son who ac- 
quaints her with the disaster, but goes off the stage 
without uttering a syllable. A writer unacquainted 
with nature and the heart, would have put into her 
inoutli twenty florid Iambics, in which she would 
bitterly have bewailed her misfortunes, and inform- 
ed the spectators that she was going to die. 

In representing likewise the desolation and de- 
struction of the cities of Babylon and Tyre, these 
Jewish writers have afforded many instances of true 
pathos. One of them expresses the extreme distress 
occasioned by a famine, by this moving circumstance. 
‘ The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the 
roof of his mouth for thirst ; the young children ask 
bread, and no man breaketh it unto them; the hands 
of the pitiful women have sodden their own children.’ 
Wlich tender and affecting stroke reminds me of 
the picture of a sacked city by Aristides the Theban, 
on which we have so often gazed with inexpressi- 
ble delight ; that great artist has expressed the con- 
cern of a bleeding and dying mother, lest her infalit. 
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who is creeping to her side, should lick the blood 
that fl^-vvs from her breasil, and mistake it for lier 
milk. 

In tlie ninth book of the Iliad, Ilomer represents 
the horrors of a conquered city, by saying, that her 
heroes should be slain, her palaces overthrown, her 
matrons ravished, and her whole race enslaved. But 
one of those Jewish poets, by a single circumstance, 
has far more emphatically pointed out the utter de- 
solation of Babylon : ‘ I will make a man more pre- 
cious tlian fine gold; even a single person than the 
golden wedge of Ophir.’ 

What seems to be particularly excellent in those 
writers, is their selection of such adjuncts and cir- 
cumstances upon each subject, as are best calculated 
to strike the imagination and embellish their de- 
scriptions. Thus, they think it not enough to say, 
‘ that Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, shall never 
more be inhabited;’ but they add a picturesque 
stroke, ‘ neither shall the Arabian pitch his lent 
there ; the wild beasts of the island shall cry in 
their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces.’ 

You have heard me frequently observe, how much 
visions, or images, by which a writer seems to be- 
hold objects that are absent, or even iion-existenL 
contribute to the true sublime. For this reason 1 
have ever admired Minerva’s speech in the fifth 
book of the Iliad, where she tells her favourite Dio- 
mede, ‘ that she will purge bis eyes from the mists 
of mortality, and give him power clearly to discern 
the gods that were at that time assisting the Trojans, 
that he might not be guilty of the impiety of wound- 
ing any of the celestial beings, Venus* excepted.’ 
Observe the superior strength and liveliness of the 
following image : ‘Jehovah,’ the tutelar God of the 
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Jews, ‘ opened the eyes of the young man, and he 
saw ; and behold, the mountain was full of horses, 
and chariots of fire round about him !’ 

Do we start, and tremble, and turn pale, when 
Orestes exclaims that the furies are rushing forward 
to seize him i and shall we be less alVected with the 
writer, who breaks out into the following question ? 
‘ Who is this that cometh from Edom wiih dyed gar- 
ments from Bosra; this th.j* is gloiious in his ap- 
parel, travelling in the greatness ol his strength T — 
It is the avenging God of the oppressed Jews, whom 
the poet imagines he beholds, and whose answer 
follows, ‘ ] that am mighty to save.’ ‘ W heretore,’ 
resumes the poet, ‘ art tliou red in thy apparel, and 
thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat?’ 
* 1 have trodden the wine-press alone,’ answers the 
God ; ‘ and of the people there were none with me; 
for I will tread them in mine anger and trample them 
in my fury, arid their blood shall be sprinkled upon 
my garments, and I will stain all my raiment.’ An- 
other writer, full of the idea of that destruction with 
which his country was threatened, cries out, ‘ How 
long shall 1 see the standard, and hear the sound of 
the trumpet !’ And to represent total desolation, 
he imagines he sees the universe reduced to its pri- 
mitive chaos : ‘ I beheld the earth, and lo ! it was 
without form and void ; and the heavens, and they 
had no light.’ 

Above all I am marvellously struck with the 
beautj\and boldness of the Prosopopgeias, and the 
rich variety of comparisons, with which every page 
of those extraordinary writings v abounds. When 
1 shall have pointed out a lew of these to your 
view, I shall think your curiosity will be sufficiently 
excited to peruse the book itself from which they 
are drawn. And do not suffer yourself to be pre- 
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judiced against it, by the reproaches, raillery, and 
satire,^ Avhich I know my friend and disciple Por- 
phyry is perpetually pouring upon the Jews. Fare- 
well. 

Z. 


52. SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1733. 


-7/rf" nuga seria ducent 

In mala deruum, HOR. 

■ ■ — Tiiflessiich as these 

To serious mischiefs load. FRANCIS. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

Though there are many calamities to which all 
men are equally exposed, yet some species of in- 
tellectual distress are thought to be peculiar to the* 
vicious. The various evils of disease and poverty, 
pain and sorrow, are frequently derived trom others; 
but shame and confusion are supposed to proceed 
from ourselves, and to be incurred only by the mis- 
conduct which they punish. This supposition is 
indeed specious ; but 1 am convinced by the strongest 
evidence that it is not true : I can oppose expe- 
rience to theory ; and as it will appear that I suffer 
considerable loss by my testimony, it must be allow- 
ed to have the most distinguishii^ characteristic of 
sincerity. 
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That ("VTry man is happy in proportion as he is 
virtuous, was once iny iavourite principle •, 1 ad- 
vanced and defended it in all companies ; and as the 
last cITort of iny genius in its behalf, 1 contrived a 
series of events by v\hicli it was illustrated and esta- 
blished : and that J might substitute action lor nar- 
rative, and decorate sentiment with the beauties of 
poetry, 1 regulated my story by the rules of the 
drama, and with great application and labour 
wrought it into a tragedy. 

When it was linisht‘d, 1 sat down, like Hercules 
after his labours, (exulting in the past, and enjoying 
the future by anticipation. J read it to every friend 
who favoured me with a visit, and when I went 
abroad I always put it into my pocket. Thus it 
became known to a circle that was always increas- 
ing ; and was at length mentioned wuth such com- 
mendation to a very great lady, that she was pleased 
to favour me with a message, l)y which I was in- 
vited to breakfast at nine the next morning, and ac- 
quainted that a select company w^ould then expect 
the pleasure of hearing me read my play. 

The delight that 1 received from the contempla- 
tion of my performance, the encomium of my friends, 
and especially this message, was in my opinion an 
experimental proof of my principles, and a reward 
of my merit. I reflected with great self-compla- 
cence, upon the general complaint that genius was 
without patronage; and concluded, that all who 
had been neglected v^ere unw^orthy of notice. I be- 
lieved that ni]^wn elevation w^as not only certain 
but near ; and that the representation of my play 
would be secured by a message to the manager, 
which would render the mortifying drudgery of 
solicitation and attendance unnecessary. 

l!flate4 with these expectations, I rbse early in the 
iorning, and being dressed long before it was time 
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to set out, 1 amused myself by repeating the favourite 
passage^ of my tragedy aloud, forming polite an- 
swers to the compliments that should be made me, 
and adjusting the cereii^qny of my visit. 

1 observed the time appointed with such punc- 
tuality, that I knocked at the door while the clock 
was striking. Orders had been given for my ad- 
mittance ; and the porter being otherwise engaged, 
it happened that the servant, whose place it was to 
introduce me, opened the door in his stead, and, 
upon hearing my name, advanced directly before 
me into the room ; so that no discovery was made 
of an enormous queue of brown paper, which some 
mischievous brat had, with a crooked pin, hung be- 
tween the two locks of my major periwig. 1 fol- 
lowed the valet into a magnificent apartment, wliere, 
after I got within a very large Indian screen, I 
found five ladies and a gentleman. 

1 was a little disconcerted in my first address, by 
the respect that was shewn me,' and the curiosity 
with which I was regarded : however, I made my 
general obeisance, and addressing myself in parti- 
cular to the elder of the ladies, whom I considered 
as my patroness, 1 expressed my sense of the honour 
she had done me in a short speech, which I had 
preconceived for the purpose ; but I was immedi- 
ately informed, that the lady whose favour I had 
acknowledged was not yet come down : this mistake 
increased my confusion : for, as I could not again 
repeat the Same words, I reflected that I should be 
at last unprepared for the occasion on which they 
were to have been used. The company all this 
while continued standing ; I therefore halftily turned 
about to reconnoitre my chair ; but the moment I 
was seated, I perceived every one labouring to stifle 
a laugh. I instantly suspected that I had committed 
some ridiculous indecorum, and I attempted to apo- 
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logize for I knew not what offence ; but after some 
hesitation, my extreme sensibility struck me speech- 
less. The gentleman, however, kindly discovered 
the cause of their merrimeat, by exclaiming against 
the rude licentiousness of the vulgar, and at the 
same time taking from behind me the pendulous re- 
proach to the honours of my head. This discovery 
afforded me inexpressible relief ; my paper ramellic 
was thrown into the fire, and I joined in the laugh 
which it produced ; but I was still embarrassed by 
the consequences of my mistake, and expected the 
lady, by whom I had been invited, with solicitude 
and apprehension. 

When she came in, the deference with which she 
was treated by persons who were so much my su- 
periors, struck me with aw^e ; my powers of recol- 
lection were suspended, and I resolved to express 
my sentiments only by the lowness of my bow and 
the distance of my behaviour : 1 therefore hastily re- 
treated backward ; and at the same time bowling with 
the most profound reverence, unhappily overturned 
the screen, which, in its fall, threw down the break- 
fast-table, broke all the china, and crippled the lap- 
dog. In the midst of this ruin I stood torpid in 
silence and amazement, stunned with the shrieks of 
the ladies, the yelling of the dog, and the clattering 
of the china : and while I considered myself as the 
author of such complicated mischief, I believe 1 felt 
as keen anguish as he, who, with a halter about 
his neck, looks up, while the other end of it is 
fastening to the gibbet. 

The screen, however, was soon replaced, and the 
broken emna removed; and though the dog was 
the principal object of attention, yet the lady some- 
times adverted to me: she politely desired that 1 
would consider the accident as of no consequence ; 
the china^ she said, was a trifle, and she hoped 
2 
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Pompey was more frightened than hurt. I made 
some apology, but with ^reat confusion and inco- 
lierence : at length, however, we were again seated, 
and breakfast was brought in. 

I was extremely mOTified to perceive that the 
discourse turned wholly upon the virtues of Pom- 
pey, and the consequences of his hurt; it was 
examined with gioat attention and solicitude, and 
found to be a razure of the skin the whole length 
of one of his fore- legs. After some topical appli- 
cation, his cushion w'as placed in the corner by his 
lady, upon which he lay down, and indeed whined 
piteously. 

I was beginning to recover from my perplexity, 
and had just made an attempt to introduce a new sub- 
ject of conversation, when, casting my eye downw'ard, 
I was again thrown into extreme confusion, by seeing 
something hang from the fore-part of my chair, which 
I imaging to be a portion of my shirt ; though indeed 
it was no other than the corner of a napkin on which 
I sat, and which, during the confusion produced by 
the fall of the screen, had been left in the chair. 

My embarrassment was soon discovered, thougli 
the cause was mistaken ; and the lady hoping to re- 
move It, by giving me an opportunity to display my 
abilities without the restraint of ceremony, requested 
that I would now give her the pleasure which she 
had impatiently expected, and read my play. 

My play, therefore, I was obliged to produce, and 
having found an opportunity hastily to button up the 
corner of the napkin while the manuscript lay open 
in my lap, I began to read : and though my voice was 
at first languid, tremulous, and irresolute, yet my at- 
tention was at length drawn from my situation to my 
subject ; 1 pronounced with greater emphasis and pro- 
priety, and 1 began to watch for the effects which I 

• ^ a 
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expected to produce upon my auditors ; but I was ex- 
trernely mortified to find, J,hat whenever I paused to 
give room for a remark or an encomium, the interval 
was filled with an ejaculation of jiity for the dog, who 
still continued to whine upoh his cushion, and was la- 
mented in these affectionate and jiathctic terms 

‘ Ah ! poor, dear, pretty, little creature.’ 

It happened, however, that by some incidents in 
the fourth act, the passions were apparently inte- 
rested, and I was just exulting in my success, when 
the lady who sat next me unhappily o[)ening her 
snulf-box, which was not effected w ithout some dif- 
ficulty, the dust that flew up threw me into a fit of 
sneezing, winch instantly caused my upper lip to 
put me again out of countenance : 1 tlierefore hastily 
felt for rny handkerchief, and it was not with less 
emotion than if 1 had seen a ghost, that 1 discovered 
it had been picked out of my pocket. In the mean- 
time, the opprobious effusion Uescended like an icicle 
to my chin ; and the eyes of the company, which 
this accident had drawn upon me, were now turned 
away, with looks w hich shewed that their pity was 
not proof against the ridicule of my distress. What 
I suffered at this moment, can neithei be expressed 
nor conceived ; I turned my head this way and that 
in the anguish of my mind, without knowing wdiat I 
sought ; and at last, holding up my manuscript be- 
fore my face, I was compelled to make use of the 
end of my neckcloth, which I again buttoned into 
my bosom. After many painful efforts, 1 proceeded 
in my lecture, and again fixed the attention of my 
hearers. The fourth act w'as finished, and they 
expressed great impatience to hear the catastrophe : 
J therefore began the fifth with fresh confidence and 
vigour ; but, before I had read a page, I was inter- 
rupted by two gentlemen of great quality, professors 
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of Buckism, who came with a design to wait upon 
the ladles to an auction. 

I rose up with the rest of the company when 
they came in ; but what was iny astonishment, to 
perceive the napkin, which I had unfortunately se- 
cured by one corner, hang down from my waist to 
the ground ! From this dilemma, however, I was 
delivered by the noble Buck, who stood neajest 
to me: who, swearing an oath of astonishment, 
twitched the napkin from me, and throwing it to 
the servant, told him that he had redeemed it from 
the rats, who were dragging it by degrees into a 
place where he would never have looked for it. 
The young ladies were scarce less confounded at 
this accident than I ; and the noble matron herself 
was somewhat disconcerted : she saw my extreme 
confusion ; and thought fit to apologize for her 
cousin’s behaviour, * He is a wild boy, Sir,’ says 
she, ‘ he plays these tricks with every body ; but it 
is his way, and nobody minds it.’ When we were 
once more seated, the Bucks, upon the peremptory 
refusal of the ladies to go out, declared they would 
stay and hear the last act of my tragedy ; I was 
therefore requested to go on. But my spirits were 
quite exhausted by the violent agitation of my 
mind; and I was intimidated by the presence of* 
two persons, who appeared to consider me and my 
performance as objects only of merriment and sport. 

1 would gladly have renounced all that in the morn- 
ing had been the object of my hope, to recover the 
dignity which I had already lost in my own estima- 
tion ; and had scarce any wish but to return with- 
out further disgrace into the quiet shade of obscurity. 
The ladies, however, would take no denial, and I 
was at length obliged to comply. 

I* was much pleased and surprised at the atten- 
tion with which my new auditors seemed to listen 
Q 3 
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as I went on : the dog was now silent ; I increased 
the pathos of my voice in proportion as 1 ascended 
the climax of distress, and flattered myself that 
poetry and truth would still be victorious ; but just 
at this crisis, the gentleman, who had disengaged 
me from the napkin, desired me to stop half a mo- 
ment : something, he said, had just started into his 
mind, which, if he did not communicate, he might 
forget : then, turning to his companion, ‘ Jack,’ says 
he, ‘ there w^as sold in Smithfield no longer ago 
than last Saturday, the largest ox that ever I be- 
held in my life.’ The ridicule ot this malicious 
apostrophe was so striking, that pity and decorum 
gave way, and my patroness herself burst into 
laughter : upon me, indeed, it produced a very 
different effect : for if I had been delected in an 
unsuccessful attempt to pick a pocket, I could not 
have felt more shame, confusion, and anguish. 
The laughter into which the company had been sur- 
prised, was, however, immediately suppressed, and 
a severe censure passed upon the person who pro- 
duced it. To atone for the mortification which 1 
had suffered, the ladies expressed the utmost im- 
patience to hear the conclusion, and 1 was en- 
couraged by repeated ®icomiums to proceed ; but, 
though I once more attempted to recollect myself, 
and again began the speech in which I had been 
interrupted, yet my thoughts were still distracted ; 
voice faltered, and I had scarce breath to finish 
le first period. 

This was r6tnarked by my tormentor the Buck, 
virho, suddenly snatching the manuscript out of my 
hands, declared that I did not do my play justice, 
ai|d that lie would finish it himself. He then be- 
1^ to read ; but the affected gravity of his counte- 
nance, fhe unnatural tone of his voice, and the re- 
fembrance of his late anecdote of the ox, excited 
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soiiriatiqns that were incompatible both with pity 
and teVror, and rendered me extremely wretclujd 
by keeping the company perpetually on the brink 
of laughter. 

In the action of my play, virtue had been sus- 
tained by her own dignity, and exulted in the en- 
joyment of intellectual and independent liapj)iness, 
during a series of external calamities that termi- 
nated in death ; and vuce, by the success of iier own 
projects, had been betrayed into shame, perplexity, 
and confusion. Tliese events were indeed natural ; 
and therefore I poetically inferred, with all the con- 
fidence of demonstration, that ^ the torments of 
Tartarus, and the felicity of Elysium, were not ne- 
cessary to the justification of the Gods , since what- 
ever inequality might be pretended in the distribu- 
tion of externals, peace is still the prerogative of 
virtue, and intellectual misery can be inflicted only 
by guilt.’ 

But the intellectual misery which I suffered at 
the very moment when this favourite sentiment was 
read, produced an irresistible conviction that it was 
false: because, except the dread of that punish- 
ment which I had -indirectly denied, I felt all the 
torment that could be inflicted by guilt. In the 
prosecution of an undertaking which I believed to 
be virtuous, peace had been driven from my heart 
by the concurrence of accident with the vices of 
others; and the misery that I suffered, suddenly 
propagated itself : for not only enjoyment, but hope 
was now at an end ; my play, upon which both had 
depended, was overturned from its foundation ; and 
I was so much affected that I took my leave with the 
abrupt haste of distress and perplexity. I had no 
concern about what should be said of me when I 
was departed ; and, perhaps, at the moment when« 
I went out of the, house, there was not in thei Wotlti 
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any human bcin^^ more wj-ctchcd than myself. The 
next morning, when I reflected coolly upon tliese 
events, I would willingly have reconciled my ex- 
perience with my principles, even at the expense of 
my morals. 1 would have supposed that my desire 
of approbation was inordinate, and that a virtuous 
indifl’ercnce about the opinion of others would have 
prevented all my distress ; but I was compelled to 
acknowledge, that to acquire this indifTcrcnce was 
not possible, and that no man becomes vicious by 
not effecting impossibilities : there may be heights 
of virtue beyond our reach ; but to be vicious, we 
must either do something from which we have power 
to abstain, or neglect something which we have 
power to do : there remained, therefore, no expe- 
dient to recover any part of the credit I had lost, 
but setting a truth, which I had newly discovered 
by means so extraordinary, in a new light: and 
with this view I am a candidate for a place in the 
A^dvcnlurer, 

I am. Sir, your’s, &:c. 

DRAMATICUS. 


N" 53. TUESDAY, MAY 8, 1753. 


Suisse sues patimur Manes. VIRGp 

Each has his lot, and bears the fate he drew. 


sia. Fleet, May 6. 

y In consequence of my engagements, I address you 
qpce more from the habitations of misery. In this 
from which business and pleasure are equally 
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excluded, and in which our only employment and 
diversion is to hear the ilarratives of each other, I 
might much sooner have gathered materials for a 
letter, had 1 not hoped to have been reminded of 
my promise : but since I find myself placed in the 
regions of oblivion, where I am no less neglected 
by you than by the rest of mankind, I resolved no 
longer to wait for solicitation, but stole early this 
evening from between gloomy sullenness and riotous 
merriment, to give you an account of part of my 
companions. 

One of the most eminent members of our club is 
Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whose name the 
Olympic heroes would not have been ashamed. 
Ned was born to a small estate, which he deter- 
mined to improve ; and therefore as soon as he 
became of age, mortgaged part of his land to buy 
a mare and stallion, and bred horses for the course. 
He was at first very successful, and gained several 
of the king’s plates, as he is now every day boast- 
ing, at the expense of very little more than ten 
times their value. At last, however, he discovered, 
that victory brought him more honour than profit ; 
resolving, therefore, to be rich as well as illustrious, 
lie repleni.shed his pockets by another mortgage, 
became on a sudden a daring Better, and resolving 
not to trust a jockey with his fortune, rode his 
horse himself, distanced two of his couipetitors, the 
first heat, and at last won the race, by forcing his 
horse on a descent to full speed, at the hazard of 
his neck. His estate was thus repaired, and some 
friends that had no souls advised him to ^ive over ; 
but Ned now knew the way to riches, and therefore 
without caution increased his expenses. From 
this hour he talked and dreamed of nothing but a 
liorsQ-race ; and rising soon to the summit of eques- 
trian reputation, he was constantly expected on 
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, every course, divided all his time between lords 
and jockeys, and as tlwf unexperienced regulated 
their bets by his examj)le, gained a great deal of 
money by laying openly on one horse and secretly 
on the other. Ned was now so sure of growing 
rich, that he involved his estate in a third mort- 
gage, borrowed money of all his fiicnds, and 
risked his whole fortune upon Bay Lincoln, tie 
mounted with beating luart, started fair and won 
the fiist heat; but in the second, as he was push- 
ing against the foremost of his rivals, his girth broke, 
his shoulder was dislocated, and before he was dis- 
missed by the surgeon, two bailiffs lastcned upon 
him, and he saw Newmarket no more, llis daily 
amusement for four years has been to blow the sig- 
nal for starting, to make imaginary matches, to re- 
peat the pedigree of Bay Lincoln, and to form re- 
solutions against trusting another groom with the 
choice of his girth. 

The next in seniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, a 
man of deep contrivance and impenetrable secrecy. 
His father died with the reputation of more w ealth 
than he possessed : Tim, therefore, entered the 
world with a reputed fortune of ten thousand 
pounds. Of this he very well knew that eight 
thousand was imaginary : but being a man of re- 
fined policy, and know ing how^ much honour is an- 
nexed to riches, he resolved never to detect his own 
poverty; but furnished his house with elegance, 
scattered his money with profusion, encouraged 
every scheme of costly pleasure, spoke of petty 
losses wnth negligence, and on the day before an 
execution entered his doors, luid proclaimed at a 
public table his resolution to be jolted no longer in 
abackney-coach. 

Another of my companions is tlie magnanimous 
^ack Scatter, the son of a country gentleman, w ho 
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having no other care than to leave him rich, con- 
sidered tliat literature could not be had without 
expense; masters would not teach for nothing; 
and when a book was bought and read, it would 
sell for little. Jack was, therelbre, taught to read 
and write by the butler ; and when this acquisition 
was made, was left to pass his days in the kitchen 
and the stable, where he heard no crime censured but 
covetousness and distrust of poor honest servants, 
and where all the praise was bestowed on good 
housekeeping and a free heart. At the death of 
his father, Jack set himself to retrieve the honour 
of his family : he abandoned his cellar to the but- 
ler, ordered his groom to provide hay and corn at 
discretion, took his housekeeper’s word for the ex- 
penses of the kitchen, allowed all his servants to do 
their work by deputies, permitted his domestics to 
keep his house open to their relations and acquaint- 
ance, and in ten years was conveyed hither, without 
having purchased by the loss of his patrimony either 
honour or pleasure, or obtained any other gratification 
than that of having corrupted the neighbouring vil- 
lagers by luxury and idleness. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Cornhill, and passed 
eight years in prosperous diligence, without any 
care but to keep his books, or any ambition but to 
be in time an alderman ; but then, by some unac- 
countable revolution in his understanding, he be- 
came enamoured of wit and humour, despised the 
conversation of pedlars and stockjobbers, and 
rambled every night to the regions of gaiety, in 
quest of company suited to his taste. The wits at 
first flocked about him for sport, and afterwards 
for interest ; some found their way into his books, 
and some into his pockets ; the man of adventure 
was equipped from bis shop for the pursuit of e 
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fortune ; and he had sometimes the honour to have 
his security accepted when his friends were in dis- 
tress. Elated with these associations, he soon 
learned to neglect his shop ; and having drawn his 
money out of the funds, to avoid the necessity of 
leasing men of honour for trifling debts, he has 
been forced at last to retire hither, till his friends 
can procure him a post at court. 

Anotlier that joins in the same mess is Bob Cor- 
nice, whose life has been spent in fitting up a house. 
About ten years ago Bob purchased the country 
habitation of a bankrupt : the mere shell of a build- 
ing, Bob holds no great matter, the inside is the test 
of elegance. Of this house he was no sooner master 
than he summoned twenty workmen to his assist- 
ance, tore up the floors and laid them anew, stripped 
off the wainscot, drew the windows from their 
frames, altered the disposition of doors and fire- 
places, and cast the whole fabric into a new form : 
his next care was to have his ceilings painted, his 
pannels gilt, and his chimney-pieces canned : every 
thing was executed by the ablest hands : Bob’s bu- 
siness was to follow the workmen with a micro- 
scope, and call them to retouch their performances, 
and heighten excellence to perfection. The repu- 
tation of his house now brings round him a daily 
confluence of visitants, and every one tells him. of 
some elegance which he has hitherto overlooked, 
some convenience not yet procured, or some new 
mode in ornament or furniture. Bob, who had ,no 
wish but to be admired, nor any guide but the 
fashion, thought every thing beautiful in propor- 
tion as it was new, and considered his work as un- 
finished, while any observer could suggest an addi- 
tion some alteration was therefore every day 
made, without any other motive than tlie charms 
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of novelty. A traveller at last suggested to him 
the convenience of a grotto : Bob immediately or- 
dered 'the mount of his garden to be excavated; 
and having laid out a large sum in shells and mi- 
nerals, was busy in regulating the disposition of the 
colours and lustres, when two gentlemen, who had 
asked permission to see his gardens, presented 
him a writ, and led him off to less elegant 
apartments. 

I know not, Sir, whether among this fraternity of 
sorrow you will think any much to be pitied ; nor 
indeed do many of them appear to solicit compas- 
sion, for they generally applaud their own conduct, 
and despise those whom want of taste or spirit suffers 
to grow rich. It were happy if the prisons of the 
kingdom were filled only with characters likp these, 
men whom prosperity cotild not make useful, and 
whom ruin cannot make wise : but there are among 
us many who raise different sensations, many that 
owe their present mi.sery to the. seductions of trea- 
chery, the strokes of casualty, or the tenderness of 
pity : many whose sufferings disgrace society, and 
whose virtues would adorn it : of these, when fami- 
liarity shall liave enabled me to recount their stories 
without horror, you may expect another narrative 
from, 

Sir, , , 

T, Your most humble Servant, 

MISARGYRUS. 


▼OL. XXIV. 
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» ■ — Scnsim laLefacta cadebat 

Rclligii 

CLAUDIANU5. 

■ —■His confidence in heaven 
S«nk by degrees— 


If a rediise moralist, who speculates in a cloister, 
should suppose every practice to be infamous in 
proportion as it is allowed to be criminal, no man 
Would wonder ; but every man who is acquainted 
with life, and is able to substitute the discoveries of 
experience for the deductions of reason, knows that 
he w'ould be mistaken. 

Lying is generally allowed to be less criminal 
than adultery ; and yet it is known to render a man 
much more infamous and contemptible ; for he who 
would modestly acquiesce in an imputation of 
adultery as a compliment, would resent that of a 
lie as an insult for which life only could atone. 
Thus are men tamely led hoodwinked by custom, 
the creature of their own folly; and while imaginary 
light flashes under the bandage which excludes the 
reality, they fondly believe that they behold the 
sun. 

Lying, however, does not incur more infamy 
than it deserves, though other vices incur less. I 
have before remarked, that^ there are some prac- 
pces, which, though they degrade a man to the 
pwest class of i|^al characters, do yet imply some 
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natural superiority ; but lying is, on the contrary, 
always /in implication ol weakness and defect. 
Slander is the revenge of a coward, and dissimula- 
tion his defence ; lying boasts arc the stigma of im- 
potent ambition, of obscunty without merit, and 
pride totally destitute of intellectual dignity: and 
even lies of apology imply indiscretion or rusticity, 
ignorance, folly, or indecorum, 

But there is equal turpitude, and yet greater 
meanness, in those forms of sj>ecch which det >uve 
without direct falsehood. The crime is committed 
with greater deliberation, as it requires more contriv- 
ance ; and by the offenders ilie use of laugutige is 
totally perverted : they conceal a meaning opposite 
to that which they express; their sperch is a kind 
of riddle propounded for an evil purpose ; and aB 
they may, therefore, be properly distinguished by 
the name of Sphinxes, there would not perhaps be 
much cause for regret, if, like the first inonsier of 
the name, they should break their necks upon the 
solution of their enigmas. 

Indirect lies more effectually than others destroy 
that mutual confidence, which is said to be the 
band of society : they are more frequently rejMsated, 
because they are not prevented by the dread of de- 
tection : and he who has obtained a virtuous cha- 
racter is not always believed, because we know rot 
but that he may have been persuaded by the so- 
phistry of folly, that to deceive is not to lie, and 
4.hat there is a certain manner in which truth 
in^ay be violated wittmut incurring either guilt or 
shame. ' 

But lying, however padised, does, like every 
other vice, ultimately disiqipoint its own purpose: 
^ A lying tongue is but for a moment.’ Deirao 
tion, when it is discovered to be ^Ise, confers ho- 
aour/and dissijOQubttion proyokf|/«4entmeiit ; ibe 
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false boast incurs contempt, and the false apology 
aggravates the offence. 

Is it not, therefore, astonishing, that a practice, 
for whatever reason, so universally infamous and 
unsuccessful, should not be more generally and 
ficrupulously avoided ? To think, is to renounce 
it : and that I may fix the attention of my read- 
ers a little longer upon the subject, 1 shall relate a 
story, which, perhaps, by those who have much 
sensibility, will not soon be forgotten. 

Charlotte and Maria were educated together at 
an eminent boarding school near London : there 
was little difference in their age, and their personal 
accomplishments were equal : but though their 
families were of the same rank, yet, as Charlotte 
was an only child, she was considerably superior in 
fortune. 

Soon after they were taken home, Charlotte was 
addressed by Captain Freeman, who, besides his com- 
mission in the guards, had a small paternal estate : 
but as her friends hoped for a more advantageous 
match, the Captain was desired to forbear his visits, 
and the lady to think of him no more. After some 
fruitless struggles they acquiesced; but the discontent 
of both was so apparent, that it was thought expedient 
to remove Miss into the country. She w'as sent to 
her aunt,,tjie Lady Meadows, who, with her daugh- 
ter, lived retired at the family seat, more than one 
hundred miles distant from the metropolis. After 
she had repined in this dreary solitude from April to 
August, she was surprised with a visit from her fa- 
ther, whd* brought with him Sir James Forrest, a 
young gentleman who had just succeeded to a ba- 
ronet^ title, and a very large estate in the same coun- 
ty. Sir James had good-nature and good-sense, an 
T^able person^ and an easy address : Miss was 

ksibly pleased with his company ; her vanity, if 
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not her love^ had a new object; a desire to be 
4eU vered from a state of dependence and obscurity ^ 
kad almost absorbed all the rest ; and it is no won- 
der that this desire was gratified, when scarce t^ny 
other was felt; .or that in compliance with the 
nnited solicitations of lier friends, and her lovQ|r« 
she suffered herself within a few weeks to become 
a lady and a wife. They continued in the country 
till the beginning of October, and then came up" to 
London, having prevailed upon her aunt to accom- 
pany them, that Miss Meadows, with whom the 
bride had contracted an intimate friendship, might 
be gratified with the diversions of the town during 
the winter. 

Captain Freeman, when he heard that Miss 
Charlotte was married, immediately made proposals 
of marriage to Maria, with whom be became ac- 
quainted during his visits to her friend, and soon 
after married her, ^ 

The friendship of the two young ladies seemed to 
be rather increased than dltninisned by thek mar- 
riage : they were always of tlie same party bcUh in 
the private and public diversions of the season, and 
visited each other without the formalities of mesr 
sages and dress. 

But neither Sir James nor Mm* Freeman could ^ 
reiect without uneasiness upon the <^rei|Uent in- 
terviews which this familiarity and confidence pro- 
duced between a lover and his mistress, whom mrce 
only had divided ; and though •of these interview^ 
they were themselves witnesses, yet Sir James 
sensibly became jealouo of his laay, and Mrs. Free*- 
man of her hiisbwd. ' 

It happened in the May following, that Sir James 
vent about ten mites out of town to be present at 
election of a member of parliament for the 
county^ and ¥as net <nrpected to return till the 
a 3 
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next day. In the evening his lady took a chair, 
and visited Mrs. Freeman i the rest of the company 
went away early, the Captain w^as upon guard, Sir 
James was out of town, and the two ladies after 
supper sat dowm to piquet, and continued the game 
without once reflecting upon the hour till three in 
the morning. Lady Forrest would then have gone 
home; but Mrs. Freeman, perhaps chiefly to con- 
ceal a contrary desire, importuned her to stay till the 
Captain came in, and at length with some reluctance 
she consented. 

About five the Captain came home, and Lady 
Forrest immediately sent out for a chair : a chair, 
as it happened, could not be procured: but a 
hackney-coach being brought in its stead, the Cap- 
tain insisted upon waiting on her ladyship home. 
This she refused with some emotion ; it is probable 
that she still regarded the Captain with less indiffer- 
ence than she wished, and was therefore more 
sensible of the impropriety of his offer : but her rea- 
sons for rejecting it, however forcible, being such as 
she could not allege, he persisted, and her resolution 
was overborne. By this importunate complaisance 
the Captain had not only thrown Lady Forrest into 
confusion, but displeased his wife : she could not, 
however, vpthout unpoliteness, oppose it ; and lest 
her uneasine^^ should be discovered, she affected a 
negligence which in some degree revenged it : she 
desired that when he came back he would not dis- 
turb her, for th|tt she should go directly to bed ; and 
added, with a hind of drowsy insensibility, ‘ I am 
than half asleep already. 

Lady Forrest and the Captain were to go from 
the Hayroarket to Grosvenor Square. It was 
about half an hour after five when they got into 
coach; the morning was remarkably fine, the 

) contest had shaJten off all disposition to sleep. 
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and’Lady Forrest could not help saying, that she 
had mrfch rather take a walk in the Park than go 
home to bed. The Captain zealously expressed the 
same sentiment, and proposed that the coach should 
set them down at ot. James’s Gate. The lady, 
however, had nearly the same objections against 
being seen in the Mall without any other company 
than the Captain, that she had against its wing 
known that they were alone together in a hackney 
coach : she, therefore, to extricate herself from this 
second difficulty, proposed that they should call at 
her father’s in Bond Street, and take her cousin 
Meadows, whom she knew to be an early riser, with 
them. This project was immediately put in exe- 
cution ; but Lady Forrest found her cousin indis- 
posed with a cold. When she had communicated 
the design of this early visit, Mias Meadows in- 
treated her to give up her walk in the^Park, to stay 
till the family rose, and go hoiXiie aft^r. breakfast ; 
‘ No,’ replied Lady Forrest, ‘ I am determined 
^on a walk ; but as I mttst,4fBt get rid of Captain 
Freeman, I will send down word that 1 will take 
your advice.’ A servant was accordingly dispatched 
to acquaint the Captain, who was waiting below, 
that Miss Meadows was indisposed and had en- 
gaged Lady Forrest to, breakfast. 
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N“ 55. TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1753. 


^nid ijuxsq^tie vilely nuntiuam homini salts 

Cautum esi in horas» HOR. 

While dangers hourly rouad us rise, 

Ko caution guards Ub from »ui prise. FRANCIS. 

Tue Captain discharged the coach ; but being piqued 
at the behaviour of his wife, and feeling that flow 
of spirits which usually leturps with tlie morning, 
oven ta those who have not slept in the night, he 
had no desire to go home, and therefore resolved to 
enjoy the iuo0|ing in the Park alone. 

Lady Fprrest, not doubting hut that the Captain 
would immediately return home,, congratulated her- 
self upou her delivetfauc^ ; but at the same time, to 
indulge her desire of a walk, followed him into the 
Park. 

The Captain had reached the top of the Mall, 
and turning back met her before she had advanced 
two hundim yards beyond the palace. The mo- 
pnt she perceived him, the remembrance of her 
the motives that produced it, the detec- 
"^tion oT its falsehood, and discovery of its design, 
her disappoinfiiiieiit and consciousness of that very 
situation which she had so much reason to avoid, all 
concurred to cbver her with confusion which it was 
impossible to hide ; pride and good-breeding were, 
however, still predominant over truth and pru- 
^dence ; she was still zealous to remove from the 
daptain's mind any suspicion of a design to shun 
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him, and therefore, an effort perhaps equal to 
that of a hero who smiles upon the rack, she af- 
fected’ an air of gaiety, said she was glad to see 
him, and as an excuse for her message and her con- 
duct, prattled something about the fickleness of 
woman’s mind, and concluded with observing, that 
she changed hcr’s too often ever to be mad. By 
this conduct a retreat was rendered impossible, and 
they walked together till between eight and nine : 
but the clouds having insensibly gathered, and a 
sudden showier falling just as they reached Spring 
Gardens, they went out instead of going back: 
and the Captain having put the lady into a chair, 
took his leave. 

It happened that Sir James, contrary to his first 
purpose, had returned from his journey, at night. 
He learnt from the servants, that his lady was gone 
to Captain Freeman’s, and was secretly displeased 
that she had made this visit when he was absent ; 
an incident, which, however trifling in itself, was by 
the magic of jealousy swelled into imnflr|Rnce : yet 
upon recollection he reprov^ himsen for this dis- 
pleasure, since the presence of tfae CRpttiu^s lady 
would sufficiently secure the honour of his own. 
While he was struggling with these suspicions, they 
increased both in number and strength in propor- 
tion as the night wore away. At one he went to 
bed ; but he passed the night in agonies of terror 
and resentment, doubtiag whether the absence of 
his lady was the effect ox accident or design, listen- 
ing to every noise, and bewiWeriijg himself in a 
multitude of extravagant suppositions. He rose^ 
again at break of day ; and after sevecal hours of 
suspense and irresolution, whether to wait the issue, 
or go out for intelligence, the restlessness of cob- 
riosity prevailed, and about eight he set out for 
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Captain Freeman’s; but left word with his ser- 
vants, that he was gone to a neighbouring coffee- 
bcHise« 

Mes. Freeman, whose affected indifference and 
ddsaunulation of a design to go immediately to bed, 
coBtnbuted to prevent the Captain’s return, had 
during his absence suffered inexpressible disquiet ; 
she had, indeed, neither intention to go to bed, nor 
inclination to sleep ; she walked backward and for- 
w^ard in her chamber, distracted with jealousy and 
suspense, till she was informed that Sir James was 
below, and desired to see her. When she came 
down, he discovered that she had been in tears ; his 
fear was now more alarmed than his jealousy, and 
he concluded that some fatal accident had befallen 
his wife ; but he soon learnt that she and the Cap- 
tain had gone from thence at five in the morning, 
aiud that he was not yet returned. Mrs. Freeman, 
by Sir James’s inquiry, knew that his lady had not 
been at home : her suspicions, therefore, were con- 
firmed; and, ia her jeobusy, which to prevent a 
dual she laboured to Cjopeea,!. Sir James found new 
cause his own. He determined, however, to 
wait^ witih as vnueb decency as possible, till the (^ap- 
taijib caane in ; and perhaps two persons were never 
mom embarreased oiy tlie presence of each other. 
While, breakfast was geftog ready, Dr. Tattle catne 
to pay Mra Freeman morning visit ; and to the 
Hnspeakabde relief both of the lady and her guest, 
was immediately admitted. Doctor Tattle Is one of 
those malo goa|ijpa in the ^mmou opinion are 
the most divertiita camfmf W the world* The 
Doctor saw that lire. Freeman was low-spirited, 
and made savecal eflbrhi; to^ divert her, but without 
success : at last he dieclmd> with an air of ironical 
importance, dial ho eodd tell such news as 
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would make her look gra^e for somediiag ; ^ The 
Captaior,' says be, ^ has j^iat huddled a lady into a 
chair, at the door of a ha^o near Spring X^rdens.’ 
He soon perceiml, that this speech was received 
with emotions very different from those he intend- 
ed to produce ; and, therefore, added, ^ that she 
need not, however, be joalous^ for notwithstanding 
the manner in which <he had related the incidea;^ 
the lady was certainly a woman of character, as he 
instantly discovered % her mien and appearance 
This particular confirmed the suspicion it was in- 
tended to remove ; and the Doctor finding that he 
was not so good company as usual, took hi$ leaver 
but was met at the door by the Captain, who 
brought him back. His presence, Ivowever insigni- 
ficant, imposed some restraint opon the rest ol 
the company ; and Sir James, with as good an ap- 
pearance of jocularity as he could assume, ask^ 
the Captain, ‘ What he had done with his wifer 
The Captain, with some irresofotfon, rOpfied,' thal 
‘ he had left her early in the Jnoramg at her father’s : 
and that having made a point of Wahing on bei 
home, she sent word down b«a cousin Mea* 
dows was indisposed, and had engaged her to break- 
fast.’ The Captain, wiiolEBew aoming of the anec- 
dote that had been communicated by the Doctor 
judged by appearances dint it woe prudent thus in- 
directly to lie, by concealmg the ttwdi both fron 
Sir James and his wife; be^aiippoa^ indeed, tha 
Sir James would irnmeffiamly after his wifi 

at her father’s, and leim that she did not stay then 
to br^fast ; but as it would not follow dM ihe] 
had been together, lie 'Mt her to account for he 
absence os she thought fit, taking for granted thsi 
what he had concealed she aho woifld conceal, fo 
the same reasons ; or, if she did not, as he had af 
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firmed nothing contrary to truth, he might pretend 
to have concealed it in jest. Sir James, as soon as 
he had received this intelligence, took his leave witli 
some appearance of satisfaction, and was followed 
by the Doctor. 

As soon as Mrs. Freeman and the Captain were 
alone, she questioned him with great earnestness 
about the lady whom he had been seen to put into a 
chair. When he had heard that this incident had 
been related in the presence of Sir James, he was 
greatly alarmed lest Lady Forrest should increase 
his suspicions, by attempting to conceal that which, 
by a series of inquiry to which he was now stimu- 
lated, he would probably discover : he condemned 
this conduct in himself, and, as the most effectual 
means at once to quiet the mind of his wife and 
obtain her assistance, he told her all that had hap- 
pened, and his apprehension of the consequences : 
tie also urged her to go directly to Miss Meadows, 
by whom his account would be confirmed, and of 
whom she might learn farther intelligence of Sir 
James; and to find some way to acquaint Lady 
Forrest with her danger, and admonish her to con- 
ceal nothing. 

Mrs. Freeman was convinced of the Captain’s 
sincerity, not only by the advice which he urged 
her to give to Lady Forrest, but by the consistency 
of the story and the manner in which be was afiect- 
ed. Her jealousy was changed into pity for her 
friend, and apprehension for her husband. She 
hasted to Miss Meadows, and learnt that Sir James 
had inquired of the servant for his lady, "and was 
told that she had been there early with Captain 
Freeman, but went away soon after him : she re- 
lated to Miss Meadows aB that had happened, and 
thinking it at least possitde that Sir James might not 
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go directly home, she wrote the following letter to 
his lady ; 

* My dear Lady Forrest,^ 

^ I am in the utmost distress for you. Sir James 
has suspicions which truth only can remove, and of 
which my indiscretion is the cause. If 1 had not 
concealed my desire of the Captain’s return, your 
design to disengage yourself from him, which I 
learn from Miss Meadows, would Iwive been effected. 
Sir James breakfasted with me in the Hay market; 
and has since called at your father’s, from whence 
I write : he knows that your stay here was short, 
and has reason to believe the Captain put you into 
a chair some hours afterwards at Spring Hardens. 
I hope, therefore, my dear lady, that this will reach 
your hands time enough to prevent your conceal- 
ing any thing. It would have been better if Sir 
James had known nothing, for then you would 
not'have been suspected ; but now he must know 
all, or you cannot be justifiedL Forgive the free- 
dom with which I write, and beljelb me most affec- 
tionately 

‘ Youib, 

^ Maria Freeman.^ 

^ P. S. I have ordered the bearer to say he came 
from Mrs. Fashion the milliner.’ 


This letter was given to a dudrman, and he was 
ordered to say he brought it ffom the milliner’s; 
because, if it should be known to come from Mrs. 
Freeman, and should fail by accident into Sir James’e 
hands, his curio^ty inight prompt him to read it, and 
his jealousy to question the lady, wiAout commu^ 
nicating the contents, 
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■ ■■■« — ■ Multos in stmnui perloula misil 

Veniuri iimor \pse mail. LUCAN’CS- 

fiow oft the fear of ill to ill betrays ! 


Sir James being convinced, that his lady and the 
Captain had i^assed die morning at a bagnio, by 
- the answer vrhich he received at her father’s, went 
directly home. His lady was just arrived before 
him, and had not recovered from the confusion 
and dread which seized her when she heard that Sk 
James came to town the night before, and at the 
same instant anticipated the consequences of her 
owii indiscretiosa She was told he was then at die 
coiTee-bouse, and in a few minutes was thrown into 
an universal tremor upo^ hearing him knock at the 
door. He perceived her distress not with compas- 
sion but rage, because he believed it to proceed 
from the consciousness of guilt: he turned pale, 
and his lips quivered ; but he so far restrained his 
passion as to ask her, without invective, ‘ \V here, 
and how she had passed the night.’ She replied, 
< At Captain Freeman’s ; diatthe Captain was upon 
guard, that die sat up wRH bis lady till he came in, 
and that then insisting to see her home, she would 
auder the coach to go no further than her father’s, 
^where fie left her eaiiy in the morning she had 
Dt fortitude to relate sequel, but stopped Ivith 
ne appearance of irresolution and terror! Sir 
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j£unes then asked, * If she came directly from 
father's home.’ This question, and the maaner in ’ 
'which .H was asked, increased her confusion : to 
appear to have stopped short in her narrative, she , 
thought would be a^i impUcation of guilt, as it wouM 
betray a desire of concealment : but the past could 
not be recalled, and she was impelled by equivoca* 
tion to falsehood, from which, however, she would 
have been kept back by fear, it Sir James had njCKt 
deceived her into a belief that he had been no 
farther than the neighbourhood. After these tu* 
muituous reflections, which passed in a moment, 
she ventured to affirm, that ‘ she stayed with Mi«s 
Meadows till eight, and then came home:’ but she 
Uttered this falsehood with such mai^ks of guilt and 
shame, which she had indeed no otherwise than by 
this talsehood incurred or deserved, that Sir Jaxnes 
no more doubted her infidelity than her existence. 
As her story was the same with that of the Captaih’s, 
and as the one fuid concealed the truth and the other 
denied it, he concluded there waa a qonliedecacy 
between them ; and dei^miumg first to bring 4he , 
Captain to account, he tarrti^ her abruptly, 
and immediately left the hoU8C» 

At the door he met the chaiman who had been 
dispatched by Mrs. Fre^an to hie lady, and 
fiercely interrogated hiiaa what was bis business ; 
the man produced the letter, and saying, as he had 
been ordered, that he brougl^ i^ from ISlrs. Fashion, 
Sir James snatched it from Ifinw and muttering soi;t)|^ 
expressions of contempt imd re^entmmit, thrust it 
into his pocket, 

It happened that ilames did not find the Cap- 
tain at home ; he^' therefore, left a billet, in whi^ 
he requesied to see him at a neighbouring 
and added that he had pot Qu his sword. 

iia the meantime his lady, dreading a cUscoaety 

I 2 
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the falsehood which she had asserted, dispatched 
^ billet to Captain Freeman ; in which she con- 
jured him as a man of honour, for particular rea- 
sons not to own to Sir James, or any other person, 
that he had seen her after he had left her at her 
father’s : she also wrote to her cousin Meadows, 
'intreating, that if she was questioned by Sir James, 
he might be told that she stayed with her till eight 
o’clock, an hour at which only herself and the 
servants were up. 

Tlie billet to Miss Meadows came soon after 
the chairman had returned with an account of what 
had happened to the letter ; and Mrs. Freeman was 
just gone in great haste to relate the accident to the 
Captain, as it was of importance that he should know 
it before his next interview with Sir James: but 
the Captain had been at home before her, and had 
teceived both Sir James’s billet and that of his lady. 
He went immediately to the tavern, and, inquiring 
for Sir James Forrest, was shewn into a back-room 
one pair of stairs : Sir Jam^s received his salutation 
without reply, and instantly bolted the door. His 
jealousy was complicated with that indignation and 
contempt, which a sense of injury from a person of 
inferior rank nevec fails to produce ; he, therefore, 
demanded of the Captain, in a haughty tone, ‘ Whe- 
ther he had not that morning been in company 
with his wife, after he had left her at her father’s V 
The Captain, who wasIhOOnsed at Sir James’s man- 
ner, and deemed himself engaged in honour to keep 
the lady’s secret, answered^ that ‘ after what he had 
said in the morning, no man had a right to suppose 
he had seen the lady afterwards ; that to insinuate 
the contrary, was oblioitely to charge him with a 
falsehood ; that he was TOund to answer no such 
questions, till they were properly explained ; and 

St as a gentleman he prepared to vin^cate 
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hi9 boBOiir.’ Sir J^roea juatiy deetned thia ropl}! 
aa equivocation and an insult: and being no longer 
able to restrain bis rage, ha cursed the Captain as 
a bar and a scoundrel, and at'^the same time striking 
him a violent blow with his fist, drew his sword and 
put himself in a posture of defence. Whatever de- 
sign the Captain might have had to bring his friend 
to temper, and reconcile him to his wife, when he 
first entered the room, he was noW equally enraged, 
and indeed had siiii^ed equal indignity ; he, there- 
fore, drew at the same instant, and after a few 
desperate passes on both sides, he received a wound 
in his breast, and reeling backward a few pacea^ 
fell down. 

The noise had thought maay pKiple Mu the dnoK 
ef the room, and it was iorced oneBr just as the Cap** 
tain received his wound: Sir James was seeui^, 
and a messenger was dispatched fer a surgeon. la 
the meantime, the Cu^iu perceived himself te 
be dying : and whatever before have beea 

his opinion of right and wroi^ and hpnaun aod 
shame, he now thought dfepwsdatioe criminal 
and that his murderer had a rigb^ to that truth which 
he thought it meritorievus to 6mg him when he was 
his friend : he, tburefofe, ^ameatly desired to ^eak 
a few words to him in plMeilia. This request was 
immediately granted ; the who had rushed 

in withdrew, contentiw to keep guard 

at the door ; and the Mtpbdn hsahoumg Sir James 
to kneel down by him, dtsh told bim« that hpwavtt 
hia lady might have hsifli ft^rpised or bi^yed 
pride or fear into or fideebood, she 

was innocent of thtt <5lmo which he suf^sed her 
solicitous to conceal t’ h^ than brsefly related all the 
events os they had hqi^ed; and at last, graspfe[| 
his hand, urg^ him to from the wi^w, that 
he might be a fri^ to his widow and to bis chil4 
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if its birth should not be prevented by the death of 
its father. Sir James yielded to the force of this 
motive, and escaped as the Captain had directed. 
In hia way to Dover he read the letter which he had 
taken from the chairman, and the next post enclosed 
it in the following to his lady : 


‘ My dear Charlotte, 

‘ I AM the most wretched of all men ; but I do 
not upbraid you as the cause : would to God that I 
were not more guilty than you ! We are the martyrs 
of dissimulation. By dissimulation dear Captain 
Freeman was induced to waste those hours with you, 
which he would otherwise have enjoyed with the 
poor unhappy dissembler his wife. Trusting in the 
success of dissimulation, you was tempted to venture 
into the Park, where you met him whom you wished 
to shun. By detecting dissimulation in the Captain, 
my suspicions were increased ; and by dissimulation 
and falsehood you confirmed them. But your dissi* 
mulation and falsehood were the effects of mine ; 
yours were ineffectual, mine succeeded ; for I left 
word that I was gone no further than the Coffee- 
house, that you mi^ht not suspect I had learned too 
much to be deceived. By the success of a lie put 
into the mouth of a chairman, I was prevented from 
reading a letter which at last would have undeceived 
me ; and by persisting in^issimulation, the Captain 
has made his friend a fugitive, and his wife a widow. 
Thus does insincerity terminate in misery and con- 
fusion, whether in its immediate purpose it succeeds 
or is disappointed, O my dear Charlotte ! if ever we 
meet again, — —to meat again in peace is impossible 
but if ever we meet again, let us resolve to be 
sincere : to be sincere is to be wise, innocent and 
safe. We venture to commit faults which shame or 
fear would prevejt, if we did not hope to conceal 
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them by a he. But m the iabynnth of falsehood^ 
men meet those evils which they seek to a\oid ; and 
as m the strait path of truth alone they can see be- 
fore them, in the strait path of truth alone they can 

pursue felicity with success. Adieu 1 1 am 

dreadful — I can subscribe nothing that does not 
reproach and torment me — Adieu !’ 

Within a few weeks after the receipt of this letter, 
the unhappy lady heard that her husband was cast 
away in his passage to France. 


N" 57. TUESDAY, MAY 1753. 


- Nec vox hornmem VIRG. 

- O more than kutsan voice ' 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 

Longinus proceeds to adlresshis friend Terentianus 
in the following manner: 

It 13 the peculiar privilege of poetry, not only to 
place material objects in the most amiable attitudes, 
and to clothe them iR die most graceful dress, but 
also to give life and motion to immaterial beings ; 
and form, and colonr, and action, even to abstract 
ideas; to embody the Virtues, the Vices, and the 
Passions ; and to Wng before our eyes, as on a stage, 
every faculty of thehumao mind. 
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Prosopopoeia, therefore, or personification, con- 
ducted with dignity and propriety, ma|^ be justly 
esteemed one of tlie greatest efforts of the crea- 
tive power ot a warm and lively imagination. Of 
this figure many illustrious examples may be pro- 
duced from the Jewish writers I have been so 
earnestly recommending to your perusal ; among 
whom, every part and object of nature is animated 
and endowed with sense, with passion, and with 
language. 

To say that the lightning obeyed the commands 
of God, would of itself be sufficiently sublime ; but 
B Hebrew bard expresses this idea Avith far greater 
energy and life ; ‘ Canst thou send lightnings, that 
they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are 1’ 
And again, * God sendeth forth light, and it goeth : 
he calleth it again, and it obeyeth him with fear.’^ 
How Jiniinated, liow emphatical, is this unexpected 
answer, ‘ Here we are 

Plato, with a divine boldness, introduces in his 
Crito, the Laws of Athens pleading with Socrates, 
and dissuading him from an attempt to escape from 
the prison in which he was confined ; and the Ro- 
, man rival of Demostheties has made his Country 
tendflriy expostulate with Catiline, on the dreadful 
miseWes which his rebellion would devolve on 
her head. But will a candid critic prefer either of 
tlmse admired personlficafious, to those passages in 
the Jewish poets, where Babylon, or Jerusalem, or 
I'yre, are represented as sitting cm the dust, covered 
with sackcloth, stretching out her hands in vain^ 
and loudly lamenting their desedation ? Nay, far« 
ther, will ^ reckon thmn even equal to the follow- 
ing fictions? Wisdom is introduced, saying of her- 
self : ‘ When God pr^>ared the heavens, I waa 
when he set a cirde upon the face of the 
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waters should not pass his commandments, when 
he appointed the foundations of the earth, then was : 
I by him as one brought up with him ; and 1 was 
daily his delight, playing always before him.* 
Where, Terentianus, shall we find our Minerva, 
speaking with such dignity and elevation ? The 
goddess of the Hebrew bard, is not only the patro- 
ness and inventress of arts and learning, the parent 
of felicity and fame, the guardian and conductress of 
human life ; but she is painted as immortal and 
eternal, the constant companion of the great Crea- 
tor himself, and the partaker of his counsels and 
designs. Still bolder is the other Prosopopoeia: 

* Destruction and Death say (of Wisdom) we have 
heard the fame thereof with our ears.* If pretenders 
to taste and judgment censure such a fiction as ex- 
travagant and wild, I despise their frigidity and 
gross insensibility. 

When Jehovah is represented as descending to . 
punish the earth in his just anger, it is added, 

* Before him went the Pestilence.* When the Ba- 
bylonian tyrant is destroyed, * the fir trees rejoice at 
his fall, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying, Since 
thou art laid dowm, no feller is come up against us.* 
And at the captivity of Jerusalem the very ramparts 
and the walls lament, ‘ they languish together.’ 
Read likewise the following address, and tell me 
what emotion you feel at the time of perusal : ‘ O 
thou sword of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou 
be quiet ? Put up thyself into thy scabbard, rest and 
be silent.* Art thou not amazed and delighted, my 
friend, to behold joy, and anguish, and revenge as- 
cribed to the trees of the forest, to walls, and warlike 
instruments ? 

Before I conclude these observations, I. cannot 
forbear taking notice of two remarkable passages 
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in the Hebrew writers, because they bear a close 
resemblance with two in our own tragedians. 

Sophocles, by a noble Prosopopoeia, thus aggra- 
vates the misery of the .Thebans, visited by a 

dreadful plague ‘ Hell is enriched with groans 

and lamcDtalions.’ This imago is heightened by a 
Jewish author, who describes Hell or Hades, as, 
* an enonnous monster, who hath extended and en- 
krged himself, and opened his insatiable mouth 
without measure.’ 

Cassandra, in Eschylus, struck with the treachery 
and barbarity of (/lytemnestra,who is murdering her 
husband Agamemnon, suddenly exclaims in a pro- 
phetic fury, ‘ shall 1 call her the direful mother of 
' Hell r To represent the most terrible species of 
destruction, the Jewish poet says, ‘ the first-born of 
Death shall devour his strength.’ 

Besides the attribution of person and action to 
objects immaterial or inanimate, there is still ano- 
ther species of the Prosopopceia no less lively and 
beautiful than the former, when a real person is 
introduced speaking with propriety and decorum. 
The speeches which the Jewish poets have put into 
the mouth of their Jehovah, are worthy the 
greatness and incomprehensible Majesty of the 
All-Perfect Being. Hear him asking one of his 
creatures, with a lofty kind of irony, ‘ Where wast 
thou, when I laid the foundations of the earth? de- 
clare, if thou iiast uBderstanding. Who hath kid 
llhe measures thereof, if tlmu knpwest? or who hath 
Stretched the line upon it? Whereon are the foun- 
dations thereof fastened, or who kid the corner- 
stone ? When the morning ^rs sang together, and 
all the sons of God should for joy ? Or who shut 
up the sea with doors, when it brake forth as if it 
|iad issued out of the womb ? Wh^ I brake it up 
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for my decreed place, and »et bars and doors, and 
said, Hitherto shall thou come, but no farther, and 
here shall the pride of thy waves be stayed.’ How 
can we reply to these sublime inquiries, but in the 
words that follow ? ‘ Behold,' 1 am vile, what shall 
I answer thCc '/ I will lay mine hand upon my 
mouth.* 

I have in a former treatise observed to you, that 
Homer has degraded his gods into men ; thd&c 
writers alone have not violated the Divine Ma- 
jesty by inadequate and indecent representations, 
but have made the great Creator act and speahin a 
manner suitable to the supreme dignity of his nature, 
as far as the grossness of mortal conceptions will 
permit. From the sublimity and spirituality of tbcir , 
notions, so different in degree and Rind from those of 
the most exalted philosophers, one may, perh:aps,lie 
inclined to think their claim to a divine inspiration 
reasonable and just, since Gon alone can describe 
himself to man, 

I had written thus far, when I received dispatches 
from the Empress Zenobia, with orders to attend her 
instantly at Palmyra ; but am resolved, before I set 
out, to add to this letter a few remarks on the beau- 
tiful comparisons of the Hebrew poets. 

. The use of similies in general consists in the illus- 
tration or amplification of any subject, or in present- 
ing pleasing pictures to the mfard by the suggestion 
of new images. Homm* and the Hebrew bards 
disdain minute resemblances, and seek not an exaiet 
correspondence with every feature of the object they 
introduce. Provided a general likeness appear, they 
think it sufficient. solicitous for exactness, 

which in every work is the sure criterion of a cola* 
and creeping genius, they introduce many circum- 
stances that perhaps lutve no direct affinity to the 
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subject, but taken all together contribute to the va- 
riety and beauty of the .piece. 

The pleasures of friendship and benevolence are 
compared to the perfumes that flow from the oint- 
ments usually poured on the priest’s head, which 
run down to his beard and even to the skirts of his 
clothing. The sun rising and breaking in upon the 
shades of night, is compared to a bridegroom issuing 
out of his chamber ; in allusion to the Jewish 
custom of ushering the bridegroom from his cham- 
ber at midnight with great solemnity and splendor, 
preceded by the light of innumerable lamps and 
torches. How amiably is the tenderness and soli- 
citude of God for his favourites expressed ! ‘ As 
the eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings, so the Lord alone did 
lead them !’ On the other hand, how dreadfully is 
his indignation described : ‘ I will be unto them as 
a lion, as a leopard by the way will I observe them. 
I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her 
whelps, and I will rend the caul of their heart.* A 
little afterwards the scene suddenly changes, and 
divine favour is painted by the following simili- 
tudes : ‘ I will be as the dew unto Judea ; he shall 
grow the lily ; his branches shall spread, and h;s 
beau M shall be as the olive-tree, and his smell like 
Moi|» Libanus.’ Menander himself, that j ust cha- 
racterfzer of human life, has not given us a more 
apt and lively comparison than the following : ' As 
the climbing a sandy way is to the feet of the aged, 
so is a wife full of words to a quiet man.’ Nor has 
one of our Grecian poets spoken so feelingly, so 
eloquently, or so elegantly of beauty, as the Em- 
peror Solomon pf his mistress, or bride, in images 
perfect original and new : ‘ Thy hair,’ says he, 
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^ is as a flock of goats that appear from Mount Gilead ; 
thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn* * 
that come up from the washing by which simili- 
tude, their exact equality, evenness, and whiteness, 
are justly represented. ‘ Thy neck is like the tower of 
David, builded for an armoury, whereon there hang 
a thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men that 
is, strait and tall, adorned with golden chains and 
the richest jewels of the East. ‘ Thy two breasfs 
are like two young roes that are twins, which feed 
among the lilies the exquisite elegance and pro- 
priety of which similitude need not be pointed out, 
and cannot bo excelled. 

I have purposely reserved one comparison for a 
conclusion, not only for the sake of its beauty and 
justness, but because it describes a friendship so dif- 
ferent from the constancy which I hope will ever 
be the character of your’s and mine. ‘ My brethren,* 
says the writer, ‘ have dealt deceitfully with me. 
They are like torrents which, when swoln and in- 
creased with winter showers and the meltings of ice, 
promise great and unfailing plenty of waters ; but 
in the times of violent heats, suddenly are parched 
«p, and disapi^ear. The traveller in Uie deserts of 
Arabia seeks for them in vain ; ihe troops of Sheba 
looked, the caravans of Tema waited for them : they 
came to the accustomed springs for relief ; they 
were confounded, they perished with thirst.’ 

In giving you these short specimens of Jewish 
poesy, 1 think I may compare myself to those spies 
which the above-mentioned Moses dispatched, to dis- 
cover the country he int^d^ to conquer ; and who 
brought from thence, as evidences of its fruitful- 
ness, the most delicious flgs and pomegranates, and a 
branch with one clusfter^of grapes^ ‘ so large, a'nd 
weighty,’ says the historian, ‘ that they bare it be- 
tween two upon a staff.’ Farewell. Z. 
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Vamnani quod non inlelligunt. CIC. 

They condema what they do not understand. 

Euripides, having presented Socrates with the writ- 
ings of Heraclitus, a philosopher famed for involu- 
tion and obscurity, inquired afterwards his opinion 
of their merit. * What I understand,’ said Socrates, 
’ * I find to be excellent ; and, therefore, believe that 
to be of equal value which I cannot understand.’ 

The reflection of every man who reads this pas- 
sage, will suggest to him the difference between the 
practice of Socrates, and that of modern critics : 
Socrates, who had, by long observation npon him- 
self and others, discovered the weakness of the 
strongest, and the dimness of the most enlightened 
intellect, was afraid to decide hastily in his own fa- 
vour, or to conclude that an author iiath written 
without meanii^, because he eould not immediately 
catch his ideas ; he knew that the faults of books 
are often more justly imputable to the reader, who 
sometimes wants attention, and sometimes penetra- 
tion ; whose understanding is often obstructed by 
prejudice,.^and often dissipated by remissness ; who 
comes sometimes to a new study, unfurnished with 
the knowledge previously necessary ; and finds diffi- 
culties insuperable, for want of ardour sufficient 
to encounter them. 

Obscurity and deafness are relative terms: to 
some readers sqatce any book is easy, tg other.s 
^not many are "difficult: and surely they, whom 
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neither any exuberant praise bestowed by others, QCir 
any eniinent conquests over stubborn problems, hav# 
entitled to exalt themselves above the common or- 
ders of mankind, might condescend to imitate the 
candour of Socrates ; and where they find incon- 
testable proofs of superior genius^ be content to think 
that there is justness in the connexion which they 
cannot trace, and cogency in the leasooing wliich 
they cannot comprehend. 

This diffidence is never more reasonable, than m 
the perusal of the authors of antiquity ; of those 
whose works have been the delight of ages, and 
transmitted as the great inheritance of mankind 
from one generation to another : surely, no man 
can, without the utmost arrogance, imagine th^t; 
he brings any superiority of understanding to ihift' 
perusal of these books which have been preserved 
in the devastation of cities, and snatched up ffoid 
the wreck of nations ; which those who fled before 
barbarians have been careful to carry ofl' in the hurry 
of migration, and of which barbarians liave repented 
the destruction. If in books thus made venerable 
by the uniform attestation of successive ages, any 
passages shall appear unworthy of that praise which 
they have fonnerly.reoeived ; let us not immediately 
determine, that they ow«i their reputation to dul- 
ness or bigotry ; but suspect, at least, that our an- ^ 
cestors had some reasons for their ojpinions, and 
that our ignorance of those reasons muses us difier 
from them. ; 

It often happens, that an author’s .reputation is 
endangered in succeeding times, by that which raised 
the loudest applause among his contemporaries:"' 
nothing is read with greater pleasure than allusions 
to recent facts, reigning opinions, or present con- 
troversies ; but when facts are forgotten, and con- 
troversies extinguished, these favourite touches lose 
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all their graces ; and the author in his descent to 
posterity must be left to the mercy of chance, with- 
out any power of ascertaining the memory of those 
things to which he owed his luckiest thoughts and 
his kindest reception. 

On such occasions, every reader should remember 
the diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour 
the injuries of time ; he should impute the seeming 
defects of his author to some chasm of intelligence, 
and suppose, that the sense, which is now weak, 
was once forcible, and the expression which is now 
dubious, formerly determinate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient history ha«^ 
taken away from the beauty of poetical perform- 
ances, may be conjectured from the light which a 
lucky commentator sometimes effuses, by tlie reco- 
*^ery of an incident that had been long forgotten : 

‘ thus, in the third book of Horace, Juno’s denun- 
ciations against those that should presume to raise 
again the walls of Troy, could for many ages 
please only by splendid images and swelling lan- 
guage, of which no man discovered the use or pro- 
priety, till Le Fevre, by shewing on what occasion 
the Ode was written, changed wonder to rational 
delight. Many passages yet undoubtedly remain 
in the same author, which an exacter knowledge of 
the incidents of his time would clear from objec- 
tions. Among these, I have always numbered the 
following lines : 

per medktt ire tateltites, 
t perrumfere amal tajra, potentius 
Jctu fulmineo* ConcidU Augur is 
Argivi dumus ob lucrum 
Dtmetsa esxidh, D\ffiditurhium 
Portas vir MacedOf et submit eemulos 
Reges vmneribus^ Munera naviuoi 
SxvoB illaqueant duces. 
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stronger than thunder’s wtnged force, 
dil^powcrful gold can spread iU course, 

Thro’ watchful guards its passage make. 

And loves through solid %alls to break ; 

From gold the overwhelming woes, 

That crush’d the Grecian augur rose : 

Philip with gold thro* cities broke. 

And rival monarchs felt his yoke ; 

Captains of ships io gold are slaves^ 

Tho* Jierce as their mn winds arid waves, 

FRANCIS. 

The close of this passage, by which every reader is 
now disappointed and offended, was probably the 
delight of the Roman court : it cannot be imagined 
that Horace, after having given to^ld the lorce of 
thunder, and told of its power to storm cities and 
to conquer kings, would have concluded his ac- 
count of its efficacy with its influence over naval 
commanders, had he not aiioded to some fact then 
current in the mouths of men, and therefore ntore 
interesting for a time than the conquests of Philip. 
Of the like kind may be tedu)ned another stanza 
in the same book : 

Jussa coram npn sine amscio 

Surgit marito, seu vocat iiistitor 
Seu navis Hispans magister 
Dedecorum pretioiue emp^. 

The conscious husband bids her rise, 
fFhen some rick factor courts her charms. 

Who calls the wanton to bis arms, < 

And, prodigal of wealth and lame, ^ 

Profusely buys costly shame^ .FHANClSk 

He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines 
that the Factor, or the Spanish Merchant, are men- 
tioned by chance: there was undpubtedly some 
populal: story of an intrigue, which those names re- 
caUbad tg the memory of his reader. ^ 
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The flame of his genius in other parts, ^ though 
somewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipsed ; 
his address and judgment yet appear, though much of 
the spirit and vigour of his sentiment is lost: this has 
happened to the twentieth Ode of the first book. 

Vile potabis modicis Sahinum 
Caniharis, Grtpca quod ego ipse tesla 
Conditum levi; datus in ihealro 
Cum tibi plausuSf 

Chare Mtecenas eques. Ut paterni 
Fluminis ripee, simul et jocosa 
Redderet laudes ttbi Vaticani 
Montis imago, 

A poet*8 betrerage humbly cheap, 

(Should gjteat Msecenas be my guest) 

The vintage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet in sober cups, shall crown the feast : 
Twas rack’d into a Grecian cask, 

Its rougher juice to melt away ; 

I seal’d it too—a pleasing task ! 

. With annual joy to mark the glorious day, 

When in applausive'shouts thy name 
Spread from the theatre around, 

Floating on thy own Tiber’s stream. 

And Echo, playful nymph, return’d the sound. 

FRANCIS. 

We here easily remark the intertexture of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation ; but certainly 
are less delighted than those, to whom the mention 
of tfie aj)platise bestowed upon Mascenas, gave oc- 
casion to recount the actions or words that pro- 
duct it. ' 

lilies, which have exercised the ingenuity 
lern critics, may, I think, be reconciled to 
the judgment, by an easy supposition : Horace thus 
addresses Agrippa : 

beriberis Vario/oriis, et hostium 
Vktovy Mseonii carminis alite. 

Vanus, a swan of Homer's wing, 

Shall brave Agrippa’s conquests sing* FRANCIS. 
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That Varius should be called ‘ a bird of Homeirie 
song,’ .Appears so harsh to modern ears, that an 
emendation of the text has been proposed: but 
surely the learning of the antients had been long ago 
obliterated, had every man thought himself at liberty 
to corrupt the lines which he did not understand. 
If we imagine that Varius had been by any of his 
contemporaries celebrated under the appellation of 
Musarum Ales, the Swan of the Muses, the language 
of Horace becomes graceful and familiar ; and that 
such a compliment was at least possible, we know 
from the transformation feigned by Horace of 
himself. 

The most elegant compliment i^at was paid to 
Addison, is of this obscure and ^nshable kind. 

When panting Virtue her last efforts made. 

You brought your Clio to the virgin’s aid. 


These lines must please as long as they are unde)^ 
stood; but can be understood only by those that have 
observed Addison’s signatures in the Spectator. 

The nicety of these minute allusions I shall ex- 
emplify by another instance, which I take this occa- 
sion to meniloii, because, as 1 am told, the commen-* 
tutors have omitted it. Tibullus addresses Cynthia 
in this manner : 


Te specienif suprema Piihi dm venerii^ap 
Te ieneam morieMS dejictente manuJ^ 

. 

Before my closing eyes, dear Cynthia^ starfd, 
Held wealcly by my fainting tremb{log band. ^ 

To these lines Ovi4 thus refers in his e&j^y on 
death of Tibullus : 


Cynthia decedenspjeliduspmqviip amala 
Sum iihi ; vixisti dum ivut ignll cramp 
Cut ycmesisp quidp ait, tibi sunt toca damna dolori 9 
Me ienuit mmiensdejidente mmUi 
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Blest was my reign, retinnor Cynthia cry’d : 

Nor till be left my breaM, Tibultusdy’d. 

Forbear, '-aid N( in(*sis, ray los> to moan, 

The fainting trembling hand was mine alone* 

The beauty of this passage, which consists, in the ap- 
propriation made by Nemesis of the line originally 
directed to C'ynthia, had been wholly imperceptible 
to succeeding ages, had chance, which lias destroyed 
BO many greater volumes, deprived us likewise of the 
poems of Tibullus. 

T. 


N" 59 . TUESDAY, MAY 29 , 1753 . 


■■■ PieriA Quadrans tihi nutlus m ArcA 
OsUndalur, otms nomen viciumque Machcercp 
Bi vendas pntiU&f commissa quod Auclto vendtt 
StantiMvA, Oenophoium^ TrtpudeSs Armana, Cistas, 
Huict/onem. Pacchiy Thebatf df Tertafausli, JUV« 

If not a S0116C in thy lank pnrsa appear. 

Go mount the rostrum and turn auctioneer ; 

With cbma crack’d the greedy crowd tiepan, 
With'Sp^rious pictures and. with fa)«e japan j 
Sell the eellected stores of misers dead. 

Or Eogiisb peers for dthts to Gallia Red. 

The indigence of authors, and particularly of poets, 
has long been the object of lamentation and ridicule, 
of compassion and contempt 

It has been oihserved, that not one favourite of 
he Muses has ever been able to build a house since 
be days of Al&phion^ whose art it would be for* 
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tunate for them if they possessed; and that the 
greatest punishment that can possibly be inflicted 
oji them, is to oblige them to sup in their own 
lodgings. 


MoUes ubi reddunl ova columhit. 

Where pigeons lay their eggs. 


Boileau inlrodnccs Damon, whose writings enfer- 
fained i.id instructed the city and the court, as having 
passed the siiinmer without a shirt, and the winter 
Without a cloak; and resolving at lust to forsake 
Pans, 


ou la vertu plus ni Feu ni Lieu ; 

Where shivering worth no longer finds a home ; 

and to find out a retreat in some distant grotto, 

/)* ou jamais ni Plluissier, ni le Serjent n' approche ; 

Safe, where no critics damn, no duns molest. POPE. 

‘ The rich Comedian,’ saysRniyere, ‘ lolling in his 
gilt chariot, bespatters the face of Corneille walking 
afoot;’ and Juvenal remarks, that his contemporary 
bards generally qualified themselves by thtiir diet, to 
make excellent bustos; that they were compelled^ 
sometimes to hire lodgings at a baker’s, in order to 
warm themselves for nothing ; and that if Vas the 
( ommoii fate of the fraternity, 

Pallet Cy vinum ioto nesciie Decembri, 

To pine. 

Look pale, and all December taste no wiiio. ' 

DRYDEN. 

# 

Virgil himself is strongly suspected, to have lain in 
tile streets, or on some Roman Bulk, when he speaks 
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SO feelingly of a rainy and tempestuous night in his 
well'kfiown epigram. 

‘ Tliere ought to be an hospital founded for de- 
cayed wits,’ said a lively Frenchman, ‘ and it might 
be called an hospital of incurables.’ 

Few, perhajjs, wander airiong the laurels of Par- 
nassus but who have reason ardently to wish and 
to exclaim with A^lneas, but without the hero’s good 
fortune, 


Si nunc se nobis tile nureus arbor e ramus 
Osleiulat nernore in tmuof 

O ! in this ample p^rovr could I behold 

The tree that hioonjs with vegetable gold. PITT. 


The patronage of Lelius and Scipio did not 
enable I'erence to rent a house. Tasso, in a hu- 
morous sonnet addressed to his favourite cat, ear- 
nestly entreats her to lend him the light of her eyes 
during his midnight studies, not being himself able 
to purchase a candle to write by. Dante, the 
Homer of Italy, and Carnoens of Portugal, were 
both banished and imprisoned. Cervantes, per- 
haps the most original genius the world ever be- 
held; perished by want in the streets of Madrid, as 
did our own Spenser at Dublin. And a writer, 
little inferior to the Spaniard in the exquisiteness 
of his humour and raillery, I mean Erasmus, after 
the tediopJi wanderings of many years, from city to 
city, and from patron to patron, praised, and pro- 
mised, and deceived by all, obtained no settlement 
but with his printer. ‘ At last,’ says he, in one of 
his epistles, ‘ 1 should have been advanced to a car- 
diiialship, if there had not been a decree in my 
way, by whfR those are secluded from this ho- 
nour, whose income amounts not to three thousand 
neats. ^ 

1 remember to have read a satire in Latin prose 
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intitled, ‘ A Poet hath bou«jht a house.’ The poet 
having purchased a house, the matter was immedi- 
ately laid before the parliament of poets, assembled 
on that important occasion, as a thing unheard ol’, 
as a very bad precedent, and of most pernicious 
consetjucnce ; and, accordingly, a very Revere sen- 
tence was pronounced against the buyer. When the 
members came to give their vote.s, it appeared there 
was not a single person in the assembly, who through 
the favour of powerful patrons, or their own hajipy 
genius, was worth so much as to be pro])rieior of 
a house, either by inheritiince or purchase : all of 
them neglecting their private fortunes, confessed and 
boasted, that they lived in lodgiiigs. The poet was, 
iherefore, ordered to sell his house immediately, to 
buy wine with the money for their entertainment, 
in order to make some expiation for his enormous 
crime, and to teach him to live unsettled and with- 
out care like a true poet. 

Such are the ridiculous and such the pitiable 
stories related, to expose the poverty oi' poets in 
different ages and nations; but which, 1 am in- 
clined to think, are rather the boundless exaggera- 
tions of satire and fancy, than the sober result of 
experience, and the determination of trutli and 
judgment : for the general position may be contra- 
dicted by numerous examples; and it. may, per-^ 
haps, appear, on reflection and examination, that 
the art is not chargeable with the faults i^d fail- 
ings of its peculiar professors, that it has no pe- 
culiar tendency to make men either rakes or 
spendthrifts, and that those who are indigent 
poets would have been indigent merchants and 
mechanics. 

The neglect of ceconoiny, in which great geniuses 
are supposed ,;:^avejndulged themselves, has un- 
fortunately given so much authority «nd justifica- 
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tlon to carelessness and extravagance, that many a 
minute rhymer has fallen into dissipation and 
drunkenness, because Butler and Otway lived and 
died in an alehouse. Asa certain blockhead wore 
his gown on one shoulder to mimic the negligence 
of Sir Thomas More, so these servile imitators fol- 
low their masters in all that disgraced them ; con- 
tract immoderate debts, because Dryden died in- 
solvent ; and neglect to change their linen, because 
Smith was a sloven. ‘ If I should happen to look 
pale,’ says Horace, ‘ all the hackney- writers in 
Rome would immediately drink cummin to gain 
the same complexion.’ And I myself am acquaint- 
ed with a witling who uses a glass, only because 
Pope was near-sighted. 

I can easily conceive, that a mind occupied and 
overwhelmed with the weight and immensity of its 
own conceptions, glancing with astonishing rapidity 
from heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven, 
cannot w'illingly submit to the dull drudgery of exa- 
mining the justness and accuracy of a butcher’s 
bill. To descend from the widest and most com- 
prehensive views of nature, and weigh out hups for 
a brewing, must be invincibly disgusting to a true 
geniu$;: to be able to build imaginary palaces of 
the most exquisite architecture, but yet not to pay 
a carpenter’s bill, is a cutting mortification and dis- 
grace: to be ruined by pursuing the precepts of 
Virgilian agriculture, and by ploughing classically, 
without attending to the wholesome monitions of 
low British farmers, is a circumstance that aggra- 
vates the failure of a crop, to a man w ho wishes to 
have lived in the Augustan nge, and despises the 
bystem of modern husbandry. 

Many poets, however, may be found, who have 
condescended to the cares of (economy, and who 
have conducted their families with all the parsi- 
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mony and regularity of an alderman of the last cen- 
tury ; who have not superciliously disdained to enter 
into thtf concerns of common life, and to subscribe to 
and study certain necessary .dogmas of the vulgar^ 
convinced of their utility and expediency, and well 
knowing that because they are vulgar, they are, there- 
fore, both important and true. 

If we look backwards on antiquity, or survey agea 
nearer our own, we shall find several of the greatest 
geniuses so far from being sunk in indigence, that 
many of them enjoyed splendor and honours, or at 
least were secured against the anxieties of poverty, 
by a decent competence and plenty of the conveni- 
ences of life. ; 

Indeed, to put’i^e riches farther than to attain a 
decent competence, is too low and illiberal an occu- 
pation for a real genius to descend to ; and Horace 
wisely ascribes the manifest inferiority of the Roman 
literature to the Grecian, to an immoderate love of! 
money, which necessarily contracts and rusts 
mind, and disqualifies it for noble and generous' 
undertakings. 

iEschylus was an officer of no small ra^kifi;|he 
Athenian army at the celebrated Wtle of M^a^oa; 
and Sophocles was an accomplished g^ral, who 
commanded his countrymen in several most import* 
ant expeditions: Theocritus was caressed and en- 
riched by Ptolemy ; and the gaiety of Anacreon was 
the result of ease and plenty : Pindar was better re* 
warded for many of his odes, than any other bard 
ancient or modern, except perhaps ' Boi lean for his 
celebrated piece ofi flattery on the taking Namur: 
Virgil at last possessed a fine bouse at Route, and a 
villa at Naples : ^Horace,’ says Swift in one of his 
lectures on ceconomyto Gay, ‘I am sure kept his 
coach:' Lucan and Silius Italicds dwelt in marble 
palac^, and hod gardens adorneSl Idth theiasosl 
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exquisite capital statues of Greece : Milton was fond 
of a domestic life, and lived with exemplary fruga- 
lity and order: Corneille and Racine were Both ad- 
mirable masters of their families, faithful husbands, 
and prudent economists : Boileau, by the liberalities 
of Lewis, was enabled to purchase a delightful pri- 
vacy at Auteuil, was eminently shilled in the manage- 
ment of his finances, and despised that affectation 
which arrogantly aims to place itself above the ne- 
cessary decorums and rules of civil life ; in all which 
particulars they were equalled by Addison, Swift, 
and P(^. 

It ought not, therefore, to be concluded from a 
few examples to the contrary, t|i^poetry and pru- 
dence are incompatible ; a conchJ^n that seems to 
have arisen in this kingdom, Bom the dissolute be- 
haviour of the despicable debaucHees, that disgraced 
t^e muses and the court of Charles the Second, by 
their lives and by their writings; Let those who are 
blest with genius recollect, that (economy is the pa- 
rent of integrity, of liberty, and of ease; and the 
beauteous sister of temperance, of cheerfulness, and 
hea^f'^nd that proftiseness is a cruel and crafty 
dexUon, t^at gradually involves her followers in de- 
pendence' qpd debts; that is, fetters them with * irons 
that enter into theu* souW 
Z. 
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N" 60. SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1753. 


Jus est el ah fuate ^ioceru 

Our foes may teacb, the wise by foes are taught. 

To have delay 0 ^ the publication of the follow- 
ing letter woul^l^ve l^n surely inexcusable; as 
it is subscribed'^ the name of a very great per- 
sonage, who has been long celebrated for his superi- 
ority of genius and knowledge : and whose abilities 
will not appear to have been exaggerated by servility 
or faction, when *his genuine productions shall be 
better known. He has, indeed, been suspected 
some attempts against Revealed Religion ; but the 
letter which 1 have the honour to will 

do justice to his character^ and set his plMples 
in a new light. 

TO THE AnVaKTURUB. 



SIR, 

As your principal design is to revive the practice 
of virtue, by estabtishing the Christian Religion; 
you will naturall]jflconclude, that your views and ;, 
mine are directly opposite : leld my att^pt to 
shew, that it is iyour interest tb admit Ttfy cor- 
respondence, wiltf ibefiefore, be considered as a 
proof of the You will, however* soon 

discover, that ]by prontoting your interest, I seek 
my own; and have read my letter, you 
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wiJi be far from suspecting, that under a specious 
shew of concurrence in your undertaking,. 1 have 
concealed an attempt to render it iiieffeclual. 

Never to give up the present for the future, is a 
xnaxini winch J have always taught both by pre- 
cept and example ; I consider the now, as the whole 
of my existence ; and therefore to improve it, is the 
whole of my study. And,, indeed, happiness", like 
virtue, consists not in rest but iif action ; it is found 
ratiier in the ])ursiiit, than the attainment of an end ; 
lor though the death of the "stag, is the purpose of 
the chace ; yet the moment this purpose is accom- 
plished, the sport is at an end. Virtue and Reli- 
gion alone can afford me employi^||it: without them, 
1 must inevitably be idle ; and tO '"be idle is to be 
wreichtd. 1 should, therefore, instead ol attempting 
to destroy the principles upon which I,was resisted, 
have been content to surmount them : for he who 
should hamstring the game, lest dny of them should 
escape*, would be justly disappointed of the plea- 
sure of runmng them down. Such, indeed, is my 
present condition : and as it will at once answer 
your and mine, I shall exhibit an account 

of my co^duci, and shew how my disappointment 
was prddifced. 

My principal business has always been to coun- 
terwork the effects of Revealed Religion : I have, 
therefore, had little to do, except among Jews and 
Christians. In the early ages of the world, when 
Revelation was frequently repeated with sensible 
and miraculous pircumsiances, 1 was far from being 
idle ; «nd still an incontestable proof of my 

abilities, that ^ven then my labour was not alua>s 
unsuccessful, i applied not so mtjeh to the under- 
standing as to the senses, till after the promulgation 
oi dnistianity ; but I soon discovered that ^Chris- 

nity afforded motives to Virtue und Piety, %vliich 
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were scarce to be overpowered by temptation ; I was, 
therefore, obliged now to exert my power, not upon 
the seuikis but the understanding. As 1 could not 
suspend the force of these motives, 1 laboured to direct 
them towards other objects : and in the eighth cen-> 
tury 1 had so far succeeded, as to produce a prevailing 
opinion, that ‘ the worship of images was of more mo- 
mentthan moral rectitude it was decreed by a pope 
and council, that to speak of them with irreverence 
was a forfeit of salvation, and that the ofl'ender should, 
therefore, be excommunicated : those wlio f/pposed 
this decree, were persecuted with fire and sword ; 
and I had the satisfaction not only of supplanting 
virtue, but of prq^ating misery, by a zeal for re* 
ligion. 1 must 1 ) 0 ^ however, arrogate all the honour 
of an event which so much exceeded my hopes; for 
many arguments in favour of images were drawn 
from a book intitled Pratum Spirituale : in which it 
is aflirmcd, that having long tempted a hermit to in- 
eoDtineuce, 1 offered to desist if he would cease to 
worship an image of the Virgin ; and that the heamii 
liaving consulted an abbots whether to accept or re* 
fuse the condition, was told, that it was moreetegible 
to commit incontinence, than to neglect tWworship 
of images : and I declare upon my honoi^'thi^ the 
facts, as far as they relate to me, did never happen, 
but are wholly invented by the ingenious author^ 
I'hat salvation had very littk connexion with virtue, 
was indeed an opinion which 1 propagated with great 
diligence; and with such success, that Boniface, the 
apostle of Germany, declared the benefit of Sacra* 
ments to depend upon the qualiAci^tionsof those by 
whom they were adminiMered ; and fiiat a Bavarian 
monk having igooranfiy baptised in these words, 

' Baptize te in not^ioe patria, filia, et splritua sancta,* 
all such bapfisms were invalid. Against kpowledgCf 
however, I never failed to oppose sseal; and wlma 
JL 3 
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Virgllius asserted, that ihe earth being a sphere, there 
were people upon it the soles of whose feet were di- 
rectly opposite to each other; the same Father Boni- 
face represented him to the pope as a corrupter ot 
the Christian Faith ; and the pope, concurring with 
Boniface, soon after excommunicated a bishop for 
adopting so dangerous an opinion, declaring him an 
heretic, and a blasplioiiier against God and his own 
soul. In these instances my success was the more re- 
inarkable, as T verily believe Boniface himself intend- 
ed well, because he died a martyr with great constancy. 

I found, however, that while the Gospels were pub- 
licly read, the superstructure which 1 had built upon 
them was in peqiettial danger: dierefore, exerted 
all my influence to discontinue the practice, and at 
length succeeded, though Aristotle’s Ktliics were sub- 
stituted for them in some northern churches; but 
against Aristotle’s Ethics 1 had not equal objections. 

During this period, therefore, my powers were nei- 
ther dissipated by unsuccessful labour, nor rendered 
useless by necessary idleness : I liad perplexed and 
ConroundtHl the most simple and salutary doctrines, 
with absurd subtilties md extravagant conceits : and I 
had atnu|d with the weapons of superstition, and dis- 
guised the tinsel of ceremony, that Religion 
, which comprehended every precept in Love to God, 
and to Man ; which gave no direction about divine 
worship, but that it sliould be performed in Spirit and 
in Truth ; or about .Social Virtue, but that love of 
self should be the measure of bounty to others. But 
there was still ^sonal sanctity, though the doctrine 
and the disciplmfi df the church was become corrupt 
and ndiculous; i^eal was still animated by integrity, 
though it was no longer directed by knowledge: the 
service and the honour of G,od were still intended, 
though the means were mistaken.' Many .indeed, 
l’j|ladly substituted gain fpr godlinei^; and committed 
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every species of wickedness, because they hoped to 
appropriate works of supererogation that were per-^ 
formed by others: but there were some who prac- 
tised all the severities of erroneous piety, and suf- 
fered the mortification which they recommended: 
so that I had still something to do, and was still 
encouraged to diligence by success. 

But all these advantages depended upon igno- 
rance ; for the security of ignorance, therefore^* I 
affirmed, that she was the mother of devotion 5 a 
lie so successful, that it passed into a proverb. 

I'he period, however, arrived, when knowledge 
could be no longer suppressed ; and 1 was under 
the most dreadfbil apprehensions that all the absur- 
dities, by which I had diminished the influence and 
the beauty of Christianity, would now be removed : 
I could not conceive that those motives which had 
produced abstinence and solitude, vigils, scourg- 
ings, and the mortification of every appetite and 
every passion, would fail to produce a more reason- 
able service ; or become ineffectual, when the paths 
of duty appeared to be not only peaceful but plea- 
sant. 1 did not, howeviar^\f(it down in despair; 
but the knowledge whic^ 1 could nOt ^ 

boured to pervert. As the human intent is finite, 
and can comprehend Only finite objects, 1 knew that 
if all was rejected as incredible which was not com- 
prehended, 1 should have little to fear from a reli^ 
gion founded in Infinite Perfection, and connected 
with revelations which an Infinite Being bad vouch- 
safed of himself. I, therefore,, immediately opposed 
reason to faith I threw out soly^ts of debate which 
1 knew could never be discussed ; the as^nt of many 
was suspended^ in expectation that impossibilities 
would be effected ; and at last refused in the freiful- 
ness of disappointment. Thus infidelity gradually 
succejeded to superstition : the hope, Jmd fear, the 
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love, revereoce, and gratitude, which had been ex- 
cited by Christianity, and produced such astonish- 
ing effects, were now felt no more; and* as the 
most forcible motives to piety and virtue were again 
wanting, piety was wholly neglected, and virtue 
rendered more easy and comm^ious : the bounds 
y of moral obligation included everyday less and less ; 

; and crimes were committed without compunction, 
because they were not supposed to incur punishment. 

These evils, Mr. Adventurer, evils both in your 
estimation and mine, 1 am afraid will continue if 
they cannot increase; disputation and scepticism 
flourish without my influ^ce, and liave left no 
principle for me to counteract : the number of my 
vassals is indeed greatly increased by the unsolicited 
wickedness of the present time ; but this increase is 
not equivalent to the pleasure of seduction. 

^^If the importance, therefore, of Christianity to 
P^^kiad, shall appear from its having busied me 
' subvert it, and from the misery which I suffer in 
idleness, now my purpose is unhappily effected; I 
hope they are not yet so obdurate in ill, as to persist 
in rejecting it merely in ^ite to me ; and destroy 
themselves oniy that I may not be amused by at- 
testing Heir destnwticm. You see, that I have 
sweient benevolence to request, that they would 
their own Interest, at Imt as far as it is con- 
sistent with mine ; and if they refuse me, 1 am con- 
fident you will think they treat me witli more 
severity than 1 deserve. 

I have honour to be, 

wIi'V; ' 

If our most obedient 

and very humble servant, 

Satan. 
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N” 61. TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1753. 


Ploravete 5w<i non re$pondere faoorem 

JlntEsUum Merit - liOR. 

Kach iniy murm'ring at th* unequal meed, 

Repines that merit should rewaid exceed. 

Perhaps there is not any word in the language less 
understood than honour ; and but few timt might 
not have been equally mistaken, without producing 
equal mischief. 

Honour is both a motive and an end: as i prin- 
ciple of action it differs from virtue only in degree, 
and, therefore, necessarily iiicludes it, as geuerosity 
includes justice ; and as a reward, it can be deserved 
only by those actions which no other principle can 
produce. To say of another that he i^ Man of 
Honour, is at once to attribute the principle and to 
confer the reward. But in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, Honour, as a principle, does not 
include virtue; and, therefore, as a reward, is*lre- 
quently bestowed upon vice. Such, indeed, is tho 
blindness and vassalage of human reason, tliat men 
arc discouraged from virtue bjf the fee? of shame, 
and incited to vice by the hope of honour. 

Honour, indeed, is always claimed in specious 
terms ; but the facts upon which the claim is found- 
ed, are often flagitiously wicked. Lothario arro- 
gates the character of a man of honour, ^for having 
defended a ladyi who bad put herself uni^r his pro- 
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tection, from insult at the risk of life ; and Aleator 
for fulfilling an engagement, to which the law would 
not have obliged him, at the expense of liberty. 
But the champion of the lady had first seduced her 
to adultery ; and to preserve her frdm the resent- 
ment ot her husband, had killed him in a duel ; and 
the martyr to his promise had paid a sum, which 
should have discharged the bill of a necessitous 
tradesman, to a gamester of quality who had given 
him credit at cards. 

Such, in the common opinion, are men of ho- 
nour ; and he who in certain circumstances should 
abstain from murder, perfidy, or ingratitude, would 
be avoided as reflecting infamy upon his company. 

In these speculations I exhausted my waking 
powers a few nights ago ; and kt length sinking into 
i^umber, I was immediately transported into the 
regions of fancy. 

was sitting pensive and alone at the foot of 
a hill, a man, whose .appearance was extremely ve- 
nerable, advanced towards me with great $peed; 
and, beckoning me to follow him, began hastily to 
climb the hill. My mind suddenly suggested, that 
this was ;^e genius of Instruction : I, Qierefore, in- 
stantly rose up, and obeyed the silent intimation of 
his will : but not being able to ascend with equal 
rapidity, he caught hold of my hand, ' Linger not,’ 
said he, ‘ lest the hour of illumination be at an 
end,’ Wo now ascended logeAer, and when we 
had gained the summit he stoM still. * Survey 
the prosjMt,’ said, he, ‘ and tell me what thou 
seest.’ ‘ To the riglty replied / i.s a long val- 
ley, and on the left a boundless jfdain : at the end 
of the valley is a mountain that reaches to the 
clouds ; and on the summit a brightness whidh I 
l?annot yet steadfastly bdftold.’ In that valley, said’ 
the dk^iples of Virtusr press forward ; and the 
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votaries of Vice wander on the plain. In the path 
of Virtue are many asperities: the foot is some** 
times wounded by thorns, and sometimes bruised, 
against a stone ; but the sky over it is always ae-* 
rene ; the traveller is refreshed by the breezes of 
health, and invigorated by the ray of cheerfulness. 
The plain is adorned with flowers, which gratify the 
sense with fragrance and beauty ; but the beauty is. 
transient, and the fragrance huAful ; the ground is 
soft and level ; and the paths are so vanous, that 
the turf is no where worn away ; but above is ]^r- 
petual gloom ; the sun is not seen, nor the breeicn 
felt; the air stagnates, and p^tilential||!apour3 dif- 
fuse drowsiness, lassitude, and anxiety. At the foot 
of the mountain are the bowers of Peace, and on 
the summit is the temple of Honour. 

But all the diedlples of Virtue do not asc^d the 
mountain : her path, indeed, is continued beyond 
the bowers : and die last stage is the ascent ot the 
precipice : to climb, is the voluntary labour of the 
vigorous and the bold ; to dflKt, is the irreproach* 
able repose of the timid and the weary. To those, 
however, who have surmounted the difficulties of 
the way, the gates of the temple have always 
been opened ; nor agaii^ those by whom it has 
never been trodden, ha^ they always been shut ; 
the declivity of the mountain on the other side, is 
gradual and easy ; and by the appointment of fete^ 
lithe entrance of the temple of Honour has been , 
always kept by Opinion. Opinion, indeed, ought 
to have acted unoot the influence of Truth ; but 
was soon perverted by Prejudice and Custom : she 
admitted many who ascended th^ mountain yvith- 
out labour from dSb pbin, and some w!» 

had toiled up the precipice in the paA of Virtue.^ 
These, however, were not clamorous for admit- 
tance; but eith^ repined in mleneei or ^ij^uhing 
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with honest pride in the consciousness of their own 
dignity, turned from Opinion with contempt and 
disdain ; and smiled upon the world w^hich they 
had left beneath them, the witness of that labour of 
which they had been refused the reward. 

But the crowd within the temple became discon- 
tented and tumultuous: the disciples of Virtue, 
jealous of an eminence which they had obtained 
by the utmost efforts of human power, made some 
attempts to expel those who had strolled negli- 
gently up the slope, and been admitted by Opinion 
to pollute the temple and disgraces the assembly : 
those whoseAfight was disputed, were, however, all 
ready to decide the controversy by the sw^ord ; and 
as they dreaded scarce any imputation but coward- 
ice, they treated those with great insolence who 
declined this decision, and yet would not admit 
'.their claim. 

This confusion and uproar was beheld by the 
Goddess w'ith indignation and regret : she flew to the 
throne of Jupiter, lilid casting herself at his feel, 

‘ Great ruler of the world,’ said she, ‘ if I have erect- 
ed a temple to fulfil the purposes of thy wisdom and 
thy love, to allure mortals up the steep of Virtue, and 
animate them to communicate happiness at the ex- 
pense of life ; let it not be perverted to render Vice 
presumptuous, nor possessed by those who dare to 
perish in the violation of thy laws, and the diffusion 
of calamity.’ Jupiter graciously touched the God-^i 
dess with his sceptre, and replied, ^ that the appoint- 
ment of fate he could not reverse ; that admission 
to her temple must still depend upon Opinion ; but 
that he would depute Reason to examine her con- 
duct, and, if possible, put her again under the in- 
fluence of iWhJ 

Reason, therefore, in obedience to the command 
of Jupiter, descend^ upon the mountain of Ho- 
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nour, and entered the temple. At the first appear- 
ance of. Reason contention was suspended, and the 
whole assembly became silent with expectation ; but 
the moment she fevealed her commission, the tumult 
was renewed with yet greater violence. All were 
equally confident, that Reason would establish the 
determination of Opinion in their favour ; and he 
that spoke loudest hoped to be first heard. Reason 
knew, that those only had a right to enter the tem- 
ple, w^ho ascended by the path of Virtue ; to deter- 
mine, therefore, who should be expelled or received, 
nothing more seemed necjj^ssary, than to discover by 
which avenue they had access : but l^ason herself 
found this discovery, however easy in speculation, 
very difficult in effect. 

The most flagitious affirmed, that if ^they had not 
walked the whole length of the valley, they cam^ 
into it at the foot of the mountain ; and that at least " s 
the path by which they had ascended it, was the 
path of Virtue. This Was e^rly contradicted by 
others ; and, to prevent the ®lious labour of de- 
ducing truth from a great variety of circumstances, 
Opinion was called to decide the question. 

But it soon appeared, that Opinion scarce knew 
one path from the other ; and that she neither deter- 
mine to admit or refuse upon certain principles, or 
with discriminating knowledge. Reason, however, 
still continued to examine , her ; and, that she might 
' judge of the credibility of her evidence by the account 
she would give of a known character, asked her, 
which side of the mountain was ascended by the 
Macedonian who deluged the world with blood : she 
answered without hesitation, ‘ The side of Virtue ; 
that she knew she was^ ot mistake%^ because she 
saw him in the path at a great dii^|^e, and re- 
marked that no man had ever ascended with such 
impetuous spe^’ As Reason thi^ account 

VOL. XXXV. ' U ^ ^ ■ ' 
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to be falsf*, she ordered Opinion to be dismissed, 
and proceeded to a more particular examination of 
the parties themselves. 

Heason found the accounts of rfany to be in the 
highest degree extravagant and absurd : some, as a 
proof of their having climbed the path of Virtue, 
described prospects that appeared from the oppo- 
site side of the mountain; and others affirmed, that 
the path was smooth and level, and that many had 
walked it vrithoiit stumbling when they were scarce 
awake, ajid others when they were intoxicated with 
wine. 

Upon thevoreheads of all these Reason impressed 
a mark of reprobation : and as sht^ could not expel 
them without the concurrence of Opinion, she deli- 
vered them over to Time, to whom she knew Opinion 
had always paid great deference, and who had gene- 
rally been a friend to Truth. 

Time was commanded to use his influence to 
procure their expuls|||, and to persuade Opinion to 
regulate her detenrapiations by the judgment of 
Truth. Justice also decreed, that if she persisted 
to execute her office with negligence and caprice, 
under the influence of Pr^udice, and in concurrence 
with the absurdities of Custom, she should be given 
np to Ridicule, a remorseless being who rejoices in 
the anguish which he indicts : by him alone Opinion 
can be punished ; at the t^und of his scourge, she 
trembles with apprehension ; and whenever it has 
faemi a^Bed by the direction of Justice, Opinion 
has always become obedient to Truth. 

Time, continued my instructor, still labours to 
fulfil the commar^ of Reason : but tliough he has 
procured to be expelled who had been 

admitted, ys# fee has gained admission for but few 
who had rejeoted ; and Opinion still continues 
nesbeent and derverse : ior as she has often felt the 
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scourge of Ridicule when it has not been deserved^ 
the dread of it has no otherwise influenced her 
conduct, than by throwing h^ into such confusion, 
that the purposes of Reason are sometimes i^voluu- 
•tarily defeated, 

‘ How then,’ said I, * shall Honour distinguish 
those whom she wishes to reward ‘ They shall be 
distinguished,’ replied the visionary sage, ‘ in the 
regions of Immortality ; to which they will at length 
be conducted by Time, who will not sufter then! to 
be finally disappointed.’ 

While I was listening to this reply, with my eyes 
fixed steadfastly upon the temple, it suddenly dis- 
appeared : the black clouds that hovered over the 
plain of Vice burst thunder ; the hill on which I 
stood began to sink under me ; and the sjart of 
sudden terror as I descended awaked me, ^ , 
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0 fortuna t/fif invida forlthuSy 

Quam. non tpqua h0iu pTterma dividu. SENECA. 

Capricious Fortune ever joys 

Witli partial liaud to deal the prize, > 

To crush the brave and cheat the wise. S 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


Fleet, June G. 

To the account of such of my companions as are im- 
prisoned without miserable, or are miserable 
without any claim to (Compassion ; I promised to add 
the histories of those, wnose virtue has made them 
unhappy, or whose misfortunes are at least without a 
crime. That this catalogue should be very numerous, 
neither you nor your readers ought to expect ; ‘ rari 
quippe boni \ The good are tew.’ V irtue is un- 
common in all the classes of humanity ; and 1 suppose 
it will scarcely be imagined more frequent in a prison 
than in other places. 

y%t in th|se gloomy regions is to be found the 
lentiefiiess, the generosity, the philanthropy of 
SereiliUs, who might have lived in competence 
and ease, if he could have looked without emouon 
on the mii^es of another. Serenus was one of 
t^dse exalted minds, whom knowledge and sagacity 
not xna^e suspicious 5 who poured out his 
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soul in boundless intimacy, and thought community ;i 
of possessions the law of frieudship. The friend 
Serenus was arrested for debt, and after many en^l 
deavours to ‘soften his creditor^ sent his wife to 
solicit that assistance which never was refused. The 
tears and importunity of f(Nnale distress were more 
than was necessary to move the heart of Serenus ; 
he hasted immediately away, and conferring a long 
time with his friend, found }iim confident that if the 
present pressure was taken off, he should soon be 
able to re-establish his affairs. Serenus, accustomed 
to believe, and afraid to aggravate distress, did not 
attempt to detect the fallacies of hope, nor reflect 
that every man overwhelmed with calamity believes, 
that if that was removed he shall immediately be 
happy : he, therefore, with little hesitation offered 
himself as surety. ^ 

In the first raptures of escape all was joy, grati- 
tude and confidence ; the friend of Serenus display- 
ed his prospects, and coun|^ over the sums of 
which he should infallibly be master before die day 
of payment. Serenus in a short time began to 
find his danger, but could not prevail with himself 
to repent of beneficence; and therefore suffered 
himself still to be amused with projects which be 
durst not consider, for fear of fining tliem imprac- 
ticable. The debtor, after he. had tried every me^ 
thod of raising money which art or indigence cotdd 
prompt, wanted either fidelity or resohttion to 
render himself to prison, and Serenas 
his place. y 

Serenus has cfften proposed to the cred^fot)^^ to 
pay him whatever be shall appear to have lost by 
the flight of his friend ; but bowevet,|||ii8onable this 
proposal maybethou^t, avaiioe and brutality have 
been hitherto inexorable, and Sereafs still contiiittes 
to languish in prison. 
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In this place, however, where want makes al- 
most every man selfish, or desperation gloomy, it 
is the good lortune of Serenus not to live without 
a friend : he passes most of his hours in the con- 
versation of Candidus, a man whom the same vir- 
tuous ductility has wnth some difference of circum- 
etunc(?s made equally unhappy. Candidus, when 
he tvas young, helpless, anti ignorant, found a pa- 
tron that educat(?d. protected, and supported him : 
his patron being more vigilant for others than him- 
self, left at his death an only son, destitute and 
friendless. Candidus was eager to repay the bene- 
tits he had received ; and having maintained the 
youth for a few years at his own hous(?, afterwards 

C laced him with a merc hant of eminence, and gave 
onds to a great value as a security for his con- 

"I'lic young man, removed too early from the 
only eye of Avhich he dreaded the observation, and 
deprived of the only^ instruction which he heard 
with rqverencc, soon learned to consider virtue as 
restraint, and restraint as oppression ; and to look 
with a longing eye at every expense to which he 
could not reach, and every pleasure w'hich he could 
not partake : by degrees he deviated from his first re- 
gularity, and unhappily mingled among young men 
busy in dissipating the gains of their fathers* indus- 
try ; he forgot the precepts of Candidus, spent the 
evening in parties of pleasure, and the morning in 
expedients to support his riots. He was, however, 
dexterpus and active in busine ^ ; and his master, 
beings secured against any consequences of dis- 
honesty, was very little solicitous to inspect his 
manners, or 4J0 inquire how he passed those hours, 
which were'fiot immediately devoted to the busi- 
ngs of his pi;pfes.don : when he was informed of 
‘ young man^a extravagance or debauchery, ‘ I.ret 
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his bondsman look to that,’ said he, * I have taken 
caro of myself** 

Thus the unhappy spendthrift proceeded from 
folly to folly, and from vice to vice, with the conni- 
vance if not the encouragement of his master: till 
in the heat of a nocturnal revel he committed such 
violences in the street as drew upon him a criminal 
prosecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he knew 
not what course to take ; to confess his crime to 
Candidas, and solicit his interposition, w'as little lesS 
dreadful than to stand before the frown of a court 
of justice. Having, therefore, passed the day with 
anguish in his heart and distraction in his looks, he 
seized at night a very large sum of money in the 
compting-house, and setting out he knew not 
whither, was heard of no more. 

The consequence of his flight was the ruin^of 
Candidas ; ruin surely undeserved and irreproachti 
able, and such as the laws of a just government ought 
either to prevent or repair: nothing is more inequi- 
table than that one man should suffer for the crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither pimpled 
nor permitted, which he could neither foresee nor 
prevent. When we consider the weakness of human 
resolutions, and the inconsistency of human conduct, 
it must appear absurd that one man should engage 
for another, that he ^11 not change bis opinions or 
alter his conduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of constderatioii, whether^ 
since no wager is'binding without i possibility of loss 
on each side, it is not equally rea3onable» that ho 
contract should W valid without reciprocal stipula- 
tions : but in this case, and others of the samelrind, 
what is stipulated on his side to whom the bond ia 
given ? he takes advantage of the s#iirity, neglecta 
his affairs, omits his duty, suffers timorous wicked- 
ness to grow daring by degrees, permits appetite tc 
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call for new gratifications, and, perhaps, secretly 
longs for the time in which he shall have power to 
seize the forfeiture : and if virtue or gratitude should 
prove too strong for temptation, and a young man 
persist in honesty, however instigated by his passions, 
what can secure him at last against a false accusa- 
tion ? I for my part always shall suspect, that he 
who can by such methods secure his property, will 
one step farther to increase it ; nor can 1 think 
that man safely trusted with the means of mischief, 
who, by his desire to have them in his hands, gives 
an evident proof how much less he values his neigh- 
bour’s happiness than his own. 

Another of our companions is Lentulus, a man 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by his 
^fortune. As some of the first offices in the king- 
dqm were filled by his relations* he was early in- 
Vited to court and encouraged by caresses and 
promises to attendance and solicitation : a con- 
stant appearance in splendid company necessarily 
required magnificence of dress ; and a frequent par- 
ticipatipiii of fashionable amusements forced him in- 
to expense : but tbese measures were requisite to his 
success ; since every body knows, that to be lost to 
sight is to be lost to remembrance, and that he who 
desires to fill a vacancy, must be always at hand, lest 
some man of greater vigilance should step in before 
him. 

By tliis course of life his little fortune was every 
day made less * but he received so many distinc- 
tions in public, and was known to resort so fami- 
liarly to the ^uses of the great, that every man 
looked on his preferment as certain, and believed 
that its value would compensate for its slowness : 
he, dkerefore, found no d^culty in obtaining cre- 
dit for all that his rank or his vanity made neces- 
I and as ready paymrat was not mcpected, the 
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bills were proportionably enl^ged, and the value 
of ;he hazard or delay were adjusted solely by the 
equity of the creditor. At length death deprived 
lientulus of one of his patrons, and a revolution in 
the ministry, of another ; so that all his prospects 
vanished at once, and those that had before en- 
couraged his expenses, began to perceive that their 
money was in danger : there was now no other 
contention but who should first seise upon his per- 
son, and, by forcing immediate payment, deliver hfm 
up naked to the vengeance of the rest. In pursuajq^ 
of this wiheme, one of them invited him to a tavern, 
and procured him to be arrested at the door; but 
Lentulus, instead of endeavouring secretly to pacify 
him by payment, gave notice to the rest, and offered 
to divide amongst them the remnant of his fortune ; 
they feasted six hours at his expense, to deliberate 
on his proposal ; and at last determined, that, as he 
could not ofler more than five shillings in the 
pound, it would be more prudent to keep him iit 
prison, till he could procure from his relations the 
payment of his debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined witnla these 
walls on the same account: the like procedure, upon 
the like motives, is common among men whom yet the 
law allows to partake the use of fire and water with 
the compassionate and the just : who frequent the „ 
assemblies of commerce in open day, and talk with 
detestation and contempt of highwaymen or house- 
breakers ; but, sitr^ly, that man must be confessedly/ 
robbed, who is compelled, by whatever means, to pay 
the debts which he does not owe j nor can 1 look 
with equal hatred upon him, who, at the hazard of 
his life, holds out^his pistol and demands my purae^ 
as on him w^hp plunders under shelter of the law» 
and by detaining my son or my friend in prison, 
extorts from me the price of their liberty. No man 
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can be more an enemy to society than he, by whose 
machinaiioDS our virtues are turned to our disad- 
vantage ; he is less destructive to mankind that plun- 
ders cowardice, than he that preys upon compassion. 

I believe, Mr. Adventurer, yoU will readily con- 
fess, that though not one of Oiese, if tried before a 
commercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from 
imprudence or temerity ; yet that in the eye of ail 
who can consider virtue as distinct from wealth, the 
fault of two of theni» at least, is outweighed by 
^^;nerit ; and that of the third is so much extenu- 
ated by the circumstances of his life, as not to de- 
serve a perpetual prison : yet must these, with mul- 
titudes equally blameless, languish in condnemeni, 
till malevolence shall relent, or the law be changed* 
T. I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

MISARGYRUS. 


63 . TUESDAY, JUNE 12 , 1753 . 


Pereemtf fui ante nos nosir^ dixerunl / 

DO NATOS, apud JEROM. 

^ Perish those ! who have said our good things before us. 

The number of original writers, of writers who 
discover any traces of native thought, or veins of 
new expression, is found to be extremely small in 
^very branch of literature. Few possess ability or 
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courage to think for themselves, to trust to their own 
powers, .to rely on their own stock ; and, therefore, 
the generality cre^ tamely and cautiously in the 
track of their predecessors. The quintessence of the 
largest libraries might be reduced to the compass of 
a few volumes, if all useless repetitions and a^now- 
lodged truths were to be omitted in this process of 
critical chemistry. A learned Frenchman ihforms us, 
that he intended to compile a treatise, nvy ava( 

< concerning things diet had be^ said but 
once,’ which certainly would have been contained 
in a very small pamphlet. 

It happens unfortunately in poetry, which princi*- 
pally claims the merit of novelty and invention, that 
this want of originality arises frequently, not from a 
barrenness and timidity of genius, but from invinci- 
ble necessity and the nature of things. The works of 
those who profess an art whose essence is imitation, 
must needs be stamped with a close resemblance 
each other ; since the objects material or animate^ ^ 
extraneous or internal, which they nil imitate, lie 
equally open to the observation of all, and are jw- 
fectly similar. Descriptions, tharefore, that are faith- 
ful and just, must be uniform and alike : the first 
copier may be, perhaps, entitled to the praishof pri- 
ority ; but a succeeding (me ought not cerlaiuly to 
be condemned for plagiarism. 

I am inclined to tMnk, that notwithstanding the 
manifold alterations diSh^ in modern times over 
the face of nature, by the invention of arts and 
manufactures, by tte extent of commerce, by tho 
improvements in philosophy and mathematics, by; 
the manner of fortifying and fkhting, by the im- 
portant discovery of boA the indies, and above 
all by the total change of religion; yet an epic or 
dramatic writer, Aough awouiiM wiA such a 
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multitude of novelties, would find it difficult or im- 
possible to be totally original, and essentially dif- 
ferent from Homer and Sophocles. The causes tliat 
excite and the operations that exemplify the greater 
passions, will always have an exact coincidence, 
though perhaps a little diversified by climate or cus- 
tom : every exasperated hero must rage like Achil- 
les, and every afflicted widow mourn like Andro- 
mache: an abandoned Arnuda will make use of 
Dido’s execrations; and a Jew will nearly resemble 
a Grecian, when placed almost in the same situa- 
tion ; that is, the Idas of Racine in his incomparable 
Athalia, will be very like the Ion of Euripides. 

Boileau observes, that a new and extraordinary 
thought is by no means a thought which no person 
ever conceived before, or could possibly conceive; 
'on the contrary, it is such a thought as must have 
occurred to every man in the like case, and have 
Deen one of the first in any person’s mind upon the 
came occasion : and it is a maxim of Pope that 
whatever is very good sense must have been com- 
mon sense at all times. 

But if from the foregoing reflections it may appear 
difficult ^to distinguish imitation and plagiarism from 
necessary resemblance and unavoidable analogy, yet 
the following passages of Pope, which, because 
they have never been taken notice of, may possibly 
entertain curious and critical readers, seem evi- 
dently to be borrowed, though they are improved. 

The dying Christian addresses his soul with a 
fine spirit of poetical enthusiasm. 


Vital spark of heavenly flame I 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, UngVing, flying, 

O! the pain, the bliss of dying! 

Hark ; they whisper— Angels say. 
Sister Spirit, come away ! 
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I was surprised to find this animated passage Glo9e1y 
copied trom one of the vile Pindaric writers in the 
tune of Charles the Second : 


When on my sick bed I lans;;iii$h| 

Full of sorrow, fijll oi anguish, 

Fainting, gasping, trembling, cryingr 
Panting, giuaning, speechless, dying!—— 
Methinks I hear ‘•ome gentle spirit say, 

Be not teaiful, come away * FLATMAN- 

Palingenius and Charron furnished him with ^he 
two following thoughts in the Essay on Man : 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A inert il man unfold all nature’s law ; 

Admir’d such wisdom irf an earthly shape, 

And shew’d a Newton, as wc shew an ape, POPE, 

V‘que novei nobis imitatrix simia risum, 

Str nos cwltcolis, qnoUes cersnee superba 
Ventosi gradimar— — 

And again, 

Simla coeltcolumt risufque joci 

Ivnc homo^ quum temere mgento eoafidit, if aiudft 

Abdita natut'(E strutimf arcanaque divihn. 

PALINOENIUS. 

While man exclaims, ' See all things for my useP 
‘ See man for mine ” replies a pamperM gpose, POPE, 

< Man scruples not to say, that he enjoyeth the heavens and 
the elements ; as if all had been made, and still move only 
for him In this seu««e a gosling may say as much, and 
perhaps with more truth and justness.’ CHARRON. 

That he hath borrowed not only sentiments but 
even expressions from Wollaston and Pascal can- 
not be doubted, if we consider two more passages : 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation cease if you go by ? 

Or ^ome old temple nodding to its fall 
For Chartres’ head reserve the banging waU f POPB. 
VOL. xxiv. N 
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* If 8 Rood man be passing by an infirm building, just in 
tbe article of falling ; can it be expected that God should 
suspend the force of graviuUoit till he is gone by, in order 
to his deliverance ?’ WOLLASTON. 

Chaos of thought and passion all confus’d, 

Still by himself abus’d^or disabusM; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all tfaingfl, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d, 

The^lory, jest, and riddle of the world. POPE. 

‘ What a chimera then is man ! what a confused chaos ! 
what a subject of contradiction ! a professed judge of all 
things, yet a feeble worm of the earth ! the great depositary 
and guardian of truth, and yet a mere huddle of uncer- 
tainty ! the glory and thnscandal of the universe !’ 

PASCAL. 

The witty allusion to the punishment of avarice> 
in the Epistle on Riches, 

Damn’d to the mines, an equal fate betides 

The slave that digs it, and tbe slave that hides ; 

is plainly taken from, ‘ The causes of the decay of 
Cbristianii piety,’ where that excellent and neglected 
writer says, * It hus always been held the severest 
treatment of slaves and malefactors/ damnare ad 
metallo^ ^ to force them to dig in the mines : now 
this is the cov^ouj man’s lot, from which lie is 
never to expect a release.* Cowley has also used 
theiiame aliusion. The celebrated redeetion with 
wkicli Chartres’s qpitaph, in the same epistle, con- 
cludes, is the property of Bruyere. 

To oock tbe cip^le «f imposing age, 

is a tender pd image of dlial piety, for 

which Pope is indebted to Montague, who wishes, 
in one of his^says, to ^nd a soii'^m-law that may 
‘ kindly cherUh his .age, and lock it asleep.* 
And the jcharadter introduced 
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to exemplify the force and continuance of the ruling 
passion,- who in the agonies of death exclaimed^ 

-—Then briny the Jowl ! 

is taken from that tale in Fontaine^ which ends, 

Pvis qiPil faut queje meure 
Sans fair e tant defacon, 

2u'on m* appartt tout a Vheure 
JLe reste de man poison. 

The conclusion of the epitaph on Gay, where he 
observes that his honour consists not in being en- 
tombed among kings and he^cs, 

But that the worthy and the good may say. 

Striking their pensive bosoms— Here lies Gay, 

is adopted from an old Latin elegy on the death 4>f 
Prince Henry. 

In several parts of his writings. Pope seems to 
have formed himself on the model of oMeau ; as 
might appear from a large deduction of particular 
passages, almost literally translated from that nervous 
and sensible satirist. ^ 

— Happily to steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. POPE. 

— — U’lia# voix Ugere 
Patser du grave aif dou9^ du pletieant au severe f 

BOILEAU. 

Pride, madness, folly, against Ihryd^ rose, 

In various shapes of parsces, critics, beaus. POPE. 

VignorancOf df Perreur a $et n^anie§ pieces, 

En habits de marquis, en robhes de ecmisMer, 

Venoient p<mr garner sen chef d^cewre nouveau, 

BOILEAU. 

N 2 
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While I am transcribing these similarities, I feel 
great uneasiness, lest I should be accused of vainly 
and impotently endeavouring to cast clouds over the 
reputation of this exalted and truly original genius, 
‘ whose memory,’ to use an expression of Ben 
Jonson, ‘ I do honour, on this side idolatry, as 
n\uch as any and lest the reader should be cloyed 
and disgusted with a cluster of quotations : it hap- 
pens, however, fortunately, that each passage I have 
produced, contains some important moral truth, or 
conveys some pleasing image to the mind. 

Critics seem agreed in giving greater latitude to 
the imitation of the ancients than of later writers. 
To enrich a compositton with the sentiments and 
images of Greece and Rome, is ever esteemed, not 
only lawful, but meritorious. Wc adorn our writ- 
ings with their ideas, with as little scruple as our 
Imuses with their statues. And Poussin is not ac- 
4^sed of plagiarism, for having painted Agrippina 
covering her face with both her hands at the death 
of Germanicus ; though Timanlhcs had represented 
Agamemnon closely veiled at the sacrifice of his 
daughter, judiciously leaving the spectator to guess 
at a sorrow inexpressible, and that mocked the 


pow^«of the pencil 
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Noiitiam primosque gradus mcinia fecit ; 

Temport creoH amor^ OVID, 

Acquaintance grev,^tli* acquaintance they improve 
To friendship, friendship ripen’d into love. 

BUSDBK. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 

Your paper of last Tuesday se’nnight, whieh I^id 
not read till to-‘day, determined me to send yon%n 
account of my friend Eugenio, by whose distr^ 
my mind has been long kept in perpetual a^itatidn : 
and, perhaps, my narrative may not only iHustrate 
your allegory, but contribtite tb recover Opinion 
from her defection. 

As Orgilio, the father of Eugenio, had no prin- 
ciples but those of a man of honour, he avoided 
alike both the virtues and the which are in- 
compatible with that character ^ligion he suppos- 
ed to be a contrivance of priests and politicians, to 
keep the vulgar in aWe^ and used by those in the 
rank of gentlemen who to acknowledge its 

obligations, only as ait eltt>edien||to conceal th^r 
want of spirit. By a Ccmduct related upon these 
principles he graduaify reduced a pj||^iiial estate of 
two thousand pounds per annum to five hundred. 
Besides Ei^aio,.he had only one child, a daugh- 
ter ; his wrie dM while they were infants. His 
N 3 
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younger brother, who had acquired a very consider- 
able fortune in trade, retired unmarried into the 
country: lie knew that the paternal estate w^as 
greatly reduced : and, therefore, took the expense 
of his nephew’s education upon himself : after 
some years had been spent at Westminster si hool, 
he sent him to the university, and supported him 
by a very genteel annuiiy. 

Eugenio, though his temper was remarl ably warm 
and sprightly, had yet a high relish of literature, 
and insensibly acquired a strong attachment to a col- 
lege life. His apartment adjoined to mine, and our 
acquaintance was soon improved into friendship. I 
found in him great ardour of benevolence, and a 
sense of generosity and honour which i had con- 
ceived to exist only in romance. With respect to 
Christianity, indeed, he was as yet a sceptic : but 
I found it easy to obviate general objections ; and, 
at he had great penetration and sagacity, was supe- 
rior to prejudice, and habituated to no vice wiiicli 
he wished to countenance by infidelity, lie began to 
believe, as soon as he had began to inquire : the evi- 
dence for Revelation at length appeared incontestable ; 
and without busying himself with the cavils of sub- 
tilty against particular doctrines, he determined to 
adhere inviolably to the precepts as a rule of life, and 
to trust in the promises as the foundation of hope. 
The same ardour ^d firmness, the same generosity 
d honour, were now exercised with more exalted 
lews, and upon a nK)re perfect plan. He consider- 
ed me as his prec^j^« and 1 considered him as my 
example : our frjipiidship increased every day ; and I 
believe he had ebneeiv^ a design to follow me into 
orders. when he had coadnued at college about 

two years, ho received a command from his father 
to come immediately to town : for that his earnest 
desire^ place him in the army was now accom^ 
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plitihed, and he had pocured liim a captain’s com- 
mission: By the same post he received a letter 
from his uncle, in which he was strongly urged to 
continue at college, with promises of succeeding to 
his wholq estate ; his father’s project was zealously 
condemned, and his neglect of a brother’s concur- 
rence resented. Eugenio, though it was greatly 
his desire to continue at college, and his interest to 
oblige his uncle, yet obeyed his father without the 
least hesitation. 

When became to town, he discovered vhat a warm 
altercation had been carried on between his uncle 
and his father upon this subject : his uncle, not being 
able to produce any effect upon the father, as a last 
effort, had written to the son; and being equally of- 
fended with both, when his application to both had 
been equally ineffectual, lie reproached him with folly 
and ingratitude; and dying soon after by a fall from 
his horse, it appeared, tha in the height of his re- 
sentment, ho had left his whole fortune to a distant 
relation in Ireland whom he had never seen. 

Under this misfortune, Eugenio comfort him- 
self by reflecting, that he had incurred it by obedi- 
ence 10 his father ; and though it precluded hopes 
that were dearer than life, yet he never exptes3i3d 
his displeasure either by invective or complaiat. ^ 

Orgilio had very early in Kfe contracted an inti- 
macy with Agrestis, a gentlerajfn whose character 
and principles were very different from his own. 
Agrestis had very just notions of right and wrong, 
by which he regulated fcis conduct without any re- 
gard to the opinion of othm: hie4ntegrity was uniw 
versal and inflexible, end his temper ardent and open ; 
he abhorred whatever had the apj^ai|pa|ce of dis- 
ingenuity, he wits extremely jedona of his autho- 
rity, and there was a rough simplicity in his manner. 
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which many circumstances of his life had contri- 
buted to produce. His father left him a fortune of 
two hundred thousand pounds; but as the parsimony 
which enabled him to amass it, extended to the edu- 
cation of his son by whom it was to be possessed, 
he had been taught neither politeness or literature. 
He married a lady, whose influence would have po- 
lished the rough diamond by degrees ; but she died 
within the first year of her marriage, leaving him a 
daughter to whom he gave her name Amelia, and 
transferred all his affection : he, therefore, continued 
to live in great privacy ; and being used to have only 
servants and dependents about him, he indulged the 
peculiarities of his humour without that complaisance 
which becomes insensibly habitual to those, who mix 
in the company of pffl’sons whom it is their apparent 
interest to please, and whose presence is a perpetual 
restraint upon such irregular starts oftemper as would 
incur contempt, by arrogating a superiority which 
none would acknowledge. To this disposition his 
daughter accommodated herself as she grew up, from 
motives both of affection and duty : as he knew and 
regretted the defect of his own education, he spared 
no cost to complete heris ; and she is, indeed, the 
most accomplished character I ever knew ; her obe- 
dience is ch^rful and implicit, her affection tender 
and without parade : her looks express the utmost 
sweetness and sensibility, and yet there is a dignity 
in her maimer which commands respect 

The intimacy between the father of Eugenio and 
Agrestis produced a tender friendship between his 
sister and Amelia, which began in their infancy, and 
increased with their yeats. 

Such as Amalia and Eugenio could 

not be long iaimliarly (mown to each other, with- 
exciting mutual esteem : the transition from 
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esteem to love, between persons of difTerent sexes, 
is oftcD imperceptible even to themselves ; and, per- 
haps, was not discovered till long after it had hap- 
pened, either by Eugenio or Amelia. When he re- 
turned from the university, she was about eighteen • 
ns lier stature and her beauty were greatly increased 
during this interval, their first effect upon Eugenio 
was proportionably greater, and he perceived, from 
whatever cause, a more sensible emotion in her. He 
had too much discernment not to discover that she 
loved him ; and too much generosity not to conceal 
his love of her, because he was so much her inferior 
in fortune : sometimes he reflected upon her partiality 
with pleasure, and sometimes with regret; but while 
they were thus mutually conscious to desirdlf which 
they mutually suppressed, the late rebellion broke out, 
and Eugenio was commanded into Scotland. In 
this expedition he distinguished himself equally by 
his courage and humanity : and though he had not 
much money, and therefore could but seldom dis- 
play his bounty, yet his concern for the real in- 
terest of his men w'as so apparent, as weft in such 
acts of kindness as Were in his power, in the 
strict discipline which he maintained among them, 
that his personal influence was very powerful and 
extensive. During iliis absence* though lie felt his 
passion for Amelia increase, notwithstanding all his 
attempts to suppress it, yet he never wrote to her, 
but contented himself with mentioning Wr in ge- 
neral terms, and including her in his remembrance 
of otlier friends, when he wrble tp his father and, 
his sister. 

When he returnedi; as his sister'^s intimacy with 
Amelia still continued, his opportunities to see her 
were equally frequent ; but the p]ii|!H(ire of those 
interviews was bwome yet more tumultuous and 
confused ; and the lovers were both conscious that 
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thrir sentiments were every moihent involuntarily 
discovered to each other. 

Amelia, bad dismissed many suitors, who were not 
less distinguished by their merit than their rank, 
because she still hoped io enrich Eugenio witli her 
fortune; and Eugenio persisted in a conduct by 
which this hope was disappointed, because he would 
not degrade Amelia by an alliance with dependence 
and poverty. Tlie objections of duty might, in- 
deed, have been removed, by obtaining the consent 
of Agrestis, but those of honour would still Itave 
remained ; he was not. however, absolutely without 
hope ; for though he had lost his uncle’s fortune by 
obedi^e to his father, yet, as he had greatly re- 
commdhded himself to his commanding officer, Who 
was of the highest tank, he believed it possible that 
he might be advanced to a post in the army, which 
would justify his pretensions to Amelia, and re- 
move all his difficulties at once. 

Agrestis wondered at the conduct of his daughter, 
but neither asked nor suspected her motives : for he 
had always declared, that as he believed she would 
never marry against his consent, he would never 
urge her to marry against her own inclination. 

Amelia, therefore, continued to decline every offer, 
and Eugenio to see her almost every day, without the 
least intimation of his love, till the beginning of the 
last winter, when he lost his rister by the small-pox. 
His interviews with Amelia were now less frequent, 
and, therefore, more interesting : he feared, that as 
he would be seldom in her sight, the assiduities of 
some fortunate rival might at length exclude him 
from her reitienibrance : he did not, however, fal- 
ter in his resolution, nor did Amelia change her 
conduct. 
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Et funis a^itaius omn . — VIRG. 

Love, vhich the furies irritate to rage. ^ 

It happened that about this time she was ad^essed 
by Vetnosus, the eldest son of a noble femil^' who, 
besides a large estate, had great expectations from his 
father’s iiifluence at court. Ventosus, though he was 
strongly recpinmended by Agrestis, and was remark- 
able for personal accomplishments, was yet received 
with great coldness by Amelia: he was surpriaedr 
mortified, and disappointed; yet he continued ms vi- 
sits, and was very diligent to discover what bad pwj- 
vented his success. One evening, just as he was about 
to take his leave, after much inefiectual entreaty aod 
complaint, Eugenio unexpectedly entered the room* 
Ventosus instantly remarked the embarrassment 
both of his mistress and the stfrai^r, whom he, there- 
fore, supposed to be a rival, and no longer wondered 
at Us own disap^intmie^; dmse suspipons were 
every moment confirmed nnd increased: for his pm* 
sence produced emotions whidf could neither be aOA* 
cealed nor mistaken; tha^l>y aless p^^tr^g eyt; 
thanthatof jealousy, they might have been ov|^ok^ 
He was now fii^d with .reaentnumt ^d uidigna<< 
lion ; and having left the room spmewl^ abmpdy 
he was met ^n'the stairs by Agi[^is» with whoix 
he desired to spe^k a few words in jpfivate. .^es 
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tis turned back into another apartment, and Vento- 
sus told him, with some warmth, that he did not ex- 
pect to have found his daughter pre-engaged; and 
that he could not help tliinkiiig himself ill-treated. 
Agrcslis, with equal warmth, required him to ex- 
plain his meaning ; and after some time had been spent 
in eager altercation, they parted in better temper ; 
Agrestis persuaded that a elandcstuie lovo had been 
cairied on between his daughter and Eugenio, and 
Ventosus convinced that Agrestis had never encou- 
raged the pretensions of his rival. 

Agrestis immediately sent for Amelia, and sternly 
urged her with many qiu'stions, whieh v«hc could 
only i^swer with blushes and tears : her silence 
and confusion convinced him that Ventosus w'as 
not mistaken; and, therefore, desisting from in- 
quiry, he severely reprehended her for the past, 
and enjoined her never to converse with Eugenio 
again ; to whom he also signified his displeasure, 
and requested that to prevent farther uneasiness 
he would come no more to his house till Amelia 
should be married. 

Eugenio, though his love was almost hopeless 
before* was yet greatly afflicted by this message ; 
because he feared that Amelia had fallen under her 
father’s displeasure, and that now h(‘ was become 
jealous of his authority he might be tempted to 
abuse it. As to secure her peace was the principal 
object of his wish, he concealed what had happened 
from his father, lest a quarrel should be produced 
between him and Agrestis, in which Amelia’s deli- 
cacy and tenderness would be yet more deeply 
wounded. When a visit was intended to Agrestis, 
he always took care to have some engagements at 
another Agrestis, however, as he had no 

conception of the principles upon which Eugenio 
did not doubt but that he had communicated 
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ihc -eason of his absence to his father, and that his 
father \V!is secretly offended ; but as he expressed no 
resentment, he believed that his ambition had for 
once restrained the potulancse of liis pride, that 
he dissembled to prevent an open rupture, and had 
still hopes of effecting the purpose which he had 
concerted with his son. 

A suspicion of ill-will always produces it ; but 
besides this cause of alienation, Agrestis liad ui> 
justly imputed a conduct to his friend, which ren- 
dered him the object of his contempt and aversion; 
he, therefore, treated him with coldness and re- 
serve, supposing that he well knew the cause, and 
neglected to return his visits without thinking it ne- 
cessary to assign any reason. This conduct was at 
length remarked by Orgilio, who considered it as 
the caprice of a character which ho always despised; 
he, therefore, retorted the neglect without expostula- 
tion : and thus all intercourse between the families 
was at an end. 

Eugenio in the meantime was inflexible in his 
purpose : and Amelia, in her next interview with 
Ventosus, acquainted him that she would see him 
no more. Ventosus again appealed to hex father: 
but the old gentleman was steady in his principles, 
notwithstanding his resentment; and told him, that 
he had exerted all the authority which God and nature 
had given him in his favour; and that, however pro- 
voked, he would never prostitute his child, by com- 
pelling her to marry a person who was not the ob- 
ject of her choice. 

Ventosus, who was extremely mortifled at this 
disappointment, was very inquisitive about Eugenio, 
for whom he still supposed he had been rejected : 
he Eoon learned his situation and circumstances, 
and his long intimacy with Amelia; he reflected 
upon the confusion which both had expresseim the 
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accidental interview at wliidi he was present ; and 
was willing to believe, that rival, however con- 
temptible, had been too siiccesdnl to be suy)plnnt- 
cd with honour by a husband: this, howt^ver, if he 
did not believe, be wa^^ very diligent to prt^pagate ; 
and to remove the disgrace ofaTefusaU hinted that 
for tins reason ho had abruptly disc(mtinued his 
addresses, and congratulated himself upon his 
escape. 

It happened that about six weeks ago, Ventosus, 
as he was walking in the Mall, with a young oflicer 
of distinction, nu‘t Amelia in company wnth several 
ladies and a gentleman. He thought fit to bow to 
Amelia with a supercilious respect, ^\hich had 
greatly the air of an insult: of this compliment 
Amelia, though she looked him in the face, took no 
notice 5 by this calm disdain lie was at once dis- 
appointed and confounded ; he was stung by an 
eflbrt of his own malignity, and his breast swelled 
with passion which he could not vent. In this agi- 
tation of mind he hastily ttirncd back, and deter- 
mined, for whatever reason, to follow her. After 
he had advanced about fifty paces, he saw Kugenio 
coming forward, who, the moment he perceived 
Amelia, turned into another walk. This was ob- 
served by Ventosus, whose contempt and indignation 
had now another object, upon which they might 
without violence to the laws of honour be gratilied : 
he communicated his purpose to his companion, and 
hastily follow^ed Eugenio. When they had over- 
taken him, they burst into a horse-laugh, and pushed 
so rudely by him, that he could scarce recover his 
step : they did npt, however, go on ; but stopping 
suddenly, turned about as if to apologize for the 
accident, and affected great surprise at discovering 
to whom it had happened^ V entosus bowed very 
io|y, and with much contepiptuous cemnony begged 
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his pardon ; telling liiin at the same time, that there 
■w as a lady in tlm next walk who would be very glad 
of his company. To this insult Eugenio answered, 

‘ I'hat liti was not willing to suppose that an atFront 
WdS iiitmided, and that if the lady he meant was a 
woman of honour, she ought always to be mentioned 
with respect,’ Veiitosus replied, ‘That whether the 
lady he meant was a woman of lionour, he would 
not tlelormine: but he believed she had been very 
Aery kind; and was pleased to see that her favours 
were not forgotten, though they were no longer ac- 
cef)led.’ Eugenio was not now master of his tem- 
f)er, hut turning suddenly upon Ventosus, struck 
liim willi such violence that he fell at his feet : he 
rose, however, in an instant, and laid his hand upon 
Ills sword, but Svas prevented from drawing it by 
his luimpaniofi ; and the crowd beginning to gather 
about tliem, they parted with mutual expressions of 
contempt and rage. 

In die morning the officer who had been in com- 
pany with Ventosus at the quarrel, delivered a 
chedienge to Eugenio, which he answered by the 
following billet. ** 


‘Your behaviour last night has convinced me 
that you are a scoundrel : and your letter this morn-’* 
ing that you are a fool. If 1 should accept your 
challenge, I should myself be both. I ow'e a duty 
to God and to rny country, which I deem it infa- 
mous to violate ; and I am intrusted with a life, which 
I think cannot without folly be staked against yours. 
I believe you have ruined, but you cannot degrade me* 
You may possibly, while you sneer over thie letter, 
secretly exult iu your own safety ; })ut refneinfeer that 
to ] ire vent assassination I have a sword, and to phas- 
lise insolence a cane.’ 

o ^ 
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With this letter, the captain returned to Ventosus' 
who read it with all the extravagancies of rage and 
disdain: the captain, however, endeavoured to 
soothe and encourage him; he represented Eugenio 
as a poltroon and a beggar, whom he ought no other- 
wise to punish than by removing him from the rank 
into which he had intruded; and this, he said, would 
. be very easily accomplished. Ventosus at length 
acquiesced in the sentiments of his friend ; and it w as 
soon industriously reported, that Eugenio had struck 
a person of high rank, and refused him the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman, which he had condescended to 
ask. P^or not accepting a challenge, Phigenio could 
not be legally punished, because it w as made his 
duty as a soldier by the articles of war ; but it drew 
upon him the contempt of his superior oflicers, and 
xriade them very solicitous to find some pretence to 
dismiss him. The friends of Ventosus immediately 
intimated, that the act of violence to which Eugenio 
had been provoked, was committed within the verge 
of the court, and was, therelbre, a sufficient cause to 
break him ; as for that olfence he was liable to be 
pi^iished with the loss of his hand, by k law w hich 
though disused was still in force. This expedient 
was eagerly adopted, and Eugcuiio accordingly 
deprived of his comi^issiok. 
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Kali) virunif fadli redhnif qui ^iangwne fatnatn : 

If tine volo, litudarif qui uric morie potest. MART. 

Not him I prut* who poorly aains 
From death the palm which blood difttaing ; 

But him who wms ^^ilh nobler strife 
An unpolluted wreath from life. 


Ur had concealed his quarrel with Venlosus from 
his father, who was then at the family-seat about 
t\vent\ niih‘s from London, because he was not wil- 
ling to acf[uaint him with the cause: but th6 eilect 
was such as could rtot be hidden ; and it was now* 
become neq(3ssary that he should anticipate the re- 
port of others. He, therefore, set out immediately 
ibr the country : but his fath« about the same time 
arrived in Loudon ; some impenect account had been 
sent him of the proceedings against Eugenio; and 
though he concluded from his silence that he had been 
guilty ot some indiscretion, yet he did not suspect an 
imputation of cowardice: and hoped by his interest 
to support him against private resentment When he 
Ibund that he had missed Eugenio in some of the 
avenues to town, he went immediately to the gentle* 
man w ho had procured his commission, from whom 
he learned all fihe circumstances of tlie affair. The 
momoiu he had heard that his son had refuse a 
challenge, he was seized with rage so violent, that 
it had the appearance of distraction *. heuttorpd itinn- 
o 3 
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inerable oatha and execrations m a voice that was* 
scarce human, declared his son to be unworthy of 
his name, and solemnly renounced him for ever. 

Eugenio returned to London the same day, but it 
was late before ho arrived; the servant that opened 
the door told him with tears in his eyes, that his 
* father was gone to bed much disordered, ai\d hiid 
commanded that he should no more bo admitted into 
that house. Pie stood motionless a few moments ; 
and then departing without reply, came directly to 
me; his looks were wild, his countenance pale, and 
his eyes swimming in tears: the moment he saw me, 
he threw himself into a chair, and putting a copy of 
S' his answer to Ventosus’s challenge into my hand, 
anticipated my inquiries by relating all that had 
happened. 

After having admini.stered such consolation as I 
could, I prevailed upon him with much difficulty to 
go to bm. I sat up the rest of the night, devising 
various arguments to convince Orgilio, that his son 
had added new dignity to his character. In the 
morning I went to his house; and after much soli- 
citation was admitted to his chamber. I found him 
in bed, where he had lain awake all the night ; and 
it was easy to see tbii^his mind was in great agitation. 
I hoped that this tumult was produced by the strug- 
gles of parental tenderness; but the moment I men- 
tioned his sop, he fell into an agony of rage that 
Tem|Rfed him speechless; and 1 came away, con- 
vinced that the eloquence of an angel upon the same 
subject would have been without eflbcl. I did not, 
however, relate these discouraging circumstances to 
Eugeaip ; 1 told him that it would be proper to wait 
a. tew days before any farther application was made ; 
not only because his father’s resentment would pro- 
|}ably subside, but because he was now indisposed. 

Eugenio^ when he heard that his fiather was ill, 
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changed <iolour and burst ir^o tears. lie went 
•every evening, and knocking softly at the servant’s 
window, inquired how he did : and when he found 
that his fever was become dangerous, he intrealod 
me to go yet once more and intercede for him, that 
he might at least be permitted to see his father, if 
he might not hope to be forgiven. I went; but 
when Orgilio heard my name, he fell into a fresh 
transport of rage, vvhich ended in a delirium. The 
effect which this incident produced upon Eugenio, 
who waited at the end ot the street for my return, 
cannot bo described! 1 prevailed upon him to go 
back to my house, where he sometimes hastily tra- , 
' versed the room, and sometimes sat fixed in a kin4;| 
of stupid insensibility upon the floor. While he' 
was in one of these fits, news was brought that his 
father was dead, and had the morning after he was 
taken ill disinherited him, declaring that by the in- 
famy of his conduct he had broken his heart. 

Eugenio heard this account without any apparent 
surprise or emotion, but could not be persuaded to 
change his posture or receive 'any food ; till his 
spirits being quite exhausted, sleep relieved him a 
few hours from the agony of his mind. 

The night on which hi^Hather was buried, he 
wrapped himself up in a horseman’s coat that 
longed to my servant, and followed the procession 
at a distance on foot When the ceremony was 
over, and the company departed, be threw himself 
on the grave ; and hiding his fietce in the di^t, wept 
over it in silence that was interrupted only by 
groans. F, who had followed him unperceived, did 
not think it prudent to intrude upon the solemnity 
of his sorrow till the morning dawned/, he was sur- 
prised, and I thought somewhat confounded, to see 
me ; he suffered me, however, to lead ^hin^ away, 
but neither of us uttared n word. 
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He told mo the next day, that he would trouble 
me a few nights longer for a lodging, and in the 
meantime think of some means by which he might 
obtain a subsistence ; he was, indeed, totally desti- 
tute, without money and without a profession ; but 
he made no complaint, and obstinately refused all 
pecuniary assistance. 

In less than a week afterwords, having converted 
his wsatch, his sword, a rinuff-box, and ring, into 
money, lie engaged a.s a common sailor in a private 
undertaking to discover, the north-west passage to 
India. 

When he communica'tt'd this desperate enterprise, 
he appeared perfectly composed : ‘ My dear friend,’ 
said lie, ‘ it lias been always my point of honour to 
obey the commands of Gou, the prime author of my 
being, and the ultimate object of my hope, at what- 
ever risk; and I do iiOt repent that I have steadily 
adhered to this principle at the expense of all that 
is valuable upon earth : I have sulTered the loss of 
fortune, of love, and of fame; but I have preserved my 
integrity, and I know that I shall not lose my re- 
ward. To those I would, indeed, add the e<teeni, 
though not the love of Amelia. She will hear of me 
as degraded and disinherited, h coward, a vagabond, 
and a fugitive ; and her esteem, 1 think, 1 have suffi- 
cient reason to give up : grief will wound her deeper 
than contempt ; it is, therefore, best that she should 
despise me. Some of those, by whom slie is ad- 
dressed^kleserve lifer : and I ought not to withhold 
a felicby wffiich 1 cannot enjoy. I shall embark to- 
monw ; and your frieilflly embrace is all the good 
that I expect to receive from this couhtry, Avheii 1 
^depart in search of others which are unknown.’ 

To this address I w^'as not in a condition to re^fdy ; 
perceiving that 1 was overwhelmed with grief, 
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he left me, perhaps, lest his purpose should be 
sh.iken, and my weakness should prove contagious. 

On the morrow 1 attended him, to the ship. He 
talked to me of indifferent things; and ^vhen wo 
parted, wrung my hand, and turned from me ab- 
ruptly, without speaking. 1 hasted into the boat 
which waited to bring me on shore, and would not 
again feel the pangs of yesterday for all the king- 
doms of the world. 

Such is the friend I have lost! such is the man 
whom the world has disgraced for refusing a chal- 
lenge ; but none who arc touched with pity at his 
mislbrmnes, wish that he had avoided them by 
another eonduct: and not to pity Eugenio, is surely 
to be a monster rather than a man. 

It may, perhaps, be questioned, whether I ought 
thus to have exhibited his story under feigned 
names ; or have a right to attempt that which hr 
forbore. My love to him is, indeed, my motive : 
but I think my conduct is just, when I consider, 
that though it is possible that Amelia may, by the 
perusal of those payters, suffer the most tender, and 
thereiore the most exquisite distress, by the re-esta- 
blishment of her esteem for him who most deserves 
it ; yet the world may derive new virtue, from the 
digrdty w hich the character of Eugenio reffects upon 
his conduct: his example is truly illustrious; and 
as it can scarce fail to excite emulation, it ought 
not to be concealed. 

I am. Sir, 

Your huiuble Servant, 

BSNEVOtUS, 
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/ntenias viiam exwluere pvr artes. VIRG. 

Tliey polibb life by iiseiu! arts. 

That familiarity produC(\s neglect, has been long ob- 
served. The eth-vt of all external objects, however 
great or splendid, ceases with ilieir novt^ty ; the 
courtit'rslands withoiU emotion in ihe royal prest>nee ; 
the rustic tramples under his foot the beauties of 
the apnng, with little attention to their coloujs or 
their fragrance ; and tiie inhabitant of the coast daits 
his eye upon the iniioense diifusion of waters, without 
awe, wonder, or terror. 

Those who have past much of their lives in this 
great city, look upon its opulence and its multitudes, 
its extent and variety, with cold indilferoace ; but 
an inhabitant of the remoter parts ot the kingdom 
is immediately distinguished by a kind ol dissipated 
curiosity, a busy endeavour to divide his attention 
amongst a thousand objects, and a wild conliision 
of astonishment and alarm. 

The attention of a new-comer is generally first 
struck by the multiplicity of cries that sum him in 
the streets, and the variety of merchandise? and ma- 
nufactures which the shopkeepers expose on every 
hand ; and he is apt, by unwary bursts of admiration, 
to excite the merriment and contempt of those who 
mistake the use of their eyes for effects of their 
un4erstanding, and confound accidental know ledge 
witlyust reasoning. 
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But, surely, these are subjects on which any man 
may without reproach employ his meditations: the 
miiumenible occupations, among whicli the thou- 
sands that swarrn in the streets of London are dis- 
iributed, may furnish employment to minds of every 
cast, and capacities of every degree. He that con- 
templates the extent of this wonderful city, finds it 
dilRcult to conceive by what method plenty is main- 
tained in our markets, and how the inhabitants Tare 
regularly supplied with the necessaries of life; but 
when Ik; examines the shops and warehouses, sees 
the immense stores of every kiud^of merchandise 
{)iled up for sale, and runs over all the inaiiufac- 
tur(‘s of ait and products of nature, which are every 
^^ilore attracting his eye and soliciting his purse, ho 
will be inclined to conclude, that such quantities 
cannot easily be exhausted, and that part of man- 
kind must soon stand still for want of employment, 
till the wares already provided shall bo w^orii out 
and destroyed. 

/Vs Socrates was passing through the fair at 
Athens, and casting his eyes over the shops and 
customers, ‘ How many things are here,’ says he, 
‘ that I do not want !’ The same sentiment is every' 
moment rising in the mind of him that walks thi| 
streets of Loudon, however inferior in philosophy], 
io Socrates: he beholds a thousand shops crowded 
with goods, of wdiich he can scarcely tell the use, 
and which, therefore, he is apt to consider as of no 
value; and, indeed,' many of the arts by which fa- 
milies arc supported, and wealth is heaped together, 
are of that minute and superfluous kind, which no-j 
thing but experience could evince possible tp be 
])rosecuted with advantage, and which, a3 the world 
might easily want, it could scarcely be expected to 
encourage. 

But so it is, that cuf^tn, curiosity,* pr wianton- 

1 
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no#s, supplies every art with patrons, and firid-i 
purchasers for every manufacture ; the world is so 
adjusted, that uot only bread,, hut riches may be ob- 
tained* without great abilities or arduous .perform- 
^ ances : tlie most unskilful hand and unenlightened 
jnind have sufticient incitements to industry ; for he 
that is resolutely busy, can ^scarcely be in want. 
There is, indeed, no employment, however despi- 
cable, from which a man may not promise himself 
more than competence, when he sees thousands 
and myriatls r^sed to dignity, by no other merit 
than that of contributing to supply their neigh- 
bours with the means of sucking smoke through a 
. tube of clay ; and others raising contributions upon 
^ those, whose elegance disdains the grossness of 
smoky luxury, by grinding the same materials into 
a powder that may at once gratify and impair the 
smell. ' 

Not only by these popular and modish trifles, 
but by a thousand unheeded and evanescent kinds 
of business, are the multitudes of tliis city preserved 
from idleness, and consequently from want. In 
the endless variety of tastes and circumstances that 
diversify mankind, nothing is so superfluous, but 
that some one desires it ; or so common, but that 
some one is compelled to buy it. As nothing is 
useless but because it is in improper hands, what is 
thrown away by one is gathered up by another; 
and the refuse of part of mankind furnishes a sub- 
ordinate class with the materials necessary to their 
support. 

when I look rpund upon those who are thus 
variously exerting their qualifications, 1 cannot but 
admire llie secret concatenation of society that 
links together the great and die mean, the illustri- 
ous and the obscure ; and consider, with benevo- 
^ lent satisfaction, that no unless his body or 
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mind be totally dianfeled, has need to suffer the mor- 
tificati9n of seeing Mmseif useless or burthensoine to 
the <!onimunity : he that will diligently labour, in 
whatever occupatieaj* wiR deserve the susttmaiico 
which he obrains, and the proteotion i^hich he en-^ 
joys ; and may lie down every night With the pleas**/ 
ing consciousness, of having contributed something' 
to the happiness of life. 

Conlennpt and adtnirution are equally incident to 
narrow minds : he whose com])rehension can take iii 
the whole subordination of mankind, and whose per- 
spicacity <;an pierce to the real state of thingfi dirmigfa 
the thin veils of fortune or of fashion, will discover 
meanness in the highest stations, and dignity in tbo 
meanest ; and find that no man can become vcncrabl<^ 
but by virtue, or contemptible btit by wickedneai^ 

In the midst of this universal hurry, no man ought 
to be so little influenced by example, or so void of 
honest emulation, as to stand a lazy spectator of in^ 
cessant labour ; or please himself with the mean hap- 
piness of a drone, while the active swarms are bttxy 
zing about him : no man is without some quality, by 
the due application of which he might deserve well 
of the world ; and whoever h© be that has but little 
in his power, should be in haste to do that little^ 
lest he be confounded with him that can do nothing. 

By this general concurrence of endeavours, arts of 
every kind have been so long cultivated, that all the 
wants of man may be immediately supplied ; idlenes^ 
can scarcely form a wish w^hich she may not gratify 
by the toil of others, or curiosity dre.nm of a toy, 
which the shops are not ready to afford her. 

Happiness is enjoyed only in proportion as it is 
known : and such is the state or folly of man, that 
it is known only by experience of its contrary : wo 
who have long liv^ amidst the conveniences of a 
town immensely populous, have scarce an idea of U 
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place %vli(?re desire ennnot be f^ratifled by money. 
In order to have a pist t^eiise of thij> ;irtilu i;il j)lenty, 
it neces.sary to have passed Donie time in a detant 
<*oloriy, or tlio^i' parts ot onr j'^laud v\ hu h are thinly 
inhabited: lie that has once kno^v n tun^ many trades 
-every man in such situri.tu)ii> is eonipelled to exer- 
cise, Willi how inueh labour tlie products ol‘ nature 
must be accommodated to Immaii u a‘, Ijow long ii.e 
loss or deftjct ol ativ common utensil mii 't b(‘ endured, 
or by vvliat aukvvard expi-d;-, nis it must be ^uippbed, 
how far men may wander w 'ti money in their hands 
before any can sell them what tliey w ir-h to biiv, will 
Icnow how' to ratt‘ at its proper value the ]>lenty and 
case of a great city. 

lint that tin- happiness ol man may sttU remain 
imperfcM't, as wants in tills place are easily suj»plied, 
tifcjvv vvants likewise are easily c’cati'd: every man, 
in surveying tln‘ shops of London, see« immherh'ss 
instnimonts and convoruenee'^. ul ulueh, wliile ho 
did not know" thorn, he never tell the need ; and yet, 
when use lias made them familiar, w( aiders how life 
could be supported without theim d'hus it comes 
to pass, that our desires always increase with our 
possessions : the knowdedge that something lemains 
yet unenjoyed, impairs our enjoyment ol’ the good 
tiefore us. 

They who have been ac<;U‘^tomod to the refinements 
of science, and multiplications of contr.vance, -<oon 
lose tlu*ir contidem’e in the una>si>teil powers of mt- 
ture> forget the j>aucity of our real necessities, and 
overlook the easy methods by which tlii'y may be 
supplied. It were a speculation \vortliy ot a philo- 
sophical mind, to examine how much i> taken away 
from our native abilities, as well as added to them, 
by artificial expedients. We are sq accustomed to 
and receive assistance, that e-ach of us singly 
% do little for himself; andlfret'e is scarce any one 
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among ns» however contracted may be hin form of 
life, who docs not enjoy the labour of a thousand 
an ] Sts. 

Hut a survey of the various nations tliat inhabit 
tlie earth will inlbrm us. tliat life may be .su^iported 
'vvitli less assistanro; and that the dexterity, which 
practice enforced by necessity produces, is able to 
efiect mncli by very .sc.inty nieaus. The nations of 
Mi^xico and Peru erected cities and tcuriples without 
tlic use o( iron : and at this day the rude liidiati 
supplies ]iirnst‘U VMth all the necessaries of life: sent 
like I he rest of mankind naked into the world, as 
soon as his parcMits ha\e nursed luin up to strength, 
he is to pi oxide by his own labour for his own sup- 
port. Ili*^ (irst care is to find a sharp Hint among 
the rocks : xvith this he undertakes to fell the trees 
of the foiest : he shapo.s his bow, lieads his arrows, 
builds his cottage, and Inflows his canoe, and from 
that time lives in a state of plenty oiid [irosperity; 
he is Kiieltrft?d from theslunns, he is fortiiied against 
beasts of prey, he i' < ivabled to pursue thefwh ol the 
sea, and tiic deer of the mountains ; and as he does 
not know, does not envy the happiness of polished 
nations, w here gold cun supply the want of fortitude 
and skill, and he whose laboiious ancestors hav^ 
made him rich, may he stretched upon a couch, and 
see all ilic treasures of all the elements poured down 
before liim. 

'Phis picture of a savage life, if it shews how mu6li^ 
indniduals maj perform, .show's likewise how much 
society ih to be desired. Though the pcisevcrance 
and address of the Indian excite our admiratioa, 
they nevertheless cannot procure him the conveuionoes 
which are enjoyed by the vagrant beggar of a civi- 
lized country : he Imnts like a wild beast to satisfy 
hi.s hunger: and when he lies down to re.sl after a 
successlul chace, cannot pronounce himself secure 
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against the danger of perishing in a days ; he 
is, perhaps, content with bis condition, because he 
knows not that a better is attainable by man ; as he 
that ifl born blind does not long lor the perception 
of light, because he cannot conceive the advantiiges 
which liglii would afford him ; but hunger, wounds, 
and weariness are real evils, though he believes 
them equally incident to all his fellow-creatures 5 
and wdien a tempest compels him to lie starving in 
his hut, he cannot justly be concluded eqiiylly 
happy with those whom art has exempted from the 
power of chaiicc, and who make tiie foregoing year 
provide for the following. 

To receive and to communicate assistance, con- 
stitutes the happiness of human life: man may, 
indeed, preserve his existence in solitude, Imt can 
enjoy it only in society; the greatest understanding 
of an individual, doomed to procure food and 
clothing for himself, will barely supply him with 
expedients to keep off death from day to day ; but 
as one of a largo community, performing only his 
share of the common business, he gains leisure for 
intellectual pleasures, and enjoys the happiness of 
reason and reflection. 

T 
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AV<?/ pmpfa dolor e vulupta%. OVID. 

How* \aiii ihe joy for which our pain must pay. 

It has been remarked, that the play of brutes is 
always a mock fight ; and, perhaps, this is equally 
true of all the sports that have been invented by rea^' 
son tor the amusement of mankind. ho celebrated 
games of antiquity were something more; the con- 
flict was ofion fatal, and (he pleasure of the specta- 
tors seems to have been ]>roportioned to tin? danger 
of the combatants ; nor does it appear, that any sport 
has been since contrivtjd. which can gratify pure be- 
nevolence, or entertain without producing an oppo- 
sition of interest. There are, indeed, many exter^' 
nal advatitages which it has never been thought im- 
moral to acquire, though aa opposition of interest iji 
necessarily implied ; advantages, which, like a stake: 
at cards, one party can only gain by the loss 8f , 
the other: for w'ealtb and poverty, obscurity aja'd! 
dist motion, command and servitude, are mutually re^ 
lative, and the existence of each is by each recipro- 
cal)} derived and given. ' 

Play, therefore, is not unlawful, merely as a con- 
test : nor can the pleasiite of tbeitl that be 
puled to a criminal waitt of benevolence, in this 
state of imperfection, merely because it is enjoyed 
at the expense of those vvho lose. But as in busi^ 
ness, it has never been held lngvful to circumvent 
p 3 
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lhu.se whom v,’e cles»r». to excel; so in play, the 
charuie of loss and gain ought to be always equal ; 
at least, each party should be apprized of the force? 
employed agauist him ; and if tlien he plays against 
odds, no man has a right to inquire Ins motive, 
thoiigli a good man w^ould decline to engage liiin. 

There is, however, one species of diversion w hieh 
hds not been generally condemned, thougli it is ]iro- 
duced by an attack upon those who have not volun- 
tarily entered the lists; who find themselves buf- 
feted in the dark, and have neither means of defence 
nor possibility of advantage. 

These teats are achieved by the knights-errant of 
mirth, and known by the name of Frolics: under 
this name, inderid, many sp»‘cies of w aiUon cruelty 
have been practistvl, without incurring the infamy, 
or raising the iiidignation w hich they deserve ; and 
it is extremely ditUciiU to fix upon any certain cri- 
terion, by which frolics may be distinguished imo 
criminal and innocent. If we could discern eflects 
‘while they are involved in their causes, and ast er- 
tain €>V(?ry remote cousoqiieiice of our own actions, 
perhaps these sallies might be allowed under the 
same restrictions as raillery : the false alarms and 
jidiculous distress into^>'hieh others are betrayed 
to make us sport, should be such only a.^^ will be 
subjects of merriment even to the sulFcrer when they 
iire past, and reineniN^d neither with resentment 
nor rt‘gret ; but as evei*y action may produce eifocts 
over which human power has no influence, and 
which human sagacity cannot foresee ; we should 
not lightly venture to the verge of evil, nor strike 
at otlie^^iough with a reed» lest like the rod of 
Moses it become a serpent in our hands. 

, During the hard frost in the year 1740, four 
^llung gentlemen of considerable rank, rode into an 
near one of tho^ principal avenues to this city, 
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at eleven o’clock at night, without any attendant ; 
a ul having expressed uncommon concern about their 
horses, and overlooked the provision that was made 
for them, called for a room ; ordering wine and to- 
bacco to be brought in, and declaring, that as they 
were to set out very early in the mornir»g, it was 
not worth while to go to bod. Before the waiter 
returned, each of them had laid a pocket-pistol upon 
the table, which, when he entered, they appeared to 
be very solicitous to conceal, and shewed some con- 
fusion at the v^urpiise. 1'hey perceived with great 
satisfaction, that the fellow was alarmed at his dis- 
covery : and having upon various pretences called 
him often into the room, one of them contrived to 
pull out a mask with his handkerchief from the ) 
pocket of a horseman’s coat. 'I’hey discoursed in dark 
and ambiguous to ms, affected a busy and anxiou j 
circiinis[)f>ction, urged the man often to drink,' and 
Roeined desirous to render him subservient to somo 
purpose which they were unwilling to discover. 
They endeavoured to conciliate his good-will, by 
extravagant commendations of his dexterity and 
diligence, and encouraged him to familiarity, by 
asking him many questions; he was, however, still 
cautious and reserved ; on#\Df them, therefore, pro- 
tending to have known lils mother, put a cro^u^ 
into his hand, and soon after took an opportunity to 1 
ask him at what hour a stage*coach, the passengers 
of which they intended to humbug, set out in tho 
morning, whether it was full, and if it wfis attended 
with a guard, , * ^ 

The man was now confirmed in his suspicions ; 
and though he had accepted the bribe, <i>Wed to 
discover the secret Having evaded the 
with as much art as he could, he went to his itiaster, 
Mr. Spiggot, who was then in bed, and acquainted 
him with what he bad pbservld 
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Mr. Spiggot immediately got np, and held*a con- 
sultation with his wife what was to b(» done. She 
advised him immediately to send for the constable 
with proper assistants, and secure them : but he con- 
sidered, that as this would probably pn vent a rob- 
bery, it would deprive him of an opportunity to gain 
a very considerable sum, which lu; would become 
entitled to upon their conviction, if he could appre- 
hend them after tlie fact : he, therefore, very pru- 
dently called up four or five of the ostlers that be- 
longed to the yard, and having communicated his 
suspicions and design, engaged them to enlist under 
his command as an escort to the coa(‘h, and to watch 
the motions of the highwaymen as he should direct 
But mine host also wisely considering, that this ex- 
pedition would be attended w ith certain expense, and 
that the profit which he hoped w as contingent, ac- 
quainted the passengers with their danger, and pro- 
posed that a guard ^hould be lured by a voluntary 
contribution ; a proposal, to w hich, u])on a sight of 
the robbers through the window, they readily agreed. 
ISpiggot was now secured against pecuniary los^ at 
all events, and alKuit* three o’ cldck the knights of the 
frolic with infinite satisfaction beheld five passengers, 
among wliom there wdi but oiie genlleman, step 
into the coach with the aspect of criminals going to 
execution ; and enjoyed the significant signs which 
passed between them and the landlord, concerning 
tlie precautions taken for their defence. 

As soon as the coach was goile, the supposed high- 
waymen paid their reckoning in great haste, and 
called for their horses : care had already been taken 
to ^ddSf%iem; for it was not Mr. Spiggol’s desire 
that the adventurers should go far before they exe- 
cuted their purpose ; and as soon as they departed, 
he prepared to follow them with his posse. lie was, 
indeed, greatly surpriSed to see, that they turned the 
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contrary way when they went out of the inUf-yard ; 
but he iiuppo.jed they might choose to take a small 
circuit to prevent suspicion, as they might easily 
overtake th j coach whenever they would : he deter- 
mined, however, to keep behind them ; and, there- 
fore, instead of going after the coach, followed them 
at a distance, till, to his utter disappointment, he 
saw them persist in a different route, and at length 
turn into an inn in Piccadilly, where several servants 
in iivory appealed to have been waiting for them, 
and where n:s curiosity was vsoon gratified with their 
characters and thtur names. 

In the meantime the coach proceeded in its jour- 
ney. 'I'he panic of the pa.s.-engers increased upofli 
perceiving iliat the guard winch they had hired did 
not come up ; and they begun to accuse Spiggot of 
having betrayed them I(j tlu' robbers for a share of 
the booty : they could not help looking every mo- 
ment from the wiisdow, though it was so dark that 
a waggon eon'd not have ’iHen seen at the disiance 
of Twenty v.ud'^ : every xeoa was mistaken for a man 
and hoFbC, the noise of the vehicle in which they 
lode was belmvod to be the trampling of pursuers, 
and they ( xpectod every moirieat to hear the coach- 
'maii commanded to stop, and To sec a pistol thrust 
in among them with the drpadful injuni^tion, * De- 
liver youi inoricy.’ 

Thus far tlio distress, however great and unmo^ 
rit'^d, wdl be deemed ridiculous; the sufferers will 
apr/uur 10 iiave ingeniously tormented themselves by 
the shgucMy with which they reasoned from appear- 
ances intended to deceive them, and their solicitude ^ 
to prevent mischiefs which none would attempt. 

lid t It happened, that when the coach haej^ot about 
two miles out of town, it was overtaken by a horses 
man, who rode very hard, and called out with^eat 
eagerness to the driver to stop : this incident, among 
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porsons wlio had suffm^d |)er]:)f‘UHil appndiension and 
alanri from tfie du)y sot out, produced a pro- 

poniouiite effect, 'idie wih^ of the gentleman wa? 
so territuHi, that she sunk down from Ium seat ; and 
Im was bo iniicli convnifTd of his daiigei, so touched 
at her distress, and so iricejtsed again-'t the rufhan 
who had picxluced it, that, witliout uttering a ^Nord, 
lie drew a pistol I'rom h:s ; c rker, ai\d seeing the 
man parley with the eoachtnan, w iio had now stopped 
his hoi\ses, ho shot turn derm upon tlie «pot. 

The man, liowevoi, ^\h<* had thut. fallen tfe vic- 
tim of a frolic, was •'oon knovMi to be tlie servant 
of a lady who had jiaul (‘ainest k>r ifje vacant place 
iii the stage: and having by some aicideiu been 
delii)ed till it was sot out, had t’ollowi'd it in a 
hackney- eoacli, and suit him before her to detain 
it till she came ti]). 

Hero tlie ridicule is at an end: and uc are sur- 
prised tliaf we did not m toner reflect, that tlie corn- 
pan v had suilieicnt cau<e for their fear and their 
precaution, and tliai the holie was notlimg more 
than a lie, which it would have been lolly not to 
believe, and presumption to disregard. 

'J'he next day, while the bucks were euicrtaining 
a ])o!ite circle at While's, with an account of the 
iarco tlu'v had played die night before, news ar- 
rived of tlui catastrophe. A sudden eon fusion co- 
vered every coimtetuince ; and they remained ^fjine 
time silent, looking upon each other, inulually ac- 
cust*d, reproaclied, luid condemned. 

Tliis favourable moment was improved by a gen- 
tleman, who, though sometimes seen in that assem- 
bly, is yet eipinent lor his humanity and his wi?<lom. 
‘ A man,’ said he, ‘ who found himself bewildered 
in the intricacies of a labyrinth, tvken the sun was 
goii^ down, would think himself happy, if a ciue 
flfcould be put into his hand by which he might be 
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led out ill safety : he would not, surely, quit it for 
a inuiTiejit, because it might possibly be recovered ; 
and, if he did, would be in perpetual danger of 
stuiubllug upon some other wanderer, and bringing 
a common caiamity upon both. In the maze of life 
we arc ol'Um bewildcied, and darkness and danger 
surround us : but every one may at least secure 
conscience against ilie power of accident, by ad- 
hering inviolably to that rule, by which we are cn- 
]oiued to abstain even from the Appearances, of' 
Evil.’ 


TUESDAY, JULY 3, 1763. 


Hbenfer kmines id fuod volunt credunt. CAiSAtt. 


Men willingly believe what they wish to be true. 


Tui I Y has long ago observed, that no man, however 
weakened by long lile, is so conscious of his own 
decrepitude, as not to imagine that he may yet hold 
his staiion in dm world for itnother year. 

Of the truth of this remark, every day furnishes 
new confirmation; there is no time of life, in which 
men ior the most part seem less to expect the stroke 
of death; tbaa wh<^ mty afopf ^ it impend* 
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ing ; or are more busy in providing for another year 
than when it is plain to all but thcinselvqs^ tliat at 
another year they cannot arrive, 'riiough every 
iuneral that pjisse^ before their eyes evinces the.de- 
ceitfuiness of such expectations, since every man 
who is borne to the grave tliought himself equally 
certain of living at least to the next year; the sur- 
vivor still continues to flatter himself, and is never 
at a loss for some reason why his lile should be 
protracted, and tlie vonu ity ot death continue to be 
pacified with some other prey. 

But this is only one ol the innumerable artifices 
practised in the universal conspiracy of mankind 
against themselves ; every age and every condition 
indulges some darling fallacy; every man amuses 
himself with projects w hich he knows to be impro- 
bable, and which, therefore, he resolves to pursue 
without daring to examine them. Whatever any 
man ardently desires, he very readily believes that 
he shall some time attain: ho whose intemperance 
has overwhelmed him whth diseases, while he lan- 
guislK*s in the spring, ex|[)ects vigour and recovery 
from the summer sun ; and while he melts away in 
the summer, .transfers his hopes to the frost.'! of win- 
ter : he that gazes upon elegance or pleasure, which 
want of money hindeh him from imitating or par- 
taking, comforts himself that the time of 'distress 
will soon be at an end ; and that every day brings 
him nearer to a state of happiness ; though he know'e 
it has passed not only without acquisition of ad- 
vantage, but perhaps without endeavours after it, in 
the formation of schemes that cannot be executed, 
and in the contemplation of prospects which cannot 
be approached. 

Such IS the general dream in which we all slum- 
^ her out our lime : every man thinks the day com- 
,^^ing, in which he shall be gratified w ith all his wishes. 
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in wliicli he shall leave all thqse competitors behind, 
who are now rejoicing like himself in the expecta- 
tion of victory ; the dky is always coming to the ser- 
vile in which they shall be powerful, to the obscure 
in which they shall be eminent, and to the deformed 
in which they shall be beautiful. 

If any of itiy readers haji looked with so little at- 
tention Qn the world about him, as to imagine this 
representation exaggerated beyond probability, let 
him rellect a little upon his own life: let him Con- 
sider what were his hope's and prospects ten years 
ago, and what additions he then expected to be made 
by ten years to his happiness : those years are now 
elapsed ; have they made good the promise that was 
extorted from them, have they advanced his fortune, 
enlarged his knowledge, or reformed his conduct, to 
the degree that was once expected ? 1 am afraid, 
every man that recollects his hopes must confess his 
disappointment ; and owm that day has glided un- 
profitably after day, and that he is still at the same 
disuince from the point of happiness. 

With what consolations can those, who have thus 
miscarried in their chief design, elude the memory 
of their ill success ? with what amusements can they 
pacify their discontent, after the loss of so large a 
portion of life ? they can give themselves up again to 
the same delusions, they can form new schemes of. 
airy gratifications, and fix another period of felicity; 
they can again resolve to trust the promise which 
they know will be broken, they can walk in a circle 
with their eyes shut, and persuade themselves to 
think that they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part depends 
upon causes out of our power, and part must be ef- 
fected by vigour and perseverance. With regard to 
that which is styled in common language the work 
of chance, men wilj always find reasons for eonfi- 

VOI.. XXIY. Q 
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dcncc or distrust, according lo their different tem- 
pers or inclinations; and he tliat has been long 
accuHtorned to please himself with possibilities of 
fortuitous happiness, will not easily or w'illingly be 
reclaimed from his mistake. But the effects of human 
industry and skill are more easily subjected to cal- 
culation : whatever can be completed in a year, is 
divisible into parts, of which each may be performed 
in the compass ot a day ; he, therefore, that has pass- 
ed thoday wilhout attention to the task assignedhiiu, 
may be certain that the lapse of life has brought him 
no iiean'i- to his object; for whatever idleness may 
expect from time, its produce will be only in pro- 
portion to tlie diligence with which it lias been 
used, lie that floats lazily down the stream, in 
pursuit of something borne along by the same cur- 
rent, A ill find himself indeed move forward; but 
unh'ss he lays his hand to the oar, and increases his 
speed by his own labour, must be always at the 
^amo distance from that which he is following. 

^J’herc have happened in every agcsomecoatiii' 
goucies of une^tpected and undeserv (id success, by 
which those who are determined to believe wlwitever 
favours tljeir inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themselve&wUh future advantages ; they sup- 
port confidence by considerations* of which the only 
proper use is to chose away despair ; it is equally 
absurd to sit down in idleness because some have 
beem enriched wilhout labour, as to leap a precipice 
because some have fallen and escaped with life, or 
to put U> sea in a storm because some have been 
driven from a wreck upon the coast to which they 
are bound. 

'yife are all T^j^dy to confess, that belief ought to 
be pfofmrtioned to evidenoe or probability : let any 
man, tliereforc^ CjOtuparo tb^ number of those who 
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have been thus favoured by fortune, and of those 
who have failed of their expe<;talions, and he virill 
oasily determine with what justness lie has registered 
himself in the lucky catalogue. 

But there is no need on these occasions for deep 
inquiries or laborious calculations v there is a far 
easier method of distinguishing the hopes of folly 
from those of reason, of finding the dillercnce be- 
tween prospects that exist before the oytHi, and those 
that are only painted on a fond imagination, 'lorn 
Drowsy had accustomed himself to comjnUe the 
profit of a darling projetU, till he had no longer any 
doubt of its success ; it was at last matured by 
close consideration, all the measures were accurately 
adjusted, and ho wanted only five hundred pounds 
to become master of a fortune that might be envied 
by a dire<!tor of a trading company. Tom vAs ge- 
nerous and grateful, and was resolved torecompence 
this small assistance with an ample fortune: he, 
therefore, doldieraled for a time, to whom amongst 
his friends he should declare his uecessitie» *, not 
that he suspected a refusal, but b^ause he could 
not suddenly determine which of them would make 
the best use of riches, and was, therefore, most wor- 
thy of his favour. At last his choice was settled ; 
and knowing that in order to borrow he mtist shew 
the probability of repayment, be prepared for a mi- 
nute and copious explanation of his project. But 
here the golden dream was at an end : he soon dis- 
covered the impossibility of imposing upon others 
the notions by which he had so long imposed upon 
himself: which way soever he turned his thoughts 
impossibility and absurdity arose in opposition on 
every side ; even credulity and prejudice were at 
last forced to give way, and he grew ashamed of 
crediting himself what shame woujd not suffer him 
to communicate to another. 

Q 2 
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To this test let every man bring his imaginations 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to related, 
whatever is rational wl I endure to be explained : 
but when we delight to brood in secret over future 
happiness, and silently to employ our meditations 
upon schemes of whi(;h we are conscious that the 
bare mention would expose us to derision and con- 
tempt ; we should then remember, that we are 
cheating ouiselves by voluntary delusions ; and giv- 
ing up to the unreal mockeries of fancy, those hours 
in which solid advantages might be attained by sober 
thought ^nd rational a&siduity. 

I'here is. indeed, so little certainty in human af- 
fairs that the most cautious and severe examiner may 
1 m* allowed to indulge some hopes, which he cannot 
prove to be much favoured by probability ; since 
alter his utmo>l endeavours to ascertain events, he 
must often leavo the issue in the hands of chaiico. 
And so scanty IS our present allowance ol happiness, 
that in many situations life could scarcely be sup- 
ported, if hope were not allowed to relieve the pre- 
sent hour by pleasures borrowed from futurity ; and 
re-ammate the languor of dejection to new elForts, 
by pointing to distant regions of felicity which yet 
no resolution or perseverance shall ever reach. 

But Ihoac, like ail other cordials, though they 
may invigorate in a small quantity, intoxicate in a 
greater ; these pleasures, like the rest, are lawful only 
111 certain circumstances, and to certain degrees; 
they may be useful in a due subserviency to nobler 
purposes, but become dangerous and destructive, 
when once they gam the ascendant in the heart ; to 
soothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, even when 
that hop© is likely to deceive us, may^be some* 
times useful ; but to lull our faculties in a lethargy, 
i> poor and despicable. 
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Vicee and errors are differenlly modified, accord- 
ing to the state of the minds to which they are in- 
cident : to indulge hope beyond the warrant of rea- 
son, is the failure alike of mean and elevated under- 
standings ; but its foundation and its effects are 
totally different ; the man of high courage and great 
abilities is apt to place too much confidence in him- 
self, and to expect from a vigorous exertion of his 
powers more than spirit or diligence can attain f be- 
tween him and his wish he sees obstacles indeed, 
hut he i\\pects to overleap or break them ; his mis- 
taken ardour hunies him forward ; and though per- 
haps he misses his end, ho nevertheless obtains some 
collateral good, and performs something useful to 
mankind and honourable to himself. 

The drone of timidity presumes likewise to hope, 
but without ground and without consequences : the 
bliss with w^hich he solaces his hours, he always ex- 
pects from others, though very often he kno^s not 
from whom ; he folds his arms about him, and sits 
in expectation of some revolution in the state that 
shall raise him to greatness, or some golden shower 
that shall load him w ith wealth ; he dozes away the 
day in musing upon the morrow ; and at the end of 
life is roused from his dream only to discover that 
the time of action is past, and that he can now shewt 
his w isdom only by repentance. 
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V ! RTU s , rep u 'sir v esc la sordid ct^ 

Iniavunalii kftnorihus ; 

AVc sitmit an! pontl secures^ 

Arbilno populurii auicr. IlCR. 


Strancer to folly ami to fear, 

With pure untainted honour bright, 
Virtue disdains to lencl an ear 
To the mad people’s i»euse of right. 


MR. adventurer, 

1 AM the person whom your correspondent Bene- 
volus has thought fit to mention by the name of 
Agrestis, There are some particulars in my charac- 
tf^r, which, perhaps, he has mistaken : but I love 
plain- dealing; and as he did not intend to flatter 
me, I forgive him ; perhaps my heart is as warm as 
ajiother’s, and I am no stranger to any principles 
that would lead a man to do a handsome thing. 
But to the point. I approve your publishing the 
story of Eugenio ; knd 1 am determined the world 
shall not lose the sequel of it, in which you are more 
concerned than perhaps you may imagine. 

You must know, Sir, that I had obsei^ed my 
girl to go mopingabout of late more than common; 
though in truth she has been somewhat grave ever 

« te she dismifised Ventosus. I was determined to 
p an eye upon her ; and so watching her pretty 
clliefly, 1 catched last Saturday was se’iinight 
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almost drowned in tears with your paper in her hand. 

I laid hold of it in an instant, and pulling on iny 
spectacles began to read, with a shrewd suspicion 
that I should tiad otit a secret. Her passion of crying 
still increased ; and when I had looked here and 
there in the paper, I was convinced that she was by 
some means deeply interested in the story, which, 
indeed, appeared to me to be full of misfortune. In 
short, 1 pressed her so home upon the subject, that 
she put the other two papers into my hand, and tell- 
ing me who were meant by the names, I b<»gan to 
read with great eagerness: though to confess a truths 
1 could scarce iht‘ three last pages. Odds my 
life, thinks I, what an honest fellow this Eugenio is I 
aud leering up at my girl, I thought 1 never saw 
iier look so like her mother before. 1 took her about 
the neck and kidsed her ; but I did not tell her wdiat 
1 had in my head : however, to encourage her, J bid 
her be a good <;hild; and instantly ordering my 
coach, I went dire<?tly to Beneyolus, of whom I in- 
quired the ship’s name on board of which Eugenio 
was embarked, and when she sailed. The doctor, 
whetlier he guessed at my intention or not, looked as if 
he would have leaped out of his skin, and told me 
with a kind of wild eagerness, that the vessel having 
met with an accident in going out was put back, 
and then lay in the river near Gravesend. " 

With this intelligence I returned to my daughter, 
and told her my mind. ‘ Emmy,’ says I, ‘ the 
Captain was always in my opinion a worthy man ; 
and when 1 had reason to believe you liked him, I: 
did not resolve to pai^t you because he was withoul 
a title or an estate, but because I could not be 
conciled to his profession. I was determined you 
should never marry a cockade, and car^ a knapsack ; 
and if he had l)een a general officer, I would have 
preferred an honest citizen, who encourages trade and 
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navigation, before him. Besides, I was angry that 
yon should hold a private corrcspondenee, and think 
to carry your point without me: but you were 
greatly nnsrepresented : so wa.s tlie Captain : he has 
gallantly removed all rny objections at once, he is not 
now in the army, nor has he ever attempted to sub* 
vert my authority ; he a true Imart and J feel that 
1 love him ns my stm. lie is still w ithin reaclu and 
you shall this moment wr-e to him with your own 
hand, and tell him that [ ^ay he shall be your hus- 
band. I have money enough for ye both; and if I 
please, I can make him a lord.’ The poor child sat 
with her handkerchief up to her eyes while 1 \vas 
speaking, and I did not imnmdintely perceive, that, 
upon hearing the (’aptaiii was not gone, she had 
laliited. VVe could scarce keep life in her for above 
two tiours; luit at last she a little recovered her spi- 
rits, and brought me the following billet : 


TO EUOENIO. 

* My dear papa commands me to inlreat that you 
w'ould immediately come on shore, and from this 
hour consider his house as >our ow n. He is greatly 
alVecaed with the story of your generosity and dis- 
tress, w hieli he has just It^arnt by an accident w hich 
1 cannot now communicate ; and he is determined 
to make you Ins heir, without prejudice to, 

‘ Sir, 

‘Your humble Servant, 

‘ Amelia.’ 

When I had perused this epistle, ‘ Psliaw,’ says 
I, " allcvtionate at the end of it, or else he wmn’t 
come now\’ 'I'his made her smile. 1 was glad to 
see her look cheerful; and having with some diffi- 
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t ally procured the proper addition^ I dispatched the 
tetter iustaiitly by my own servant on horseback, and 
ordered a light chariot and four to follow him, and 
take up Eugenio’s friend the doctor by the way. I 
will not tell you, Sir, how Eugenio, as he is called, 
behaved upon the receipt of this letter; it is enough, 
that in about eight hours he arrived with his friend 
at my house ; neither will I tell you how the lovers 
behaved wlien they met ; it is enough, that diey aro 
to be married next Thursday. 1 add some particulars 
for your private inspection in the postscript, that Jou 
may give us your company at the wedding. 1 dare 
say you will sliare th<j happiao.ss of which yon have 
been the instrument ; and 1 Assure you that you will 
be extremely welcome to the company, but to none 
more than to 

Your’s heartily, 

Agrestis. 


1 am extremely obliged to A^restis for his post* 
script, but yet more for his letter ; which, if I may 
be allowtnl to judge by its effect, is the most eloquent 
performance I over read : its excellence, lam per- 
suaded, will be universally acknowledged, because it 
will be felt. 1 shall, however, add some remarks, 
which', fierhaps, may not occur to every mind, as 
every mind has not acquired a habit of speculation. 

Eugenio’s heroic perseverance in virtue, though it 
appeared to preclude all his liope.s of temporal advan- 
tage, yet eventually fulfflled them. If he had with 
less generosity engaged in a clandestine love, either 
Tie would have forfeited the esteem of Amelia, or she 
would have incurred the resentment of her fatlier ; 
if he had succeeded to the remains of his pateraaj 
estaic, he might still have been su-specUxl by Agrestis ; 
ami if he had continued in the army, however pre- 
toned, he would still have been disapproved. 
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Thus, perhaps, if ren'.olo ronsequences ootild bo 
discovered by human foresight, we should st»e the 
wisdom and the kindness of Divine Prescription ; 
we should see, that tlie precepts which we are now 
urged to ne2:lect by our deSire of happiness, were 
given to pre^'ciu our being precipitated by error into 
iriisery ; at leasi, it would appear, that if some im- 
inedialc advantage is gaiiu-d by the individual, an 
eqiiivalmi loss is suMaint^d by society ; and as so- 
ciety IS only an nggrc guioi- of individuals, he who 
seeks his own advamage at the expense of society, 
caih.ot long be excmpietl from the general calamity 
which lie eontribulos to produce. 

Such is the nect^sary imperfection of human 
laws, that many private injuries are perpetrated of 
which they take no cognizance : but \i tliesii were 
allowed to be punished by the individual against 
whom they are committed, every man would be 
•udge nnd executioner in his own cause, and uni- 
versal anarchy would immediately follow. The 
law’s, therefore, by which this practice is prohibited, 
ought to be held more sacred than any other : and 
the violation of tliorn is so far from being necessary 
to prevent an imputation of cowardice, that they are 
enlorcetl, even among those in whom cow’ardice is 
punished with death, by the following clause in tlie 
nineteenth Article of war: 

‘ Nor slinll any olHcer or soldier ujibraid another 
for refusing a challenge; since, according to these 
our orders, they do but the Duty of Soldiers, who 
ought to subject theraaelve.'? to discipline ; and w^ 
do aetjuit and discharge all men wdio have quarrels 
offered, or challenges sent to them, of all disgrace or 
opinion of disadvantage in their obedience heicunto : 
and whoever shall upbraid them, or offend m this 
case, shall be punish^ as a Challenger.’ 
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It is to be presumed, that of this clause no gentle- 
muii 111 the army is ignorant ; and those, who by 
the arrogance of their folly labour to render it in- 
efleetual, should, as enemies to their Country, 
driven out of it with det<».station and contempt 
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Ihmmem pa^ma noUra iapit. MART. 

We strive to paint the manners and the mind 

JiETTKRs written from the heart and on real occa- 
sions, though not alw'ays d(*cofaled with thellovvers 
of eloquence, must he far more useful and interest- 
ing than the studied paragrajihs of Pliny, or the 
pompous declamations of Balaac; as they contain 
just pictures of life and manners, and are the genuine 
emanations of iiuture. Of this kind I shall sel(?ct a 
few from die heap I have received from my corres- 
pondents, each of v>hich exhibits a different character, 
not exaggerated and heightened by circmnsUnces 
iliat pass tile bounds of reality. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

Sombre-ffaU, June 18, 

I am arrived with Sir Nicholas at this melancholy 
moated mansion. Would I could be annihilated 
during the insupportable tediousness of summer ! We 
are to sup this evening, after having finished the whole 
afternoon, by day-light, think 6f that, in the new 
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arbour. My uncle, poor man, imagines he has a 
finer and richer prospect from thence, than the illu- 
minated vistas at Vauxhall afford, only because he 
sees a parcel of vroods and meadows, and blue hills, 
and corn fields. We have been visited by our only 
neighbour, Mrs. Thriity, who entertained us with a 
dull history of the cluldron she has educated at a 
little school of her own founding, and who values 
herself for not having bct‘n in town tliese ten years, 
and for not knowing what a drum means. My sister 
and I have laid u scheme to plague her, for w e have 
sent her a card, intreatiiig her to make one at Brag 
next Sunday, For heaven’s sake send us your ])aper 
weekly, but do not give us so many grave ones ; for 
we want to be diverted after studying Hoyle, which 
we do for three hours every afternoon witli great 
attention, that the time may not pass away totally 
useless, and that we may be a match for Lady 
Shuffle next winter. Let us know what is done at 
the next Jubilee Masquerade. How shall I have 
patience to support my absence from it ! And if 
Madame de Pompadour comes over, as was re- 
ported when 1 left town, impart to us a minute ac- 
count of the complexion she now wears, and of 
every article of her dress ; any milliner w ill explain 
the terms to you. 1 don’t see that you have yet 
published the little novel I sent you ; 1 assure you 
it was written by a right honourable: but you, I 
suppose, think the style colloquial as you call it, 
and the moral trite or trifling. Colonel C’aper’s 
pindaric ode on the E O table, must absolutely be 
inserted in your very next paper, or else never ex- 
pect to hear again from 


Letztia. 
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TO THE ADVENTURER. 


RlRy 

I apply lo you us n person of prudence and know- 
ledge ot tiio world, for directions how to extricate 
myself out of a great and uncommon didiculty. 'To 
enable my*^^! to breed up a numerous family on a 
small j)referiiK*nt, f have been advised to indulge my 
natural propensity for ])oetry, and lo write a tragedy : 
iny design is to appreiitiee my eldest son to a r(*put- 
ablo tradesman, with (he prohls 1 shall acquire by 
the representation of my play, being deterroJ by tlie 
inordinate expenses of an Llniverstty education I’rom 
making him a scholar. An old gentlewoman in my 
parisli, a great reader of religious controversy, wliom 
celibacy and the reduction of interest have made 
inorobcly devout, accidentally hearing of my per- 
formance, ufulertook to censure me in all companies 
with acrimony and zeal, as acting inconsistently 
with the dignity of my public character, and ag a 
promoter of debauchery and lewdnesS. She has in- 
formed my churchwardens, that the playhouse is tlia 
temple of Satan, and dial the first Christians were 
strictly forbidden to enter the theatres, as places im- 
pure and contagious. My congregations graw thin j* 
my clerk shakes his head, and fears his master is not 
30 sound as be ought lo be. I wag lately discours- 
ing on the beautiful parable of the prodigal son, 
and most unfortunately quoted Eragmus’s observa- 
tion gn it, ‘ ex quo quidem argumento posset non 
inel^ns texi comedia* — ‘ on which subject a most 
elegant comedy might be composed ;* which has ru- 
ined me for ever, and destroyed all the little respect 
remaining for me in the minds of my parishioners. 

TOl. XXJV. R 
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Wliat ! cried they, would the parson put the Bible 
into veisi;’’ would he make stage-plays out of the 
Scriptures? How, Sir, am I to act? Assist me 
w ith your advice. Am I for ever to bear unreason- 
able obloquy, and undeserved reproach ? or must I, 
to regnin the good opinion of my people, relinquish 
all hopes of the five hundred pounds I was to gain 
by my piece, and generously burn my tragedy in 
my church-yard, in die face of my whole congre- 
gation ? 

Your’s, <&:c. 

Jacob Thomson. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

I had almost finished a view of the inside of St. 
Peter’s at Romo in butterfly work, when my cruel 
parroquet accidentally trod upon the purple emperor, 
of which the high altar was to have been made. 
This IS the first letter I have written alter my dread- 
ful loss and it is to desire you to put an advertise- 
ment at the end of your next paper, signifying, that 
whoever has any ‘purple emperors or swallow' tails’ 
to dispose of, may hear of a purchaser at Lady 
Whim’s in New Bond-street. 

Your’s, &c. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

If you will pay off my milk-score and lodgings, 
stop my taylor from arresting me, and put twenty 
pieces in my pocket, I will immediately set out for 
Lyons on loot, and stay there till I have translated 
into English the manuscript of Longinus which you 
talk of in your fifty-first paper. Favour mo with 
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a sj)eedy answer, directed to Mr. Quillit, at the cork- 
eutter’s hi \V ych-street, Drury-lane. 

P. S. Seven booksellers have alieady applied to 
me, and offer to pay me very generously tor iny 
translation, especially as there is no French one for 
me to consult. 


ro TllK ADVKNTl-KER, 

‘•in, 

\ ou allbcl great (t‘ndt*rijess and sensibility vvhen- 
e\er you speak of tlie ladies. I have always de- 
spised them as triiling and expensive aiiiitials; and 
ha\e. therefore, enjoyed (he debeious liberty of what 
the) idK and opprobriously call an old bachelor, f 
consider lo\e ui no other light, than as the parent 
ot nnsery and lolly, and the son of idleuesB and ease, 

I am. therefore, inexpressibly delighted with a ])as- 
sage of uncommon sense and penetration, winch I 
lately met with in the works of the celebrateil lluei ; 
and which, because no English writer has taken 
notice of it, I beg you will publish for die use of 
my countrymen, as it will impart to them a method 
of e.scaping the despicable lot of living under leinale 
tyranny. 

‘ Love,’ says this judicious prelate*, ‘ is not only 
a passion of the soul like hatred and envy, but is 
also a malady of the body like a fever. It is situ-^ 
ated in the blood and the animal spirits, which are 
cxtraoidiuarily inflamed and agitat^; and it ought 
to be treated methodically by the rules of medicine, 
in order to effect a cure. 1 am of opinion, that this 
disorder may easily be subdued by plentiful sweats 
and copious bleedings, which w ould carry off the 
peccant humours and these violent inflammations, 
would purge the blood, calm its emotion, and re- 
eslabli<li It in its former natural stale. This is not 
merely groundless conjecture, it is an opinion founded 
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on experience. A great prince, with whom I was 
intimately acquainted, having conceived a violent 
passion tor a young lady of exalted merit, was oblig- 
ed to leave her, and to take the field with the army. 
During this absence, his love was cherished and 
kef>t alive by a very ticquent and regular intercourse 
of letters to the end of the campaign, when a dan- 
gerous sickness reduced him to extremity. By ap- 
plying lo the most p<merlul and efticacious drugs 
physic* could boast of, he recovered liis health, but 
lost his passion, which the great evacuations he had 
U->»ed had entirely earned otl’ unknown to him. For 
imagining that he was as much in love as ever, he 
found himself unexpectedly cold and, indifferent, the 
first time ho beheld again the lady of whom he had 
been so passionately fond. The like accident bcfel 
one of rny most intimate friends, who recovering 
from a long and stubborn fever by falling into co- 
pious sweats, perceived at the same time that he 
was cured of a passion, that for some time beforq 
had continually teased and grievously tormented him. 
He had no longer any taste for the object he former- 
ly adored, attempted in vain to rtniew his gallantries, 
and found that insensibility and dislike had banished 
tenderness and respect.’ 

I am your’s, 

Akauos, 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


In one of your late sermons I am informed, for 
I never read myself, that you have presumed to 
speak with ridicule and contempt of the noble order 
of Bucks. Seven of us agreed last night at the 
ing’s Arms, that if you dared to lie guilty of the 
impudence a second time, we would come in 

3 
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a body and untile your garret, burn your pocket- 
book of* hints, throw your papers ready written for 
the press into a jakes, and drive you out into the 
Strand in your tattered night-gotvn and slippers : 
and you may guess what a fine spectacle the mob 
will think an animal that so seldom sees the sun as 
you do. I assure you, that next to a day at Brough- 
ton’s, or the damnation of a new play, the truest 
joy of our fraternity is, ‘ to hunt an author.’ 

' Your’s, 

" Bob Whipclean. 


N ‘ 72. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1753. 


IIoXAu fj-ira^v irtKn xaXuxof xai axg&y. 

PROV. GR, 

Many things happen bctareen the cup and the lip. 

The following narrative is by an eastern tradition at- 
tributed to one Heli ben Hainei, a moralist of Arabi.n, 
who is said to have delivered his precepts in public 
and periodical orations. This tradition corresponds 
with the manner in which the narrative is intro- 
duced ; and, indeed, it may possibly have no other 
foundation : but the tradition itself, however founded, 
is sufficient authority to consider Heli as the literary 
Adventurer of a remote age and nation; and as only 
one number of his work is extant, I shall not scru- 
pie to incorporate it with my own. 

Dost thou ask a torch to discover the brightness 

a3 
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of the inorning? dost thou appeal to argiiiuent for 
proofs ot Divine Perfection i Look down to the 
earth on which thou stanclest, and lift up thine 
to the worlds that roll above thee. Thou bcholdest 
splendo\ir, abundance, and beauty; is not He w^ho 
produced them Mighty? 1'hou considerest ; is not 
He w^ho formed thy understanding, Wise ? ^'ho^ 

enjoyest; is not He who grai’fies thy senses, Good ? 
Can aught have limited his bouniy but liis wisdom ? 
or ( an delects in hissagaci*\ be dibcovered by thine? 
To Heli, the preacher of humility and resignation, 
let thine ear be again attentive, thou whose heart 
has rebelled in secret, and vhobCMvish has silently 
accused thy Maker. 

I rose early in the morning to meditate, tha> I 
might without presumption hope to be heard. I 
lelt my habitation, and, turning from the beaten 
fiaili, J tvandered without n^marking my w'ay, or 
regarding any object that 1 passed, till the extreme 
he;.t of the sun, which now' approaiduid the meri- 
dian, compelled my attention. The weariness which 
I had insensibly contracted by the length of my 
walk, became in a moment insupportable ; and 
looking round for shelter, 1 suddenly perceived tiiat 
i was not far from, the wood, in which Rhedi the 
hermit investigates the secrets of nature, and as- 
cribes glory to God. 1 he hope of improving my 
meditation by his wisdom, gave me new vigour : 1 
soon reached the wood, 1 was refreshed by the 
shade, .and i walked forward till J reached the cell, 
I entered, bid Rhedi was absent. 1 had not, how- 
ever, waited lopg, before I discovered him through 
the trees at some distance, advancing towards me 
with a person whose appearance was, if possible, 
et more venerable, and whom before I had never 

n. 

hen ‘they came near I rose up, and laying my 
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hand upon my lips, I bowed myself with reverence 
before mom. Rhedi saluted me by my name, and 
presented me to his (!ompanion, before whom 1 
again bowled myself to the ground. Having looked 
stedfastly in my countenance, he laid his hand 
upon my head, and blessed me : ‘ Ileli,’ said he, 

‘ those who desire knowledge that they may teach 
virtue, shall not be disappointed; sit down, 1 will 
relate events which yet thou knowest but in part, 
and disclose secrets of Providence from which thou 
mayest derive instruction.’ We sat down, find 1 
listened as u» die counsel of an Angel, or the music 
of Paradise. 

Amana, the daughter of Sanbad the shepherd, 
was drawing water it the wells of Adail, v^en a 
caravan which had passed the d(\sart arrived, and 
tlu' driver of the camels alighted to give thimi 
drink : those which came first to the widls belonged 
to Nouraddin the merchant, who had brought tine 
linen and other merchandise of great value from 
Egypt. Amana, when the caravan drew near, had 
covered herself with her veil, which the servant of 
Nouraddin, to gratify a brutal curiosity, attempted 
to withdraw. 

Amana, priwoked by the indignity, and encou- 
raged by the presence of others, struck him wuth the 
stafl* of the bucket ; and he was about to retaliate 
the violence, when Nouraddin, who was himself^ 
with the caravan, called out to him to forbear, and 
immediately hasted to the well. The veil of Amana 
had fallen ofl’ in the stru^le, and Nouraddin was 
captivated with her beauty: the lovely confusion 
of offended modesty that glowed upon her cheek, 
the disdain that swelled her bosom, and the re* 
sentmenl that sparkled in her eyes, expressed a 
consciousness of her sex, which wanned .and a!ni- 
mated her beauty ; they were graces which Nou- 
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raddin had never seen, and produced a tumult in 
his breast which he had never felt, for Nouraddin, 
though he had now great possessions, was yet a 
youth, and a stranger to woman : the merchandise 
which he was transporting, had been purchased by 
his father, whom the angel of death had intercepted 
in the journey, and the sadden accession of inde- 
pendence and w'eahh did not dispose him to restrain 
the impetuosity of desire : he, therefore, demanded 
Amana of her parents ; his message was received 
with gratitude and joy ; and Nouraddin, after a 
short time, carried her back to Egypt, having first 
punished the servant, by whom she had been insulted 
at the well, with his own hand. 

But be delayed the solemnities of marriage, till 
the time of mourning for his father should expire ; 
and the gratification of a passion which he could 
not suppress, was without much difficulty suspended, 
now its object was in his power. He anticipated the 
happiness which he believed to be secured ; and 
supposed that it would increase by expectation, like 
a treasure by usury, of which more is still possessed, 
as possession is longer delayed. 

During this interval Amana recovered from the 
tumultuous joy of sudden elevation ; her ambition 
was at an end, and she became susceptible of love. 
Nouraddin, who regretted the obscurity of her birtli 
i only because it had prevented the cultivation of her 
mind, laboured incessantly to supply the defect: 
she received his instruction not only with gratitude, 
but delight ; while he spoke she gazed upon him 
with esteem and reverence, and had no wish but 
to return the happiness which he was impatient to 
bestQw. 

At this time Osmin the Caliph was upon the 
tjlkino of Egypt. The passions of Osmin, thou 
j|tK»wcst, were impetuous as the torrents of Alarcd, 
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and fatal as the whirlwind of the desart : fo excite 
and to gratify, was the whole purpose of his mind ; 
but his wish was still unsatisfied, and his life was 
wretch(?d. His seraglio was filled with beauty ; but 
the power of beauty he had exhausted : he became 
outrageous to revive desire by a new object, which 
he demanded of Nardic the eunuch, whom he had 
not only set over his women but his kingdom, with 
menaces and execration. Nardic, therefore, caused 
a proclamation to be made, that whoever should 
produce the most beautiful virgin witliin two days, 
should stand in the presence ol the Caliph, and be 
deemed the third in his kingdom. 

Caled, the servant who had been beaten by Nou- 
raddin, returned with him to Jwgypt : the sullen fero- 
city of his temper was increased by the desire of re- 
venge, and the gloom of discontent was deepened by 
despan : but when he heard the proclamation of Nar- 
dic, joy kindled in his aspect like lightning in lh« 
darkness of a storm ; the offence which he had com- 
mitted against Amana, enabled him to revenge the 
punishment which it produced. He knew that she 
was yet a virgin, and that her marriage was near ; 
he, therefore, hastened to the palace, and demanded 
to be brought biifore Nardic, who, in the midst of 
magnificence and servility, the flattery of dependent 
ambition, and the zeal of unlimited obedience, vvaa 
sitting pule and silent, his brow contracted with 
anxiety, and his breast throbbing with apprehension. 

When Caled was brought into his presciice, he 
fell prostrate before him : * By the smile of my Lord,’ 
said he, ‘ let another be distinguished from the,slaves 
ivho mingle in obscurity, and lei his favour elevate 
another from the dust ; but let my service be accepted* 
ami U^t the desire of Osniin be satisfied with beauty. 
Amana will shortly be espoused by Nouraddin 
of Amana the sovereign of Egypt only is worthy. 
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Haste, therefore, to demand her ; she is now with 
him in the house, to which 1 will conduct the mes- 
senger of thy will.’ 

Nardic received this intelligence with transports of 
joy ; a mandate was instantly written to Nouraddin ; 
it WAS sealed with the royal signet, and delivered to 
Calcd, who returned with a force sufhcicMit to compel 
obedience. 

On this day the mourning of Nouraddin expired : 
he had changed his apparel, and perfumed ins person : 
his features were brightened with the gladiies^^ of Ins 
heart; he had invited his friends to the lestival of 
his marriage, and the evening was to accomplish his 
wishes : the evening also was expected by Ainana, 
with a joy wdiich she did not labour to suppress; 
and she was hiding her blushes in the breast ol 
Nouraddin, when ('alcd arrived with the inundate 
and tile guard. 

7'he domestics werc alarmed and terrified ; and 
Nouraddin, being instantly acquainted with the 
event, rushed out of the apartment of Amana witli 
disorder and trepidation. When he saw’ Caled, he 
was moved wdtli anger and disdain ; but he was 
intimidated by the appearance ol the guard. Caled 
immediately advanced, and, wdth looks ot insolence 
and triumph, presc.jicd the mandate. Nouraddin 
Seeing the royal sigfit*u kneeled to receive it; and 
having gazed n moment at the superscription, pressed 
it upon his forehead in an agony of suspense and 
terror. The wretch who had betrayed liiin enjoyed 
the anguish w^hich be suffered ; and perceiving that 
he was fainting, and had not fortitude to read the 
pa) er, acquainted him with the contents : at the 
name of Amana he started, as if he had felt the sting 
tpf a scorpion, and immediately fell to the ground. 

‘ . Caled proceeded to execute his commission wdth- 

t remorse; he was not to be moved by swooning, 
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expostulation, entreaty, or tears: but having con- 
dueled Amana to the seraglio, presented her to 
Nardic,' with exultation and hope, Nardic, 
whose wish was flattered by her stature and her 
shape, lifted up her veil with impatience, timidity, 
and solicitude : but the moment he beheld her face, 
his doubts were at an end : he prostrated himself 
before her, as a person on whose pleasure his life 
would from that moment depend. She was con- 
ducted to the chamber of the women, and Cah?d 
was the same hour invested with his new dignity ; 
,an apartment was assigned him in the palace, and 
he was made captain of the guard that kept the 
gates. 

Nouraddin, when he recovered his sensibility, 
and found that Amana had been conducted to the 
seraglio, was seized by turns with distraction and 
stupidity; he passed the night in agitations, "by 
which the powers of nature were exhausted, and in 
the morning ho locked himself into the chamber of 
Amana, and threw himself on a sofa, determined to 
admit no coiniorter, and to receive no sustenance. 
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■ ' — Nummibui voia exaudiia malignis. JCV 

Prayers made and granted in a iuoklcss hour. 

I>UYDEN. 


While Noiiraddin was thus abandoned to despair, 
Nardic’s description of Amana had roused Osmin 
from his apathy. He commanded that slie should 
be prepared to receive him, and soon after went 
alone into her apartment. Familiar as ho was with 
beauty, and satiated with enjoyment, he could not 
behold Amana without emotion : he perceived, in- 
deed, that she was in tears, and that his presence 
covered her with confusion : yet he believed that 
her terrors would be easily removed, that by kind- 
ne.S9 she might be soothed to familiarity, and l>y 
Ciiresse.s excited to dalliance : but the moment he 
approached her, slie threw herself at his feet, and 
entreated to be heard with an importunity which lie 
chose rather to indulge than resist : he, therefore, 
raised her from the ground, and supporting her in 
his anns, encouraged her to proceed, ^ Let my Lord,’ 
said she, ‘ dismiss a wretch who is not worthy of his 
presence, and compassionate the distress w hich is 
not susceptible of delight. 1 am the daughter of a 
shepherd, betrotlied to the merchant Nouraddiiiy 


irom whom my body has been forced by the perfidy 
of a slave, and to whom my soul is united by indis* 
^luble bonds. O I lei not the terrors of thy frown 
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be upon me ! Shall the sovereign of Egypt stoop to 
a replife of the dust ? shall the judge ot natiofls re- 
tain the worthless theft of treachery and revenge ' 
or shall he, for whom ten thousand languish with 
desire, rejoice in the sufferance of one alienated 
mind?’ Osmin, whose breast had by turns been in- 
flamed with desire and indignation, while he gazed 
upon the beauties of Am ana and listened to her 
voice, now suddenly threw her from him, and de- 
parted without reply. 

When he was alone, he remained a few momenta? 
in suspense ; but the passions which eloquence had 
repressed, soon became again predominant ; and he 
commanded Amana to be told, that if within three 
hours she did not come prepared to gratify his 
wishes, he w'ould cast the head of the slave for 
whom he was rejected at her feet. 

The eunuch by whom this message w'as delivered, 
and the woman who had returned to Amana when 
the Caliph retired, were touched with pity at her 
distress, and trembled at her danger: the evils 
which they could scarce hope to prevent, they were 
yet solicitous to delay ; and, therefore, advistnl her 
to request three days of preparation, that she might 
sufficiently recover the tranquillity of her mind, to 
make a just estimate of her own happiness ; and 
with this request to send, as a pledge of her obe- 
dience, a bowl of sherbet, in which a pearl had been 
dissolved, and of which she bad first drank herself. 

To this advice, after some throes of desperation, 
she at length consented, and prepared to put it in 
execution. 

At the time when this resolution w'as taken, Nou- 
raddin suddenly started from a restless slumber; he 
was again stung by an instantaneous refiectioii upon 
his own misery : and indulged the discontent of his 
mind in this exclamation: * If wisdom and goodness 

TOX,. XXIV. s 
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do indeed preside over the works of Omnipotence, 
whence is oppression, injustice, and cruelty ? As 
Nouraddin alone has a right to Ainana, why is Ama- 
na in the powtM' of Osinin ? O that now the justice 
of HciJiveri w'ould appear in my behalf! O that 
from this hour 1 was Osmiii, and Osmin Nourad- 
din !’ Tlie moment he had uttered this wish, his 
chamber w^as darkened as witli a thick cloud, \^liich 
was at length dissipated by a burst of thunder : and a 
being, whose appearance was more than humaiij 
stood before him. ‘ Nouraddin,' said the vision, 
* r am of the region above thee ; but iny business is 
with the children of the earth. I'hou hast wished 
to be Osmin, and as far as this wish is possible it 
shall be accomplished ; thou shalt be enabled to as- 
sume his appearance, and to exercise his power. I 
know not yet whether 1 am permitted to conceal 
Osmin under the appearance of Nouraddin, but till 
to-morrow he shall not interrupt thee.* 

Nouraddin, who liad been held motionless by 
astonishment and terror, now recovend his iortitude 
as in the jiresenee of a friend ; and \vas about to 
express his gratitude and joy, when the Genius 
bound a talisman on his letl arm, and acquainted 
him with its power : ‘ As often as this bracelet,* 
said he, ‘ shall be applied to the region of’ thy heart, 
thou sbalt be alternately changed in a[)pearance 
from Nouraddin to Osmin, and from C)smin to 
Nouraddin.* The Genius then suddenly disap- 
peared, and' Nouraddin, impatient to recover the 
possession of Amaiia, instantly applied the stud of 
the bracelet to his breast, and the next moment 
-found himself alone in an apartment of the seraglio. 

During this interval, the Caliph, who wa^ expect- 
ing the issue of his message to Amaiia, became rest- 
less and impatient : he quitted his apartment, and 
went into the gardens, wdiere he walked backv/ani 
t 
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and forward with a violent but interrupted pace ; 
and af length stood still, frowning and pensive, with 
his eyes lixed on the clear surface of a Ibuntain in 
the middle of the walk. The agitation of his mind 
continued, and at length broke out into this solilo- 
quy : ‘ What is my felicity, and what is my power ? 
I am wTetched by the want of that which the ca- 
price? of woman bus hestow^'d upon my slave. I can 
gratify revenge, but not desire; I can withhold 
felicity from him, but 1 cannot procure it to myself. 
Why have I not j>o\ver to assume the form in wdiich I 
might enjoy my wishes ? 1 will at least enjoy them 
in thought. II 1 was Nouraddin, 1 should be clasped 
with transport to the bosom of Ainana.* He then re- 
signed himself to the pow'er of imagination, and was 
again silent: but the moment his wish w'as uttered, 
he became subject to the Genius who had just trans- 
ported Nouraddin to liis palace. This wish, there- 
fore, was instantly fuHilled ; and his eyes being still 
fixed upon the water, he perceived with sudden won- 
der and delight, that his figure had been changed in 
a moment, and that the mirror reflected another 
image. His fancy had been warmed with the ideal 
caresses of Amana ; the tumult of his mind was in- 
creased by the prodigy ; and the gratification of his 
appetite being the only object ol his attention, he, 
hasted instantly to the palace, without reflecting 
that, as he would not be known, he would be re- 
fused admittance. At the door, to which he ad- 
vanced with eagerness and precipitation, he was 
stopped by a party of the guard that was now com- 
manded by ( aled: a tumult ensued, and (Jaled be- 
ing hastily calk'd, believed that Nturaddin in the 
frenzy of desperation, had scaled the walls ot the 
garden to recover Amana: and rejoicing in an op- 
portunity of revenge that exceeded his hope, instantly 
•tabbed him with his poinard, but at the same time 
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received that of the Caliph in his heart. Thus fell at 
once the tyrant and the traitor ; the tyrant by the hand 
which had been armed to suppuri him in oppression, 
and the traitor by the fury of the appetite which his 
perfidy had excited. 

In the meantime the man who was believed to 
be slain, reposed in security upon a sota ; and Ama- 
na, by the direction of her women, had prepared the 
message and the bowl. They were now dispatched 
to the Calip'i, and received by Nouraadin. lie 
understood by the message that Amana was yet in- 
violate : in the joy of his heart, therefore, he took 
the bowl, which having emptied, he returned by the 
eunuch, and commanded that Amana should be 
brought into his presence. 

In obedience to this command, she was conducted 
by lier women to the door, but she entered alone 
pale and trembling; and though her lips were forced 
into a smile, the characters which giiei, dread, and 
aversion, had written in her countenance, were not 
effaced. Nouraddin, who beheld her disorder, ex- 
ulted in the fidelity of her love, and springing for- 
ward, threw his arms about her in an extasy of ten- 
derness and joy ; which was still heightened when 
he perceived, that in the character oi Osmin those 
embraces were suffered with reluctance, which in his 
own were returntni with ardour: he, therefore, re- 
treating backw'ard a few paces, applied the talisman 
again to his breast, and having recovered his own 
form, would have rushed ogam into her arms ; but 
she started from him in confusion and terror. He 
smiled at the effect of the prodigy ; and sustaining 
her on his bo^ni, repeated some tender incidents 
which were knowm to no other ; told her by what 
means he had intercepted her message ; and urged 
dier immediately to escape, that they might possess 
tOlW their desires in each other, and leave the incum- 
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brance.of royalty to the wretch whose llkene^J^ he 
had been enabled to assume, and was now impatient 
to renounce. Amana gazed at him with a fixed at- 
tention, till her suspicion and doubts were removed ; 
then suddenly turned from him, tore her garment, 
and looking up to iieaven, imprecated curses upon 
her head, till her voice faltered, and she burst into 
tears. 

01 this agony, which Nouraddin beheld with un- 
utterable distress, the broken exclamations of Amana 
at length acquainted him with the cause. * In the 
bowl,’ said she, " which thou hast intercepted, there 
was death. I wished, wlien I took it from my lips, 
that the draught which remainod might be poison : a 
powder w^as immediately shaken into it by an in- 
vi.sible hand, and a voice whispered me, that him 
who drank the potion it would inevitably destroy.’ 

Nouraddin, to whose heart the fatal malignity had 
now spread, perceived that his dissolution would be 
sudden : his legs already trembled, and his eyes be- 
came dim : he stretched out his arms towards Ama- 
na, and his countenance was distorted by an inef- 
fectual elforl to speak ; impenetrable darkness came 
upon him, he groaned and fell backwards. In his 
fall the talisman again smote his breast: his form 
was again changed, and the horrors of death wer^ 
impressed upon the features of Osmin. Amana, who 
ran to .support him, when she perceived the last trans- 
formation, rushed out of the apartment with the wild 
impetuosity of distraction and despair. The seraglio 
was alarmed in a moment : the body, which was 
mistaken for that of 0.smin, was examined by the 
physicians ; the effects of poison were evident ; 
Amana was immediately suspected; and by 
command of Shomar, who succeeded his father, ibe 
was put to death. 

^ Such,’ said the companion of Rhedi, ‘ was tlws 

9 3 
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ond of Nouraddin and Arnana, ofOsmin andCaled^ 
from whose destiny 1 have withdrawn the veil: let 
the world consider it, and be wise Be thou still 
the messenger of instruction, and let increase of 
knowledge clothe thee with humility.’ 

While mine eye was fixed upon the hoary sago, 
w'ho had thus vouchsafed me counsel and know- 
ledge, his countenance l>e.‘ame bright as the morn- 
ing, and his robe fleecy like a cloud, he rose like a 
vapour from the ground, and the next moment 1 
saw him no more. 

1 then turned towards Rhedi the hermit, chilled 
with reverence, and dumb with astonishment: but 
in the countenance of HUcdi was the ^-alm cheerful- 
ness of superior virtue ; and I perceived that the 
sanctity of his life had acquainted him with divine 
intelligenc'e. ‘ Unmet,’ said he, ‘ the voice which 
thou hast heard, is the voice of Zachis the genius ; 
by whose power the wonders which he has related 
were produced. It is the province of Zachis to 
punish impatience and presumption, by fulfilling the 
desires of those w'ho wish to interrupt the order of 
nature, and presume to direct the hand of Provi- 
dence. Relate what thou liast heard, to preserve 
others from his power.’ 

Now, therefore, let Virtue suffer adversity with 
patience, and Vice dread to incur the misery she 
would inflict, for by him who repines at the scale of 
Heaven, his own portion of good is diminished ; and 
he who presumptuously assumes the sword, will 
turn the point upon his own bosom. 
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fnSiinlcJitii dam saptenlltt 

Corisultun enn. IIOR. 

I mist my end, and lost my way, 

By crack-brain’d wisdom led astray. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 

It has long been charged by one part of mankind 
upon the other, that they will not take advice; that 
counsel and instruction are generally thrown away ; 
and in defiance both of admonition and ox- 
ample, all claim the right to choose their own mea* 
hures, and to regulate their own lives. 

That there is something in advice very useful and 
salutary, seems to be equally confessed on all hands; 
since even those that reject it, allow for the most 
part that rejection to be wrong, but charge the fault 
upon the unskilful manner in which it is given; 
they admit the efficacy of the medicine, but abhor 
the nauseousnoss of the vehicle. 

I'hus mankind have gone on from century to cen- 
tury : some have been advising others how to act, and 
some have been teaching the advisers how to advise ; 
yet very little alteration has been made in the wor|d. 
As we must all by the law of nature enter life ‘in 
ignorance, we must all make our way through it by 
the light of our own experience ; and, for any secu- 
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rity that advicft has hern yet able to afford, must en- 
deavour after succt^ss at the ha/.ard of miscarriage, 
and learn to do right by venturing to do wrong. 

advico 1 would not be understood to mean, 
the evei lasting and invariable principle^ of moral 
and religions truth, from which no change of ex- 
ternal Circumstances can justify any deviation ; but 
such directions as respeciinerely the prudential part 
of conduct, and which may be followed or neglected 
without any violation of essential duties. 

It IS, indeed, not so frequently to make ns good as 
to make us wise, that oar friends employ the offici- 
ousiiess of counsel ; and among the rejectors of ad- 
vice, who are mentioned by the grave and senten- 
tious with so much acrunony, you will not so often 
lind the vicious and abandoned, as the pert and the 
petulant, tlie vivacious and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education is to get a 
husband, tins likewise is the general subject of female 
advice : and the dreadful denunciation against those 
volatile girls, who will not listen patiently to t^ lec- 
tures of wrinkled wisdom, is. that they will die un- 
married, or throw' themselves away upon some 
worthless fellow, who will never be able to keep 
them a coach, 

1 being naturally of a ductile and easy temper, 
witliout strong desires or quick resentments, was 
always a favourite amongst the elderly ladies, be- 
cause 1 never rebelled against seniority, nor could 
be charged with thinking myself w'ise before my 
time ; but heard every opinion with submissive silence, 
professed myself ready to learn from all who seemed 
inclined to teach me, paid the same grateful acknow- 
ledgments for precepts contradictory to each other, 
and if any controversy arose, was careful to side 
with her who presided m the company. 

Of tins compliance I very early found the advan- 
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tage ; for my aunt Matilda left me a very large addi- 
tion to my fortune, for this reason chiefly, as she 
herself declared, because 1 was not above hearing 
good counsel, but would sit from morning till night 
to be instructed, while my sister Sukey, who was a 
year younger than myself, and was, therefore, in 
greater want of information, was so much conceited 
of her own knowledge, that whenever the good lady 
in the ardour of benevolence reproved or instructed 
her, >.he would pout or titter, interrupt her with 
questions, or embarrass her with objections. 

I had no design to supplant ray sister by this 
complaisant attention ; nor, when the consequence 
of my obsequiousness came to be known, did Siikcy 
so much envy as despise me : I was, however, very 
well pleased with my success ; and having received, 
from the concurrent opinion of all mankind, a 
notion, that to be rich w'as to be great and happy, 
1 thought 1 had obtained my advantages at an easy 
rate, and resolved to continue the same passive at- 
tention, since 1 found myself so powerfully recom- 
mended by it to kindness and esteem. 

The desire of advising has a very extensive preva* 
lence ; and since advice cannot be given but to those 
that will hear it, a patient listener is necessary to the 
accommodation of all those who desire to be con- 
firmed in the opinion of their own w isdom : a patient 
listener, however, is not always to be had ; the present 
age, whatever age is present, is so vitiated and dis- 
ordered that young people are readier to talk than to 
attend, and good counsel is only thrown away upon 
those who are full oT their own perfections. 

I was, therefore, in this scarcity of good sense, a 
general favourite ; and seldom saw a day in which 
some sober matron did not invite me to her house, or 
take me out in her chariot, for the sake of instructitjg 
me how to keep my character in this censorious age, 
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Ilow to roflcluct myself in the time of coiirt.ship, 
Jiow to ?tipuliitc‘ fur a. scUlt*ment, ho^v (o manage a 
husband of every character, regulate my family, 
and educate my children. 

We are all naturally credulous in our own favour. 
ITuviug been so often caressed and applauded for my 
docility, I was wiihug to believe myself really en- 
lightened by instruction, aiul complet<>ly qualilied ftir 
the task of life. I did not doubt but I was entering 
the w 01 Id with a mind furnished against all exigen- 
cies, WMth expedients to extricate my'^elf from every 
difficulty, and sagacity to provide against ev(Ty 
danger j 1 was, thereluie, in haste to give some 
specurien of m\ pnideiue, and to shew that this 
liberality of instrucnon had not been idly lavished 
upon a mind uuMpable of unprov.-ment. 

My purpose, for wh> 'should I dt*ny it i was, like 
that of other wxunen, to obtain a husUind ol rank 
and fortune su[jorior to my own ; atid iii this 1 had 
the concurrence of all tho^e that had a.>snmed the 
province of directing me, 'Fhat the woman w\as 
undone who married below ht*rself, w'as universally 
agreed : and though some ventuiod to a^sert, that 
the richer man ought mvanably to be preferred, and 
that money was a suhicient compensation for a de- 
fective ancestry; )et the majuriiy declared warmly 
for a gentleman, and were of opinion that upstarts 
should not be encouiaged. 

With regard to other tpialilications I had an irre- 
concileable variety of instructions. I was sometimes 
told, that deformity was no defect in a man ; and 
that he who was not encouraged to intrigue by an 
opinion of his person, was more likely to value the 
tenderness of his wife : but a grave widow directed 
me to choose a man who might imagine himself agree- 
able to me, for that the deformed w'cre always insup- 
portably vigilant, and apt to sink into sulienness, or 
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burst into rage, if they found their file’s eye wandtT- 
ing for a rponient to a good face or a handsome shape?. 

They were, however, all ununimous m warning 
me, with repeated cautions, against all thoughts of 
union with a wit, as a being with whom no happi- 
ness could possibly be enjoyed : men of every other 
kind I was taught to govern, but a wit wtis an ani- 
mal for whom no arts of laming had bfH?n yet dis- 
covered : the woman whom he could once get with- 
in his power, was considered as lost to all hope of 
dominion or of quiet: for he W'ould detect artifice 
and defeat allurement ; and if once he discoveri‘d 
any failure of conduct. W'onld believe his own eyes, 
in defiance of fears, caresses, and protestations. 

In pursuance of these sage principles, I proceeded 
to form my schemes ; and while 1 was yet in the first 
bloom of youth, was taken out at an assembly by 
Mr. Frihk. i am afraid my cheeks glowed, and my 
eye.s s[>arkled ; for I observed the looks of all iny 
super inlend.ints fixed anxiously upon me ; and I was 
next day cautioned against him from all hands, as 
a man of the mviht dangerous and formidable kind, 
who had writ verses to one lady, and then forsaken 
her only because she could not read them, and had 
lampoofi(‘d another for no other fault than defaming 
his ^isUT. 

ifaving been hitherto accustomed to obey, I ven- 
tured to dismiss Mr. Frisk, who happily did not 
tinnk me worth the labour of a lampoon. I was 
then addressed by Mr. Sturdy, and congratulated by 
all my friends on the manors of which 1 was shortly 
to he lady : but Sturdy’s conversation was .so gross, 
that after the third visit I could endure him no longer; 
and incurred, by dismissing him, the censure of all my 
friends, who declared that my nicety was greater than 
my prudence, and that they feared it would be my 
fate at last to be wretched with a wit 
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By a wit, liowever, T was never afterwards at- 
tacked, but lovers of every other class, or pretended 
lovers, I have often had ; and, notwithstanding the 
advice constanlH given me, to have no regard in my 
choice to my own inclinations, I could not forbear 
to discard some for vice, and some for ludeness. I 
was once loudly censured for ret using an old gentle- 
man who oiVered an enormous joinmre, and died of 
the phthisic a year after ; and was so bailed with 
incessant importunities, that I should have given my 
hand to Drone the stock-jobber, had not the reduc- 
tion of interest made him afraid of the expenses of 
matrimony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to encourage : but 
miscarried of the main end, by treating them accord- 
ing to the rules of art w’hich had been prescribed 
me. Allilis, an old maid, infused into me so much 
haughtiness and reserve, that some of my lovers 
withdrew themselves from my frown, and returned 
no more ; others were driven away, by the demands 
of setdement which the widow Trapland directed 
me to make ; and I have learned, by many experi- 
ments, that to ask advice is to lose opportunity. 

I am, Sir, 

T. Your humble servant, 

PERDITA, 
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75. TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1753. 


Huid virtus quid sapitntia possit, 

Vl'ile pTopoiuit nokis exemplar Ulj/ssem, HOR. 

To shew what pious wisdom’s pow’r can do. 

The poet sets Ulysses in our view, FRANCIS, 


I HAVE frequently wondered at the common prac- 
tice of our instructors of youth, in making their pupils 
far more intimately acquainted with the Iliad than 
with the Odyssey of Homer. This absurd custom, 
which seems to arise from the supposed sup«ridrfty of 
the former poem, has inclined me to make some re- 
flections on the excellence of the latter ; a task I am 
the more readily induced to undertake, as so little is 
performed in the dissertation prefixed by Broome to 
Pope’s translation of this work, which one may ven- 
ture to pronounce is confused, defective, and dull. 
Those who receive all their opinions in criticism 
from custom and authority, and never dare to consult 
the decisions of reason and the voice of nature and 
truth, must not accuse me of being affectedly para- 
doxical, if I endeavour to maintain that the Odyssey 
excels the llia€ in many respects; and that, for 
several reasons, young scholars should peruse it early 
and attentively. 

VOL. XXIV, T 
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Tlio moral of this poem is more extensively use- 
ful than that of the Iliad ; which, indeed, by dis- 
playing the dire effects of discord among rulers, may 
rectify the conduct of princes, and may be called 
the Manual of Monarchs: whereas, the patience, 
the prudence, the wisdom, the temperance, and for- 
titude of Ulysses, afford a pattern, the utility of 
which is not confined within the compass of courts 
and palaces, but descends and diffuses its influence 
over common life and daily practice. If the fairest 
examples ought to be placed before us in an age 
prone to imitation, if patriotism be preferable to 
implacability, if an eager desire to return to one’s 
country and family be more manly and noble than 
an eager desire to be revenged of an enemy, then 
should our eyes rather be fixed on Ulysses than 
Achilles, Unexperienced minds, too easily capti- 
vated with the fire and fury of a gallant general, 
are apt to prefer courage to constancy, and firmness 
to humanity. We do not behold the destroyers of 
peace, and the murderers of mankind, with the de- 
testation due to their crimes ; because we have 
been inured almost from our infancy to listen to the 
praises that have been wantonly lavished on them 
by the most exquisite poetry : ‘ The Muses,’ to apply 
the words of an ancient Lyric, ‘ have concealed and 
decorated the bloody sword with wreaths of myrtle.’ 
Let the Iliacl be ever ranked at the head of human 
compositions, for its spirit and sublimity ; but let 
not the milder, and, perhaps, more insinuating and 
attractive beauties of the Odyssey be despised and, 
overlooked. In the one, we are placed amidst the 
rage of storms and tempests : 


’ll; y VV9 Xat'Kitvt vaffa xiXaivij 
'HfAnr oiTu/gcviJU, on Aa/S^OTargv y^rei i/owe 

on in j Kona-TafjLiros 

Iliad. XVI. 384. 
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And when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 

And.earth is luaden with incessant showers^ 

From their deep beds he bids the rivers rise, 

And opens atl the flood-gates of the skies. 

POPE. 

In the other all is tranquil and sedate, and calmly 
delightful : 

— OjT! 'TOT* 

%tti Zt<iiV0oia Xtyi/TTVeiovraf e/curag 

aVi^itriv ava4'i'X“'' 

Odyss. IV. 5G6. 

Stem winter smiles on that auspicious clime ^ 

The fields are florid with unfad.ug prime: 

From the bleak pole no winds incierneiit blow, 

Mold the round or shake tlie fleecy snow: 

But from the breezy deep, the Blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. 

POPE. 

Accordingly, to distinguish the very different natures 
of thewSe poems, it was anciently the practice of those 
who publicly recited them, to represent the Iliad, in 
allusion to the bloodshed it described, in a robe of 
scarlet ; and the Odyssey, on account of the voyages 
it relates, in an azure vestment. 

The predominant passion of Ulysses being the 
love of his country, for the sake ot which he even 
refuses immortality, the poet has taken every occa- 
sion to display it in the liveliest and most striking 
colours. The first lime we behold the hero, w^e find 
him disconsolately sitting on the solitary shore, sigh- 
ing to return to Ithaca, no^ttov weeping in- 

cessantly, and still casting his eyes upon the sea, 

IlovTay tv* etfr^vyiToy ^i^xctrieerv, XcijSuiy. 

‘ While a goddess,’ says Minerva at the very 
beginning of the poem, ‘ by her power and her allure- 
T 2 
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incnta detains him from Ithaca, he is dying with 
desire to see even so much as the smoke arise from 
his much-loved island tarda fluunt ingrataque tem- 
pora ! While the luxurious Phaeacians were enjoy- 
ing a delicious banquet, he attended not to their 
mirth and music, for the time approached when he 
was to return to Ithaca r they had prepared a ship 
for him to set sail in the very next morning ; and 
the thoughts of his approaching happiness having 
engrossed all his soul, 


lie sate, and ey’d the sun, and wishM the night 

- An yaj fxivtttivt vittr9eti. 

To represent his impatience more strongly, the 
poet adds a most expressive simile, suited to the 
simplicity of ancient times : ‘ The setting of the 
sun/ says he, * was as welcome and grateful to 
Ulysses, as it is to a well-laboured ploughman, who 
earnestly waits for its decline, that he may return 
to his supper, Aopwov while his weary knee*® 

are painful to him as lie walks along/ 

-BXajStTct* yoi/yttr^ tovn. 


• Notwithstanding all the pleasures and endearments 
I received from Calypso, yet,’ says our hero, ^ I per- 
petually bedewed with my tears the garments which 
this inuuortal beauty gave to me/ 


S* aiit 

jri'crx.oy Swxf w. 

We are presented in every page with fresh instances 
of this love of his country 3 and his whole behaviour 
convinces us, 

* yXuKiov ij; ovit roictfu/v. 

This generous sentiment runs like a golden vein 
throughout the whole poem. 
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If this animating example were duly and deeply 
inculcated, bow strong an impression would it ne- 
cessarily make upon the yielding minds of youth, 
when melted and mollified by the warmth of such 
exalted poetry ! 

Nor is the Odyssey less excellent and useful, in 
the amiable pictures it affords of private affections 
and domestic tendernesses. 


^ and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother MILTON. 


When Ulysses descends into the infernal regions, 
it is finely contrived that he should meet his aged 
mother Anticlea. After his first sorrow and surprise, 
he eagerly inquires into the causes of her death, 
and adds, ‘ Doth my father yet live ] does my son 
possess my dominions, or does he groan under the 
tyranny of some usurper, who thinks I shall never 
return ? Is my wife still constant to my bed ? or hath 
some noble Grecian married her?’ — These questions 
are the very voice of nature and affection. Anticlea 
answers, that ‘ she herself died with grief for the 
loss of Ulysses ; that Laertes languishes away life 
in solitude and sorrow for him ; and that Penelope 
perpetually and inconsolably bewails his absence, 
and sighs for his return.’ 

When the hero, disguised like a stranger, has the 
first interview with his father, whom he finds di- 
verting his cares with rural amusements in his little 
garden, he informs him that he had seen his son 
in his travels, but now despairs of beholding him 
again. Upon this, the sorrow of Laertes is inex- 
pressible : Ulysses can counterfeit no longer, but 
exclaims ardently, 

I, I am he ! O father, rise ! heboid 

Thy son ! 
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And the discovery of himself to Telemachus, in 
the sixiecntli book, in a speech of short and broken 
exclamations, is equally tender and pathetic. 

The duties of universal benevolence, of charity, 
and of hospitality, that unknown and unpractised 
virtue, are perpetually inculcated with more em- 
phasis and elegance than in any ancient philosopher, 
and I wish I could not add than in any modern. 
Ulysses meets with a friendly reception in all the 
various nations to which he is driven ; who declare 
their inviolable obligations to protect and cherish 
the stranger and the wanderer. Above all, how 
amiable is the behaviour of Eumeus to his unknown 
master, who asks for his charity. ‘ It is not lawful 
for me,’ says the aio? ‘ I dare not despise 

any stranger or indigent man, even if he were much 
meaner than thou appearest to be; for the poor 
and strangers are sent to us by Jupiter V ‘ Keep,’ 
says Epictetus, ‘ continually in ihy memory, what 
Eumeus speaks in Homer to the disguised Ulysses.’ 

I am sensible, that many superficial French critics 
have endeavoured to ridicule all that passes at tlie 
lodge of Eumeus, as coarse and indelicate, and be- 
low the dignity of Epic poetry : but let them attend 
to the following observation of the greatest genius 
of their nation : ‘ Since it is delightful,’ says Fe- 
nelon, ‘ to see in one of Titian’s landscapes the 
goats climbing up a hanging rock, or to behold in 
one of Tenier’s pieces a country feast and rustic 
dances ; it is no wonder that we are pleased with 
such natural descriptions as we find in the Odyssey. 
This simplicity of manners seems to recal the 
golden ^ge. I am more pleased with honest Eu- 
meus, than with the polite heroes of Clelia or Cleo- 
patra.’ The moral precepts with which every page 
of the Odyssey is pregnant, are equally noble, 
Plato’s wish is here accomplished j for we behold 
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Virtue personally appearing to the sons of men, in 
her most awful and most alluring charms. 

The remaining reasons, why the Odyssey is equal, 
if not superior to the Iliad, and why it is a poem 
most peculiarly proper for the perusal of youth, are; 
because the great variety of events and scenes it con- 
tains, interest and engage the attention more than 
the Iliad; because characters and images drawn from 
familiar life, are more useful to the generality of 
readers, and are also more difficult to be drawn : 
and because the conduct of this poem, considered as 
the most perfect of Epopees, is more artful and ju- 
dicious than that of the other. The discussion of 
these beauties will make the subject of some ensu- 
ing paper. 


76. SATURDAY, JULY 58, 1753. 


Due me. Parens, celsique dominator poUf 
Haocunque placuil ; nulla p'lrendi mura 
Adsum imptger. Fac nolle ; comilabur gemens^ 

Malusque paiiaTy quod bono Ucuit pati, 

SENECA ejt CLEANTHE. 

Conduct me, thou of beinga cause divine, 

Where’er I’m destin’d in tby great design i 
Active, 1 follow on: for should my will 
Resist, I’m impious ; but must follow still, 

Harris. 

Bozaldab, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt securely 
for many years in the silken pavilions of pleasure, 
and had every morning aaoi9ted his head ^ith the 
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oil of gladne^^s, when liis only son Aboram, for 
whom ho hnd crow dec! his trcasurips with gold, ex- 
tended his dominions with conquests, and secured 
them with, impregnable fortresses, was suddenly 
wounded, he was hunting, w'ith an arrow from 
an unknown hand, and expired in the field. 

liozaldal), in the distraction of grief and despair, 
refused 1u return to hi** palace, and retired to the 
gloomiest grotto in the neighbouring mountain : he 
there i oiled himself on the dust, tore away the hairs 
of his hoary beard, and dashed the cup of consola- 
tion that Patience offered him to the ground. He 
suffered not his minstrels to approach his presence; 
but listened to the screams of the melancholy birds 
of midnight, that flit through the solitary vaults 
and echoing chambers of the Pyramids. ‘ Can that 
God be benevolent,’ he cried, ‘ who thus wounds 
the soul as from an ambush, with unexpected or- 
rotvs, and crushes his <Teatures in a moment with 
irremediable calamity? Ye lying Imans, prate tons 
no more of the justice and llie kindness of an all- 
directing and all-loving Pro\ idence ! He, whom ye 
pretend reigns in heaven, is so far from protecting 
the miserable sons of men, that he perpeliially de- 
lights to blast the sweetest flow^erets in the garden 
of Hope ; and like a malignant giant, to beat down 
the strongest towers of Happiness with the iron mace 
ot his anger. If this Being possessed the goodness 
and the power with which flattering priests have in- 
vested him, he would doubtless be inclined, and 
enabled to banish those evils which render the world 
a eWitj^on of distress, a vale of vanity and woe. — I 
unit continue in it no longer.’ 

At^ that moment he furiously raised his hand, 
which Despair had armed with a dagger, to strike 
deep into his bosom ; when suddenly thick flashes 
of lightning shot through the cavern, and a being 
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of more than human beauty and magnitude, arrayed 
in azure robes, crowned with amaranth, and waving 
a branch of palm in his right hand, arrested the arm 
of the trembling and astonished Caliph, and said 
with a majestic smile, ‘ Follow me to the top of 
this mountain,* 

* liook from hence,’ said the awful conductor ; 

* 1 am Caloc, the Angel of Peace ; Look from hence 
into the valley.* 

Bozaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren, 
a sultry, and solitary island, in the midst of which 
sal a pale, meagre, and ghastly figure : it was a 
merchant just perishing with famine, and lament- 
ing that he could find neither wild berries nor 
a single spring in this forlorn uninhabited desert ; 
and begging the protection of heaven against the 
tigers that would now certainly destroy him, since he 
had consumed the last fuel he had collected to make 
nightly fires to aft right them. He then cast a casket 
of jewels on the sand, as trifles of no use ; and crept, 
feeble and trembling, to an eminence, where he was 
accustomed to sit every evening to watch tluj setting 
sun, and to give a signal to any ship that might 
liapj)ily approach the island. 

‘ Inhabitant of heaven,* cried Bozaldab, ‘ sufter 
not this wretcli to perish by the fury of wild beasts.* 

‘ Peace,* said the Angel, ‘ and observe.’ 

He looked again, and behold a vessel arrived at 
the desolate isle. AVhat >vords can paint the rap- 
ture of the starving merchant, wden the captain 
offered to transport him to his native country, if 
he would reward him with half the jewels of his 
casket i No sooner had this pitiless commander re- 
ceived the stipulated sum, than he held a consulta- 
tion with his crew, and they agreed to seize the re- 
maining jewels, and leave the unhappy exile in the 
^amc helpless and lamentable condition in which 
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tliey discovered him. He wept and trembled, m* 
treated and imploKid in vain. 

* Will Heaven permit sneh injustice to be prac- 
tised?’ eMlauned Bozaidah. — ‘ Look again/ said 
the Angel, ‘ and behold the very ship in wdiich, 
slunf-sighied as thou art, thou wishedst the mer- 
chant uiiglit embaik, dashed in pieces on a rock ; 
dost tliou not h(‘ar the cries of the ‘^inking sailors ? 
Presume not to diiect tlh Governor ot the LJuiveise 
in Ins disposal of e\ents. I’he man whom thou 
hast pitied shall be taken from this driary solitude, 
but not by the method thou wouldest prescribe. 
His vice Avas avarice, by Avhich he became not only 
abominable, but w rotched: he I'ancKjd some mighty 
charm in wealth, which, like the wand of Abdiel, 
would gratify every wish and obviate eviT) fear. 
This wealth he has now been taught not only to de- 
spise but abhor : he cast his jevvi‘ls upon the sand, 
and confessed them to be useless ; ho utiered part 
of them to the marniers, and perceived them to be 
pernicious: hoLus now learnt, that they arc render- 
ed uselul or vani, good or evil, only by the situa- 
tion and temper of the possessor. Happy is he 
Avlioin distress has taught wisdom ! But turn thine 
o\es to another and more interesting seime.’ 

The (’aliph instantly beheld a magnificent palace, 
adorned with the statues of his ancestors w'rought 
in jasper ; the ivory doors of which, turning on 
hinges of the gold of Golconda, discovered a throne 
of diamonds, surrounded with the Rajaiis of fifty na- 
tions. and with ambassadors in various habits, and 
of difFerent complexions: on wdiich sat Aboram, 
the much 'lamented son of Bozaldab, and by his 
side a princess fairer than a Houri. 

‘ Gracious Alla ! — it is my son,’ cried the Caliph. 
— ‘ O let me hold him to my heart !’ ‘ "1 liou canst 
not grasp an unsubstantial vision,’ replied the An- 
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gel : ‘ I am now shewing thee wliat would have 
been the destiny of thy son, had he continued 
longer on the earth.’ And why,’ returned Bozal- 
dab, ‘ was he not permitted to continue ? Why was 
not I suffered to be a witness of so much (eheity 
and power?’ ‘Consider the sequel,’ replied he that 
dwells in the fifth heaven. Bozaldab looked 
earnestly, and saw the countenance of his son, on 
which he had been used to behold the placid smil^ 
of .simplicity and the vivid blushes of health, now 
distorted widi rage, and now fixed in the insensi- 
bility of drunkenness: it was again animated with 
disdain, it became pale with apprehension, and ap- 
peared to be withered by intemperance ; his hands 
w’ere stained with blood, and he trembled by turns 
with fury and terror : the palace so lately shining 
with oriental pomp, clianged suddenly into the cell 
of a dungeon, where his son lay stretched out 
on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, with his 
eyes put out. Soon after he perceived the favourite 
Sultana, who before was seated by his side, 
enter with a bowl of poison, which she compelled 
Aboram to diink, and afterwards married the suc- 
cessor to his throne. 

‘ Happy,’ said Caloc, ‘ is he whom Providence 
has by the angel of death snatched from guilt! from 
whom that power is w ithheld, which, if he had pos- 
sessed, would have accumulated upon himself yel 
greater misery than it could bring upon others.’ ■ 

‘ It is enough,’ cried Bozaldab j ‘ I adore the in- 
scrutable sclujmes of Omniscience ! — From what 
dreadful evil lias my Son been rescued by a death, 
which T rashly bewailed as unfortunate and pre- 
mature ; a death of innocence and peace, which has 
blessed his memory upon earth, and transmitted his 
spirit to the skies!’ 

* Cast away the dagger,* rejp^ied the heavenly 
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messenger, ‘ wliich thou wast preparing to plunge 
into thine own heart. Exchange complaint for si- 
lence, and doubt for adoration. Can a mortal look 
down, without giddiness and stupefaction, into the 
vast abyss of Eternal Wisdom ? Can a mind that 
sees not infinitely, perfectly comprehend any thing 
among an infinity of objects mutually relative ? Can 
the channels, which thou commandest to be cut to. 
receive the annual inundations of the Nile contain 
the waters of the Ocean '( Jlemember that perfect 
happiness cannot be conferred on a creature ; for 
perfect happiness is an attribute as incommunicable 
as perfect power and eternity.* 

. The Angel, while he was speaking thus, stretched 
out his pinions to fly back to the Empyreum ; and 
the flutter of his wings was like the rushing of a 
cataract, 

Z- 


N** 77. TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1753. 


Peccare docentes 

Fallax hisiorias monet. ilO R 

To tint th’ attentive mind she tries, 

With talcs of exemplary vice. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

I SHALL make no apology for the trouble I am 
about to give you, sdnee 1 am sure the motives that 
^ induce me to give it^ will have as much weight with 
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you as they have with mo : I shall, therefore, with- 
out larther preface, relate to you the events of a life, 
which, however insignificant and uneiitertaining, 
affords a lesson of the highest importance; a lesson, 
the value of which I have experienced, and may, 
therefore, recommend, 

I am the daughter of a gtmtleman of good family, 
who, as h(; was a younger brother, purchased wulh 
the portion that was allotted him. a geiiloel post 
under the govornmout. My mother died wlien 1 
was but twelve yean: old; and my father, who was 
e.scessivi'ly fond of me. determined to be himself 
my jireceptor, and to lake care that my natural 
genius, which liis partiality made him think above 
the common rank, should not want the improve- 
jmmts of a liberal education. 

H(j was a man of sense, with a tolerable share of 
loariiiiig. In his youth he had been a free-liver, and 
pel haps for that re.i'ioii look some pains to becoino 
what Is called a free-thinker. Rut whatever fashion- 
able (Vaiities he might formerly have allowed in him- 
self, he w'as now advanced m life, and had at least 
worldly wisdom enough to know, that it was neces- 
sary Ids daughter should be restrained from those 
liberties, which he liad looked upon as trilling errors 
in liin own conduct. He, therefore, laboured with 
groat application to inculcate in me the love of 
order, the beauty of moral rectitude, and the happi- 
ness and self- reward of virtue ; but at the same time 
professed it his design to free my mind from vulgar 
prejudices and superstition, for so he called Reveal- 
ed lieligioa. As I was urged to choose virtue, and 
rt^ect vice, from motives which had no necessary 
connexion with immortality, 1 was not led to con- 
sider a future state either with hope or fear ; my 
father, indeed, when I urged him upon that subject, 
always intimated tljat the doctrine of immortality, 

VOL. XXIV. u 
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whether true or false, ought not at all to influence 
my conduct or interrupt my peace ; because the 
virtue which secured happiness in the present state, 
would also secure it in a future: a future stale, 
therefore, I wholly disregarded, and, to confess a 
truth, disbelieved: for I thought I could plainly 
discover that it was disbelieved by my father, though 
he had not thought fit explicitly to declare his sen- 
timents. As T had no very turbulent passions, a 
ductile and good disposition, and die highest rever- 
ence for his understanding, as well as the tenderest 
affection for him, he found it an easy task to make 
me adopt every sentiment and opinion which he pro- 
posed to me as his own ; especially, as he took care 
to support his principles by the authority and argu- 
ments of the best writers against Christianity. At 
the age of twenty 1 was called upon to make use of 
all the philosophy I had been taught, by his death : 
which not only deprived me of a parent I most 
ardently loved, but with him of all the ease and 
affluence to which I had been accustomed. His in- 
come was only for life, and he had rather lived be- 
yond than within it; consequently, there was nothing 
left for me but the pride and helplessness of gen ted 
life, a taste for every thing elegant, and a delicacy 
and sensibility that has doubled all my sufferings. 
In this distress a brother of my mother’s, who was 
grown rich in trade, received me into his house, 
and declared he w'ould take the same care of me as 
if 1 had been his own child. When the first trans- 
ports of my grief were abated, 1 found myself in 
Rn easy situation, and from the natural cheerfulness 
of tny temper, I was beginning once more to taste 
of happiness. My uncle, who was a man of a nar- 
row understanding and illiberal education, was a 
%ile disgusted With me for employing so much of 
sny time« in reading; but still more so^ when, bap- 
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peniiig to examine my books, he found by the titles 
that some of them were what he called blasphemy, 
and tended, as he imagined, to maki'mean Atheist. 

I endeavoured to explain my principles, which I 
thouglit It beneath the dignity of virtue to disguise 
or disavow ; but as I never could make him conceive 
any difference between a Deist and an Atheist, iny 
arguments only served to confirm liim in the opinion 
that I wixh a wicked wretch, who, in his own phrase", 
believed neiilKT God nor Devil. As he was really 
a good irmn, and heartily zealous for the established 
faitfi, though more Irorn habit aqd prejudice than 
reason, my errors gave Imn groat affliction: I per- 
ceived it with the utmost concern ; 1 perceived too, 
that he looked upon me with a degree of abhorrence 
mixed with pity, and that I was wholly indebted 
to his good-nature for that protection which I had 
flattered myself 1 should owe to his love. I coin- 
forted myself, however, with my own integrity, and 
even fell a conscious pride in suffering this persecu- 
tion from ignorance and Tolly, only because I was 
superior to vulgar errors and popular supersti- 
tion ; and that Christianity deserved these appel- 
lations, X was not more convinced by my father’s 
arguments than ray uncle’s conduct, who, as his 
zeal was not according to knowledge, was by no 
means qualified to ‘ adorn the doctrine which he 
professed to believe.’ 

I had lived a few months under the painful sen- 
sibility of receiving continual benefits from a person 
whose esteem and affection I bad lost, when my 
uncle one day came into my chamber, and after pre- 
paring me for some unexpected ^od fortune, told 
me, he had just had a proposal of marriage for me' 
from a man to whom 1 could not possibly have any 
objection. He then nariaed a merchant, with whom 
1 had often been in company at bia table. As the 

V 2 
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man wns noilhor old nor n^ly. had a largo fortune 
mid a lair cliaraotor, my undo llionght himself suf- 
hcionlly ainiionzod to pronouiioo as ho did, that I 
could nui possibly have any ol>j(;ct!on to him. An 
objoc'iioiu however, I had, which I told my uncle 
was to mo insiijuTablo ; it A\as, that the person 
W'horn lie jiroposod to me as tlu‘ comjianion, the 
guide and diieelor of rny \vliole life, to whom f 
Avas to vow not only (jliediciu*'* bni love, had no- 
thing in him that ctuild cwm engagi' my allei tion : 
his undor^fantling was low. his sentiment^ mean 
and indelicate, and his manneis nii|joJite and im- 

jdeasing. ‘ Wluit .stuff is all ihisd interrupted my 

uncle, ‘ seiilimenis indelicate ! impolite I his un- 
derstanding, forsooth, not equal to your own 1 Ah, 
dh Id, if you had less romance, conceit and arro- 
gance, .ind more true discretion and prudence, it 
would do yon more good llian all the fineliooks you 
have con foil ndocl your poor bead with, and what 
is worse, perhaps, ruined your poor soul, L owm, 
it went a little against my conscience to ac(‘ept my 
honest friend’s kind offer, and give him such a pagan 
for his wife. But how know 1 whether ilie be- 
lieving husband may not convert the unbelieving 
wmo/— As to yoiT liighty objections, they arc such 
nonsense, that 1 w'onder you can suppose me fool 
enough to be deceived by (Ivom. No, child, wnse 
as you are, you cannot impose upon a man who 
ha^ lived as many years in the world as 1 have. 
I see your motive; you have some infidel liber- 
tine rake in your eye, with whom you would go 
headlong U) perdition. But T shall take care not 
to have vour soul to answer for as well as your jier- 
son. Either I shall dispose of you to an honest 
man that may convert you, or you shall disposi‘ of 
^amrsclt how you please for me; for I disclaim all 
' Tiher care or trouble about you ; so I lea\e yon 
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to consider whether or no the kindness 1 have 
shewn •you, entitles me to some little influence over 
you, and wliether you choose to seek protection 
where you can find it, or accept of the happy lot 
providence has cut out for you.’ 

He left me at the close of this fine harangue, and 
I seriously set myself to consider, as he bade me, 
which of the tw o states he had set before me I ought 
to choose ; to submit to a legal sort of prostitution, 
With the additional w^eight of perjury on iny con- 
science, or to expose myself to all the distresses of 
friendless poverty, and unprotected youth. After 
some houis of deliberation, I determined on the 
latter, and that more from principle than inclina- 
tion ; for though my delicacy would have suttered 
extremely in accepting a husband, at least indif- 
ferent to me, yet as my heart was perfectly disen- 
gaged, and my temper naturally easy, 1 thought I 
could have been less unhappy in tollowing iny 
uncle’s advice, than 1 might probably be by reject- 
ing it : but then 1 must have submitted to an action 
1 could not think justifiable, in order to avoid mere 
external distresses. I’his would not have been phi- 
losophical. 1 had always been taught, that virtue 
was of Itself sufticieut to happiness ; and that those 
things which are generally esteemed evils, could 
have no power to disturb the felicity of a mind 
governed by the eternal rule of right, and truly 
enamoured of the charms of moral beauty. 1 re- 
solved, therefore, to run all risks, rather than 
depart from this glorious principle; I felt myself 
raised by the trial, and exulted m the opportunity 
of shewing my contempt of the amiles or trowns of 
fortune, and of proving the power of viritte to sus- 
tain the soul under all accidental circumstances of 
distress. 

1 comnmnicaled my rosohAdon to my as* 
u3 
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sui’ino’ him at tlu' same time of mv ovcrlasliii'r gn,, 
tilude and respc^'t, and that iiotliin^ should ha\e 
induced me lo »»lh‘iul or disobey Inm, but his re- 
quiring uu' to do what my reason and conscience 
disn|)proMHl ; that supposing the advantages of 
rii’hes to be realiy as great as be beii(‘ved, yet still 
thos(' {)!' virtije ^^ere greater, and 1 eould not resolve 
to pn rebase the one bv a Molaii»)n of the other; 
ihat a lalso VOAV was eertainly enminal : and thai it 
would be doing an act of the highest injustico, to en- 
ter into so soh'iun an engag^mient without tlu'jiower 
ol fulfilling il ; tliat my afiections did not depend 
on my own will: and that no man should possess 
my person, who could not obtain the first place in 
rny heart. 

I w'as surprised tlint my uncle’s impatience liad 
permitted me to go on thus far : but looking in his 
laee, I piM’ceived that passion had kept him silent. 
At length the gathering storm burst over my head 
in a toiK'Tit of reproaches. My reason^ were con- 
demned as romantic absiirditi(?s, which 1 could nol 
myself believe : 1 was accused of designing to de- 
ceive, and to throw myself aw^ay on some worthies- 
felIow^ wliose principles w’oro as bad as my own. 
It was in vain for mo to assert that 1 had no such 
design, nor any inclination lo marry al all ; my 
uncle could sooner have believed the grossest con- 
tradiction, than that a young woman could so .stre- 
nuously reluse one man W'ithout being preposse.ssed 
in favour of another. As I thought myself injured 
by his accusations and tyranny, 1 gave over the at- 
tempt to mitigate his anger. He appealed to Hea- 
ven for the justice of his resentment, and against 
my ingratitude and rebellion ; and then giving me 
a note of fitly pounds, which he said would keep 
me from immediate indigence, he bade me leave his 
house, and see his face no more. 1 bowed in sign 
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of obfdience : iinrl collrcting nil my dignity and ro- 
^ohition,* I arose, ihanked him for his past ht‘iiohts, 
and with a low courtesy ielt tlie room. 

ill less than an hour 1 departed with ni\ little 
w^ardrohe to the house of a person who had for- 
merly been my fatlier’s servant, and who now kept 
a shop, and let lodgings. From lu-nce I went the 
iiext day to visit iny father’s nephew, who was in, 
possession of the faindy estate, and had lately mar- 
ried a lady of great fortune. He was a young 
:j;ontlcniaii of good parts, his principles the same as 
my Fatlior’s, though his practice had not been quite 
iigreeable to the strict rules of morahty : however, 
setting aside a few of those vices which are looked 
u])on as genteel acconqilishmcnts in young fellows 
of fortune, I thought him a good sort of man ; 
and as we had always lived in great kindness, I 
doubted not that I should find him my friend, and 
meet with approbation and encouragement at least, 
if not assistance from him. I told him my story, 
and the reasons that had determined me to the 
refusal that had incurred my uncle’s displeasure. 
But how was I disappointed, when, instead of the 
applause 1 expected tor my heroic virtue and un- 
merited persecutions, 1 perceived a smile of con- 
tempt on his face, w^hen he interrupted me in the 
following manner : " And what, in the devil’s name, 
my dear cousin, could make a woman of your sense 
behave so like an idiot? Whai! forfeit all your 
hopes from your uncle, refuse an excellent match, 
and reduce yourself to beggary, because truly you 
were not in love ? Surely, one might have expected 
better from you even at fifteen. --WIk> is it pray 
that marries the person of their choice i For my 
own part, w^ho have rather a better title to plea^® 
myself with a good fifteen hundred a year, than 
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you who have not a shilling, I found it would not 
do, and that there was something more to be sought 
after in a wife than a pretty face or a genius. Do 
you think I cared three farthings for the woman I 
married ? No, faith. liut her thirty thousand 
pounds were worth having; with that I can pur- 
chase a seraglio of beauties, and indulge my taste 
in every kind of plea.sure. And pray w hat is it to 
me, whether my wife has beauty, or wit, or ele- 
gance, when her money will supply me with all tliat 
in others? You, cousin, had an opportunity of being 
as happy as I am : the men, believe me, wotild not 
Uke you a bit the worse for being married ; on the 
contrary, you would find, that for one who took 
notice of you as a single woman, twenty would be 
your admirers and humble servants when theie "was 
no danger of being taken in. Thus you might have 
gratified all your passions, made an elegant figure 
in life, and have chosen out some gentle swain as 
romantic and poetical as you pleas^ for your Ce- 
cisbee. The good John Trot husband would have 

been easily managed, and * Here my indig- 

sation could be detained no longer, and I was 
leaving the room in disdain, when he caught me by 
the hand — ‘ Nay, prithee, my dear cousin, none of 
these violent airs. 1 thought you and I had known 
one another better. Let the poor souls, who .ar^ 
taught by the priests and their nurses to be afraid 
of hell-fire, and to think they shall go to the devil 
for following nature and making hie agreeable, be 
as outrageously virtuous as they ^please : you have 
too iRpch sense to be frighted at bugbears; you 
know that the term of your .eaistenoe is hut short ; 
and it is highly reasoriidile to make it as pleasant 
as possible.’ — was too angry to attempt confuting 
his arguments ; but hamtimg frosnhis bi^ toldium 
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1 would tako care nc^t to give him a .sc(‘oikI oppor- 
tunity of insulting my distress, and aUVcnuiiig iny 
understanding; and so left his house with a reso- 
lution never to enter it again. 


N” 78. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1763. 


— - Piopter vitam viiendi perdete causes. JUV. 

Kor quit for life, what gives to life its worth. 

I WFVT home mortified and disappointed, ^^y 
spirits sunk into a dejection, wliich look I’rom mo 
lor many days all inclination to .stir out of my lodg- 
ing, or to see a human face. At length 1 resolved 
to try, whether indigence and friendship were really 
incompatible, and whether I should meet with the 
same treatment I’rom a female friend, whose affec- 
tion had been the principal pleasure of my youth. 
Surely, thought I, the gentle Amanda, whone heart 
seems capable of every tender and generous senti- 
ment, will do justice to the innocence and integrity 
of her unfortunate friend ; her tenderness will en- 
courage my virtue and animate my fortitude, her 
praises and endearments will compensate all my 
hardships. Amanda was a single woman of a mo- 
derate independent fortune, which 1 heard she was 
goiitg to bestow on a young officer, who had little , 
or nothing besides his commission. I liad no doubt 
of her approbation of my refusing a mercenary 
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match, since she herself had chosen from motives 
so opposite to those which are called prudent. She 
had been in’ the country some months, so that my 
misfortunes had not reached her ear till I myself 
related them to her. She heard me with great at- 
tention, and answered me with politeness enough, 
but with a coldness that chilled my very heart. 

‘ You are sensible, my dear Fidelia,’ said she, ‘ that 
I never pretended to set my understanding in com- 
petition with yours. I knew my own inferiority ; 
and though many of your notions and opinions ap- 
peared to me very strange and particular, I never 
attempted to dispute them with you. To be sure, 
you know best; but it seems to me a very odd con- 
duct for one in your situation to give offence to 
so good an uncle ; first, by maintaining doctrines 
which may be very true for aught I know, but 
which are very contrary to the received opinions we 
are brought up in, and therefore are apt to shock a 
common understanding ; and secondly, to renounce 
his protection, and throw yourself into the wide 
world, rather than marry the man he chose for you ; 
to whom, after all, 1 do not find you had any real 
objection, nor any antipathy for his person.’ — ‘ An- 
tipathy, my dear!’ said 1 ; ‘are there not many de- 
grees between loving and honouring a man prefer- 
ably to all others, and beholding him with abhor- 
rence and aversion ? I’he first is, in my opinion, 
the duty of a wife, a duty voluntarily taken upon 
herself, and engaged in under the most solemn con- 
tract. As to the difficulties that may attend my 
friendless, unprovided state, since they are the 
consequences of a virtuous action, they cannot really 
be evils, nor can they disturb that happiness which 
is the gift of virtue-’ ‘ I am heartily glad,’ an- 
swered she, ‘ that you liave found the art of making 
yourself ha^^y by the force of imagination ! X wish 
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your enthusiasm may continue ; and that you may 
still be farther convinced, by your own experience, 
of the folly of mankind, in supposing poverty and 
disgrace to be evils.’ 

I was cut to the soul by the unkind manner 
which accompanied this sarcasm, and was going to 
remonstrate against her unfriendly treatment, when 
her lover came in with another gentleman^who, in 
spite of my full heart, engaged my attention, and 
for a while made me forget the stings of unkindness, 
'Jlie beauty and gracefulness of his person caught 
my eye, and the politeness of his address and the 
elegance of his compliments soon prejudiced me in 
favour of his understanding. He was introduced 
by the Captain to Amanda as his most intimate 
friend, and seemed desirous to give credit to hie 
friend’s judgment by making himself as agreeable 
as possible. He succeeded so well, that Amanda 
was wholly engrossed by the pleasure of his con- 
versation, and the care of entertaining her lover 
and her new guest ; her face brightened, and her 
good-humour returned. When I arose to leave her, 
she pressed me so earnestly to stay dinner, that 
I could not, without discovering how much I re- 
sented her behaviour, refuse. This, however, I 
should probably have done, as I was naturally dis- 
posed to shew every sentiment of my heart, h^ not 
a secret wish arose there to know a little more of 
this agreeable stranger. This inclined me to think 
it prudent to conceal my resentment, and to accept 
the civilities of Amanda. The conversation grew 
more and more pleasing ; I took my share In it, and 
liad more than my share of the charminf stranger’s 
notice and attention. As we all grew more and 
more unreserved, Amanda dropped hints in the 
course of the conversation relating to my story, my 
sentiments, and unhappy situatiegt* George 
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Fr(H‘lovc, for tliut wa^ the young gentleman’s name, 
listened greedily to all that was said of me, and 
scjemed to eye me wdth earnest curiosity as well as 
admiration- We did not part till it was late, and 
Sir Gi*orge insisted on attending me to my lodgings ; 
J strongly nifused it, not without a sensation which 
more properly belonged to the female than the phi- 
losopher, and which 1 condemned in myself as 
arising from dishonest jjridc. J could not without 
pain, sufler the polite Sir George, upon so short 
an acquaintjin(‘e, to discover the meanness of my 
abode. To avoid this, 1 sent lor a chair ; but was 
confused to find, that Sir George and his servants 
prepared to attend it on foot by way of guard ; it 
was in vain to dispute; he himself walked before, 
and his servants followed it. 1 was covered with 
blushes, wdien, after all this parade, he handed uu^ 
in at the little shop-door, and took leave with as 
profound respect as if he had guarded me to a pa- 
lace, A thousand different thoughts kept me from 
closing iny eyes that night, 'fhe behaviour of 
Amanda wounded me to the soul : I found that I 
must look on her as no more than a common ac- 
quaintanc(3 ; and that the world did not contain one 
person whom 1 could call my friend. My heart felt 
desolate and forlorn ; 1 knew not what course to 
take lor my future subsistence ; the pain which my 
pride hud just given me, convinced me that 1 was 
far from having conquered the passions of huma- 
nity, and that 1 should feel too sensibly all the mor- 
tiheations which attend on poverty. 1 determined, 
however, to subdue this pride, and called to my 
assistance 4he exam les of ancient sages and philo- 
sophers, who despised riches and honours, and felt 
no inconveniences from the malice of fortune. I 
had tilmost reasoned myself into a contempt for the 
world, and fancied myself superior to its smiles or 
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fro\\'ns ; when the idea of Sir George Freelove 
rushed'upon iny mind, and destroyed at oikx? the 
whole force of iny reasoning, 1 tonnd that how- 
ever 1 might disregard the rest of the world. 1 could 
not bo indili'erent to his o])mion ; and thellibuglii of 
being despised by him was insupportable. 1 recol- 
lected that my condition was extremely different 
from that of an old philosopher, whose rags, perhaps, 
were the means of gratilying his pride, by attracting 
the notice and res]>ect ol mankind : at least, tlie 
pliilosopher’b scliemes and wislies were very ditfor- 
ent Ironi tliose which at that time were taking pos- 
session of my heart. The looks and behaviour of 
Sir George left me no doubt that 1 had made a.s 
deep an impression in his favour, as he had done 
in mine, 1 could not bear to lose the ground I 
had gained, and to throw myself into a state below 
his iiotici;. 1 scorned the thought of imposing on 
him with regard to my circumstances, in case 
lie should really have had favourable intentions for 
me ; yet to disgrace myself for ever in his eye, by 
submitting to servitude, or any low way of sup- 
porting myself, was what 1 could not bring myself 
to resolve on. 

In the midst of these reflections I was surprised 
the next morning by a visit from Sir George. Ho 
made respectful apologies fur the liberty he took ; 
told me lie had learnt from my friend, that the uri- 
kindness and tyranny of an uncle had cast me into 
uneasy circumstances ; and that he could not know, 
that so much beauty and merit were so unworthily 
treated by fortune, without earnestly wishing to be 
the instrument of doing me more justice. He en- 
treated me to add dignity and value to bis life, by 
making it conducive to the happiness of mine ; and 
was going on with the most fervent offers of ser- 
vice, w hen I interrupted him by saying that tibere 
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was nothing in his power that I could with honour 
acceptj by which my life could be made happier, 
but that respect which was due to me as a woman 
and a gentlewoman, and which ought to have pre- 
vented such offers of service from a stranger, as 
could only be justified by a long experienced friend- 
fhip ; that I was not in a situation to receive visits, 
and must decline his acquaintance, which neverthe- 
less in a happier part of my life would have given 
me pleasure. 

He now had recourse to all the arts of his sex, 
imputing his too great freedom to the force of his 
passion, protesting the most inviolable respect, and 
imploring on his knees, and even with tears, that I 
would not punish him so severely as to deny him 
the libAty of seeing me, and making hiinseir mo/e 
and more worthy of my esteem. My weak heart was 
but too much touched by his artifices, and 1 had 
only just fortitude enough to persevere in refusing 
his visits, and to insist on his leaving me, which at 
last he did; but it was after such a profusion of 
tenderness, prayers, and protestations, that it was 
some time before I could recal my reason enougii to 
reflect on the whole of his behaviour, and on my 
own situation, which compared, left me but little 
doubt of his dishonourable views. 

I determined never more to admit him to my 
prasence, and accordingly giive orders to be de- 
nied if he came again. My reason applauded, but 
vny heart reproached me, and heavily repined at the 
rigid determination of prudence. I knew that I 
acted rightly, and 1 expected that that conscious- 
ness would make me happy, but I found it other- 
ivise ; I was wretched beyond what 1 had ever felt 
or formed any idea of : I discovered that my heart 
was entangled in a passion which must for ever be 
combated, or indulged at the expense of virtue, I 
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DOW consid^^red riches as truly desirable, since they 
would have placed me above disgraceful attempts, 
and given me reasonable hopes of becoming the 
wife of Sir George Freelove. I was discontented 
and unhappy, but surprised and disappointed to 
find myself so, since hitherto I had no one crimi- 
nal action to reproach myself with ; on the con- 
trary, my difficulties wore all owing to my rcgar'd 
for virtue. 

I resolved, however, (o try still farther the power 
of virtue to confer happiness, to go on in my obedi- 
ence to her laws, and patiently wait for the good 
effects of it. But 1 had stronger difficulties to go 
through than any I had yet experienced. Sir 
George was too much practised in the arte of se- 
duction, to be di.scouraged by a first repulse : every 
day produced either some new attempt to see me, 
or a letter full of the most passionate protestations 
and entreaties for pardon and favour. It was in 
vain I gave orders that no more letters should be 
taken in from him ; he had so many different con- 
trivances to convey them, and directed them in 
hands so unlike, that 1 was surprised into reading 
them contrary to my real intentions. Every time I 
stirred out he was sure to be in my way, and 
employ the most artful tongue that ever ensnared 
the heart of woman, in blinding my reason and 
awakening my passions. 

My virtue, however, did not yet give way, but 
my peace of mind was utterly destroyed. When-- 
ever I was with him, I summoned all my fortitude!, 
and constantly repeated roy commands that, lie 
should avoid me. His disobedience called for my 
resentment, and, in spite of my melting hear*^ I 
armed my eyes with anger, and treated him with 
as much disdain, as I thought his unworthy designs 
deserved. But the moment he left me, aU my re- 
x2 
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solution forsook me. I repined at my fate : I oven 
murmured against the Sovereign Ruler of all things, 
for making me subject to passions which I could 
not subdue, yet must not indulge : 1 compared my 
own situation with that of my libertine cousin, 
whose pernicious arguments 1 had heard \uih hor- 
ror and detestation, who gave the reins to every 
desire, whose house was ihe seat of plenty, mirtii, 
ami delight, whose face was ever covered with 
smiles, and whose heart seemed free from sorrow 
and care. Is not this man, said I, happier than I 
am / and if so, where is the worth of virtue? Have 
I not sacrificed to her my fortune and my friends? 
Do I not daily sacrifice to her my darling inclina- 
tion? Yet what is the compensation she olfers me ? 
What are my prospects in this world but poveity, 
mortification, disappointment, and griet ? Every 
wi.sh of nri) heart denied, every passion of humanity 
combated and hurt though never conquered ! Are 
these the blessings with which Heaven distinguishes 
its favourites? Can the King of Heaven want 
power or will to distinguish them? Or does ho 
leave his wretched creatures to be the sport of 
chance, the prey of wickedne.ss and malice ? Surely, 
no. Yet is not the condition of the virtuous often 
'more miserable than that of the vicious ? i myself 
have experienced that it is. I am very unhappy, and 
see no likelihood of my being otherwise in this 
world--%nd all beyond the grave is eternal daik- 
ness. Yet, why do I say, that 1 have no prospect 
of happiness ? Does not the most engaging of men 
offer me all the joys that love and fortune can be- 
stow ? Will not he protect me from every in^^ult of 
th^ proud world that scoffs at indigence f Will not 
his liberal hand pour forth the means of every 
pleasure, even of that highest and truest of all 
pleasures, the power of relieving the sufferings of 
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my feirow-creatures, of changing the tears of dis- 
tress into tears of joy and gratitude, of communi- 
cating my own happiness to all around me? Is not 
this a state far preferable to that in which virtue 
has placed me ? But what is virtue? Is not happi- 
ness the laudable pursuit of reason ? Is it not then 
laudable to pursue it by the most probable means ? 
Have I not been accusing Providence of unkind- 
ness, whilst I myself only am in fault for rejecting 
its oficred favours ? Surely, I have mistaken the 
path of virtue : it must be that which leads to hap- 
piness. The path which I am in is full of thorns 
and briars, and terminates in impenetrable darkness; 
but I sec another that is strewed with flowers, and 
bright with the sun-shine of prosperity : this, surely, 
is the path of virtue, and the road to happiness. 
Hither then let me turn my weary steps, nor let vain 
and idle payudices fright me from felicity. It is ' 
surely impossible that I should offend Goo, by yield-].^ ^ 
ing to a temptation which he has given me no motive 
to resist. He has allotted me a short and preca- 
rious existence, and has placed before me good and 
evil. —What is good but pleasure ? What is evil but 
pain ? Reason and nature direct me to choose the 
first, and avoid the last I sought for happiness in . 
what is called virtue, but I found it not : shall I hot 
try the other experiment : since 1 think I can hardly ' 
be more unhappy by following inclination, than I 
am by denying it ? 

Thus had my frail thoughts wandered into a wil- 
derness of error, and thus had 1 almost reasoned 
myself out * of every principle of morality, by pur* 
suing through all their consequences the doctrkies 
which had been taught me as rules of life and pre- 
scriptions for felicity, the talismans of Truth, by 
which 1 should be secured in the storms of aduer^tyi 
and listen without dang^ to the syrens of Ioh^- 






tion : when in the iatal hour of my presumption, 
sitting alone in my chamber, collet-tin" arguments 
on the side of passion, ahnost distrat-ted witli 
doubts, and ])lunging deeper and deeper into false- 
hood* I saw Sir George Fn‘elove at my feet, who 
had gained admittance, conirary to inv orders, by 
coHupling my landlady. It is not neetjssary to de- 
scribe to you his aits, or the weak efforts of that 
virtue whicli had been graciously implanted in my 
hi'art, but which 1 had taken impious pains to un- 
dermine liy false reasoning, and winch now tottered 
from the foundation : snllice it that I submit to the 
humiliation I have so well deserved, and tell you, 
lluit in all the pride of human reason, 1 dared to con- 
demn, as the effect of weakness and prejudice, the 
still voice of conscience w hich would yet have warn- 
ed me IVoru ruin ; that my innocence, my honour, 
,fW’as die sa(Tifi(‘e to passion and sophistry; that my 
^^boasted philosophy, and too much flattered under- 
standing, preserved me hot from the lowest depth of 
infamy, which the weakest of my sex with humi- 
lity and religion would have avoided. 

f now experienced a new kind of wretchedness. 
My vile seducer tried in vain to reconcile mo to the 
shameful life to which he bad reduced rnc, by loading 
me with finery, and lavishing his fortune in procuring 
me pleasures which I could not taste, and pomp 
which seemetj an insult on my disgrace. In vain did 
I recollect arguments which had convinced me of 

the lawfulness of accepting offered pleasures, and 
following the dictates of inclination : the light of my 
understanding was darkened, but the sense of guilt 
was not lost. My pride and my delicacy, if, crimi- 
\ nal as I was, I may dare to call it so, suffered the 
nost intolerable mortification and disgust, every time 
l^reflected on my infamous situation. Every eye 
eemed to upbraid me, even that of my triumphant 
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seducer. O depth of misery ! to be conscious of 
deserving the contempt of him I loved, and for 
whoso sake I was become contemptible to myself! 

Y. 


N" 79. TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1753. 


Qnisnam igilur liber? Sapiens: s'lhi qui imperiosvs ^ 

2uem neque paupetieSj neque morSt neque vincula terrent : 
liesponsare cupidinibus, conttmnere honores 
Foiiu : ft in se ipso totus: teres atque rotundus, 
fUUrni nt quid valeat per ia>vt morart. HOR. 

Who then is free?— The wise, who well maintains 
An empire oVr himself : whom neither chains, 

Nor want, nor death, with slavish fear inspire; 

Who boldly answers to his warm desiie; 

Who can ambition’s vainest gifts despise; 

Firm in himself who on himself relics ; 

Polish’d and round who runs his proper course, 

And breaks misfortune with superior force. FRANCIS* 


This was the state of my mind during a year which 
I passed in Sir George’s house. His fondness was 
unabated for eight months of the time; and as I 
had no other object to share my attention, neither 
friend nor relation to call off any part of my ten- 
derness, all the love of a heart naturally affectionate 
centred in him. ITie first dawnings of unkind- 
ness were but too visible to my watchful eyes. I 
had now all the torments of Jealousy to endure^ 
till a cruel certainty put an end to them. I learnt 
at length, that my false lover was on the brink of 
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marriage with a lady of great fortune. I i'mmedi* 
ately resolved to leave him ; but could not do it 
without first venting my full heart in complaints 
and reproaches. This provoked his rage, and drew 
on me insolence, which though I had deserved I 
had not learnt to bear. 1 returned with scorn, 
which no longer became me, all the wages of my sin, 
and the trappings of my shame, and left his house 
in the bitterest anguish of resentment and despair. 

I returned to roy old lodgings: but unable to 
bear a scene which recalled every circumstance of 
my undoing, ashamed to look in the face of any 
creature who had seen me innocent, wretched in 
myself, and hoping from change of place some 
abatement of my misery, I put myself into a post 
chaise at two in the morning, with orders to the 
driver to carry me as far from town as he could be- 
fore the return of night, leaving it to him to choose 
the road. 

My reason and my senses seemed benumbed and 
fltupified during my journey. I made no reflections 
on what 1 was about, nor formed any design for my 
future life. When night came, my conductor would 
have stopt at a large town, but I bid him go on to 
the next village. There I alighted ai a paliry inn, 
and dismissed my vehicle, without once consider- 
ing what 1 was to dO with myself, or why 1 chose 
that place for my abode. To say truth, 1 can give 
Ho account of my thoughts at this period of time ; 
they were ail I confused and distracted, A short 
frenzy must have filled up those hours, of which 
*ny memory retains such imperfect traces. 1 re- 
member only, that witlK>ut having pulled off my 
clothes, I fefl; the inn as soon as 1 saw the day, 
end wandered out of the village. 

My unguided feet curried tne to a Tange of wil- 
iov!^ by a river’s side, where after having walked 
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some time, the freshness of the air revived my 
semses, and awakened my reason. My reason, my 
memory, my anguish and despair, returned to- 
gfjiher 1 Every circumstance of my past life was 
present to my mind; but most the idea of my faith- 
less lover and my criminal love tortured my ima- 
gination, and rent my bleeding heart, w^hich', in 
spite of all its guilt and all its wrongs, retained the 
tf'udercst and most ardent affection I’or its undoer. 
Tliis Unguarded affection, whicli was the otfet^ of 
a gentle and kind nature, heightened the anguish of 
rcMmtU'tuit, and completed my misery. In vain 
thd I call otf my thongliis from this gloomy re- 
trosp(>ct, and hope to find a gleam of comfort in 
my future prospects. 'I'hey were still more dread- 
ful : poverty, attended by infamy and want, groan- 
ing under the ciael hand of oppression and the 
taunts of insolence, was before my eyes. I who had 
once been the darling and the pride of indulgent 
parents, who had once been beloved, respected, and 
admired, was now the outcast of human nature, 
de.^pised and avoid*'d by all who had ever loved mo, 
by all whom 1 had most loved! hateful to myself, 
belonging to no one, exposed to WTongs and insults 
from all ! 

I tried to find out the cause of this dismal change, 
and how far 1 was myself the occasion of it. My 
conduct With respect to Sir George, though 1 spon- 
taneously condemned, yet, upon recollection, I 
thought the arguments which produced it' would 
justify. But as my principles could not preserve 
me from vice, neither could they sustain me in ad- 
versity : conscience was not to be perverled by the 
sophistry which had becloaded luy reason. And 
if any, by imputing my conduct to error, should 
acquit me of guilt, let them remember, it is yet, 
true, that in this uttermost distress, I was neitto 
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sustained by the consciousness of innocence, the 
exultation Of virtue, nor the hope of reward : whe- 
ther I looked backward or forward, ail was confu- 
sion and anguish, distraction and despair. 1 accused 
the Supreme Being of cruelty and injustice, who, 
though he gave me not sufficient encouragement to 
resist desire, yet punished me with the consequences 
of indulgence, if there is a Goo, cried I, he must 
be either tyrannical and cruel, or regardless of his 
creatures. I will no longer endure a being which 
is uadeaervcdly miserable either frqm chance or de- 
sign, but fly to that annihilation in which all my 
prospects terminate. Take back, said I, lifting my 
eyes to fleaven, the hatelul gift of existence, and let 
my dust no more be animated to sulVenng, and ex- 
alted to misery. 

So saying, 1 ran to the brink of the river, and was 
going to ’plunge in, when the cry of some person 
very near me made me turn my eyes to see whence 
it came. I was accosted by an elderly clergyman, 
who with looks of terror, pity, and benevolence, 
asked what 1 was about to do'f At first I was 
sullen, and refused to answer him ; but by degrees 
the compassion he showed, and the tenderness with 
winch he treated me, softened my heart, and gave 
vent to my tears. 

‘ O! Madam,’ said he, * these are gracious signs, 
and unlike those which first drew my attention, 
and made me watch you unobserved, fearing some 
>iiitail»iq|urpose in your mind. What must be the 
thoughts which could make a face like your’s ap^ 
pear the picture of hon'or! 1 was taking my 
morning walk, and have seen you a considerable 
time ; sometimes stopping and wringing your hands, 
sometimes quickening your pace, and sometime^ 
walking slow with your eyes fixed on the ground, 
till you raised them to Heaven, with looks not of 
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fitippUcalion and piety, but rather of accusation and 
defiance. For pity tell roe hov? is it that you have 
quarrelled with yourself, with life, nay even with 
Heaven ? Recal your reason and your hope, and 
let this seasonable prevention of your fatal purpose 
be an earnest to you of good tiling to come, of 
God’s mercy not yet alienuted from you, and 
stooping from his tlirone to save your soul from 
perdition.’ 

''rhe tears which flowed in rivers from my eyes 
while he talked, gave me so much relief, that I 
found myself able to speak, and desirous to exprt^ss 
my gratitude for the good man’s concern for roe. 
It was so long since 1 had known the joys of con- 
fidence, that I felt surprising pleasure and comfort 
from unburthening my heart, and telling roy kind 
deliverer every circumstance of roy story, and every 
thought of my distracted mind. He shuddered to 
hear me upbraid the Divine Providence ; and stop- 
ping me short, told me, he would lead me to one 
who should pr(!ach patience to me, whilst she gave 
me the example of it. 

As we talked he led me to his own house, and 
there introduced me to his wife, a middle-aged wo* 
man, pale and emaciated, but of a cheerful placid 
countenance, who received me with the greatest 
tenderness and humanity. She saw I was dis- 
tressed, and her compassion was beforehand with 
my complaints. Her tears stood ready to accom- 
pany mine; her loolw and her voice expessed the 
kindest concern : and her assiduous cares demon- 
strated that true politeness and hospitality, which *is 
not the effect of art but of inward benevolence. 
While she obliged me to take some reireshment, her 
husband gave her a ^ft aooount of roy story, m»d 
of the stale in which he had found me. * ThU poor 
lady,’ said be, * from the of her educttioii ai^d 
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principles, sees every thing through a gloomy ine- 
(Inim : she accuses Providence ami hates *lier (‘xisi- 
ence for those evils, which are the coiTimoii lot of 
mankind in this short state o( trial. You, my dear, 
who are one of the greatt‘st suiferors 1 have known, 
are best fjuaidied to cure tier of Iut faulty impu- 
tieru o; arui to convin<*e her, by jour own example, 
that this world is nut the place m which virtiu‘ is to 
ilrul its lewartl. Slu^ thmU no one ho iinha]>p\ a- 
iierseltj but if slu' knew all that \oii have gone 
through, she would surely be sensibli*, that if you 
are happier than she, it is only because your ])nn- 
ciples art; b(‘lter.’ 

" Indeed, luy dear niadiiin,’ said she, ‘ that is the 
only advantage 1 have over you; but that, indeed, 
outweighs e\ery ihmg else. It ir> nos\ but ten days 
since 1 followed to tlie grave uiy only son, the sur- 
vivor of eight childrtui, w'lio were all equally the 
objects of iny fondest lo\o. IVly lieart is no less 
tender than your own, nor my aflections less warm. 
For a whole year before the death of my last dar- 
ling, 1 watched the fatal progress of his disease, and 
saw him suffer the ino.st amazing pains. Nor was 
poverty, that dreaded evil to which you could not 
submit, ’wanting to my trials. Though my hus- 
band is by his profession a gentleman, his income is 
so small that I and my children have otteii wanted 
necessaries: and tliough i had always a weakly con- 
stitution, I have liciped to support my family by 
the labour of my own Jiands, A.t this time 1 am 
consuming, by daily tortures, with a cancer which 
must shortly be iny death. My pains, perhaps, 
might be mitigated by proper assistance, though 
nothing could preserve my life ; but I have not tin* 
means to obtain that assistance.' ‘ O hold,’ inter- 

rupted I, ‘ my soul is shocked at the enumeration 
of such intolerable sufferings. How is it that you 
2 
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Support them t Why do I not sec you, in despair 
hkf renounce your existence, and put yoiir- 

selt (Hit of the reach of torment ? But above all, tell 
me how it is possible for you to preserve, amidst such 
(■(unplicaied misery, that a|)pearancc of cheerfulness 
and serene complacency which shines so remarkably 
in vour countenaiico, and animates every look and 
motion t 

‘ 'rital cheerfulness and cijinplai'ency,’ answered 
the ^ood woman, ‘ 1 fad in my heart. My mind 
is not only serene, but often expiniences the hi^liest 
eniotmiD' of joy and exaltation, that the briglitist 
hope^ can ^ive.’ And wheii(*e,’ said 1, ‘ do you 
derive thw asionishing art of extractin'^ joy from 
misery, and of sniilmj; amidst all the terrors of 
pain, borrow, jiovorty and death f She was silent 
a moment ; then stepping to her closet, reached a 
Bible, which she put into my hands. ‘ See there,* 
said she, ‘ the volume in tvhich 1 learn this art. 
Here I am taught, that everlasting glory is in store 
for all, who will accoyit it upon the terms which 
Infinite Perfection has prescribed; here I am pro- 
mised consolation, assistance and support from the 
l^ord of Life; and here 1 am assured that rny tran- 
sient afhictions are only meant to fit me for eternal 
and unspeakable happiness. This happiness is at 
liand. The short remainder of my life seems but 
fi point beyond which opens the glorious prospect 
of immortality. Thus encouraged, how should J 
be dejected t I'hus supported, how should I sink ? 
With such prospects, such assured hopes, how can 
J be otherwise than happy?’ 

While she spoke, her eyes sparkled, and her whole 
fai‘c seinned animated with joy. I was struck with hei 
manner, as well as lier words. Every syllable she 
uttered swmed to sink into my soul, so that I nevei 
can forget it, 1 resolved to examine a religion 

VOL. XXIV. T 
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which was capable of producing such effects as 1 
could not attrioute either to chance or error. The 
good couple pressed me with so much unaffected 
kindness^ to make their little parsonage my asylum 
till 1 could better dispose of myself, that I accepted 
their offer. Here, with the assistance of the clergy* 
man, who is a plain, sensible, and truly pious mao, 
I have studied the Holy Scriptures, and the evi- 
dences of their authority. But after reading tliem 
with candour and attention, I found all the intrinsic 
arguments of their truth superfluous. The excel- 
lency of their precepts, the consistency of their doc- 
trines, and the glorious motives and encouragements 
to virtue which they propose, together with the 
striking example I had before my eyes of their 
salutary cft’ects, left me no doubt of their divine 
authority. 

During the time of my abode here, I have been 
wiiiicsM to the more than heroic, the joyful, the tri- 
umphant death of the dear good woman. With as 
much softness and tenderness as ever I saw in a 
female character, she shewed more dauntless intre- 
pidity than the sternest philosopher or the proudest 
hero. No torment could shake the constancy of 
her soul, or length of pain wear out the strength of 
her patience. Death was to her an object not 
of horror but of hope. When I beard her pour 
forth her last breath in thanksgiving, and saw the 
smile of extasy remain on her pale face when life 
was fled, J rxiuld not help crying out in the beauti- 
ful language 1 had lately learnt from the Sacred 
Writings, * O Death ! where is thy sting ? O Grave ! 
where is thy victory V 

] am now preparing to leave my exoeHent bene- 
factor, and get my bread in a^servioe, to which he 
bas recommended me, in a neighbouring family. A 
of servitude, to which once 1 could not resolve 
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to yield, . appears no longer dreadful to me ; that 
pridf, wiiich would have made it galling, Christianity 
has subdued, though philosophy attempted it in vain. 
As a penitent, 1 should grateUi 11 y submit to mortifi- 
cation ; but as a Christian, I find myself superior 
to every morttfication, except the seqse of guilt. 
This has humbled me to the dust ; but the full as- 
Mirances liiat are given me by the Saviour of the 
World, ot the Uivitie pardon and lavour upon sin- 
cere repentance, have calmed my tioubled spirit, 
and filled my mind with peace and joy, which the 
world can neither give nor take away. Thus with- 
out any change for the better in my outward cir- 
cumstances, 1 find myself' changed from a distracted, 
poor, despairing wretch, to a contented, happy, 
grateful being ; tliariklul for, and pleased with my 
present state of existence, yet exulting in the hope 
of quitting it for endless glory and happiness. 

O! Sir, tell the unthinking morials, \^bo will not 
take the pains of inquiring into those truths which 
most concern them, and wlio are led by fashion, 
and the pride of human reason, into a contempt for 
the Sacr^ Oracles of God ; tell tliem these amazing 
effects of the power of Christianity ; tell them this 
truth which experience has taught me, that, ^ 'Fhough 
vice is constantly attended by misery, V^irtue itself 
cannot confer happiness in this world, except it is 
animated with the hopes of eternal bliss in the 
world to come.’ 

I am, &c. 

Y. FXDBUA. 
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y,\ n (h'iunt nnssi qutdam^ q ii sfitriio’^os oh hvj avioih lihris 
<4'/o i(u poeiuLHy lit i.orant ad muium intcfirituteni 

hfrtt v. ro dtf^nos ctnsto qi/oK ^S* otanwin in 
pio udnlficenlta hleratur^:> : S uln levant rrltiianiquc 
SLTies, KllASMUS. 

TIkm’C are not wantin^'^ persons so dull and inspiJMblr, as 
to dclei suuieiits t’louj it adiiit; books of Ihis, kind, which, 
they say, a»e po(ti(‘al, and (»<'inu lous to the purity of 
morals ; but I am of opinion, that ihcv are not only worthy 
to hi) mat) by the instructors ot yuutii in tln ii schools, lint 
that the old and experienced should again and ais'aiu 
peruse them. 


Greatness, novelty, and beauty, are usually and 
justly reckoiKHl the three principal sources of the 
pleasures that strike the imagination. If the Iliad 
be allow(*d to abound in objecis that may be relcr- 
red to the first specitjs, yet the Odys^ev may boast 
a greater number of images that arc beautitul and 
uncommon. The vast variety of scones pei'petually 
shifting before us, the train of unexpected events, 
and the many sudden turns of fortune in this diver- 
sified poem, must more deeply engage the readier, 
and keep his attention more alive and active than 
the martial uniformity of the Iliad. The continual 
glare of a single colour that unchangeably predo- 
minates throughout a whole piece, is apt to dazzle 
,imd disgust the eye of the beholder. I will not, 
'indeed, presume to s«iy with Voltaire, that among 
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the greatest admirers of amtiquity, there is scarce 
one to he found, who could ever read the Iliad with 
that eagerness and rapture, which a woman feels 
when she peruses the novel of Zayde ; but will, 
however, venture to afhnn, that the speciosa mita- 
cula of the Odyssey are better calculated to ex- 
cite our curiosity and wonder, and to allure us for- 
ward with unextinguished impatience to the csitas- 
trophe, than the perpetual tumult and terror that 
reign through the Iliad. 

The boundless exuberance of his imagination, 
his unwearied spirit and fire, axa/uta-rov has 
enabled Homer to diversify the descriptions of his 
battles with many circumstances of great variety : 
sometimes, by specifying the diffferent characters, 
ages, professions, or nations, of his dying heroes : 
sometimes by describing different kinds of wounds 
and deaths ; and sometimes by tender and pathetic 
strokes, which remind the reader of the aged parent 
who is fondly expecting the return of his son just 
murdered, of the desolate condition of the widows . 
who will now be enslaved, and of the children that 
will be dashed against the stones. But notwith- 
standing this delicate art and address in the poet, 
the subject remains the same ; and from this same* 
ness, it will, I fear, grow tedious and insipid to ina* 
partial n^aders ; these small modifications and ad* 
juncts are not sufficiently efficacious to give the 
grace of novelty to repetition, and to make tauto- 
logy delightfiil : the battles are, indeed, nobly and 
variously painted, yet still they arc only battles. 
But when we accompany Ulysses through the mani- 
fold i^erils he underwent by sea and land, and visit 
with him the strange nations to w hich the anger of 
Neptune has driven him, ail whose manners and 
customs are described in the most lively and pic* 

Y 3 
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turc?snne terms; when we survey the A\oiulrous 
irioiihiers he encountered and esca[>ed, 

/inltphuteny Sryllinnjue, &C rum Cyrlupc Cliaribdin ; 
hi*^ hnlcou‘^ ftasl tlcvour, 

ChaiybdiJ* bark and Polyphemus roar; FRA\r’IS. 

wlu'ii am; see him refuse the charms oi ('al\pso, and 
llie ciij) ol (hrce; when we descend Avirh hiin into 
hell, and hear him converse wUii all die glorious 
heroes lliat asr^isted at the Tiojaa war; when, alter 
stru^^liiig Avitli ten thousand diflieuhies luddie- 
seen ami almost imsurmountable, he is at last re* 
stored to the peaceable possi'ssion of his Ivingdom 
and liis queen ; when such objects as these are dis- 
played, so new and so interesting; vAheii all the de- 
scriptions, incidents, scenes, and piTsuiis, diilhr so 
wddoly from each either ; then it is that poetry he- 
conies ‘ a pi^rpetual feast of ncctared sweets,' and 
a feast of such an exalted nature, as to produce 
neither satiety or disgust. 

Hut besides its variety, the Ody^'sey is tlu‘ most 
amusing and entertaining of all other poems, on 
account of the pictures it preserves to of aucient 
manners, customs, Uiaas, and politics, and of tlu 
domestic life of the heroic ag(*s. The more any 
nation becomes polished, the moie tlie gemuiiL 
feelings of nature are disguised, and their manner^ 
arc cons4:?cpicntly less adapted to bear a faithful de- 
scription. (iood-breeding is founded on tlie di^-si- 
niulation or suppression of such sentiments, as may 
probably provoke or offend those Avith whom w€ 
converse. The little forms and ceremonies whicl 
have been introduced into civil life by the moderns 
are not suited to the dignity and simplicity of the 
Epic Muse. The coronation feast of an European 
n^narch would not sbuie half so much in poetry. 
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.»s the simple supper prepared for Ulysses at the 
PlKoaoiaii court ; the gardens of Alcinous arc much 
fitter lor description than those of Versailles; and 
Nausicaa, descending to the river to wash her gar- 
ments, and dancing afterwards upon tlie banks with 
her fellow virgins, like Diana amidst her nymplis, 


‘ Tstri 5’ a^iyvuiruj ■ffiXiTat, XftXcti h ti 7r»irfii, 
'rhoLigh all are fair^ slic shines above itic rc<t. 


1. ri far more graceful figure, than the mexst glitter- 
ing lady in the drau ing-rooin, with a coinplexiiou 
plastered to repair the vigils of (‘ards, and a sliape 
violated by a stilf brocade and an unmeasurable 
hoop. The compliment aho which Ulysses pays to 
tiiis innocent unadorned beauty*, especially when ho 
compares her to a young palm-tree of I)elos, eon- 
taiiift more gallantry and elegancih than the most 
ap})l«nided sonnet of the politest French ituu’(|U1s 
that ever rhymed. However indelicate 1 may be 
esieomed, I fVeoly confess 1 had rather sit in the 
grotto of (^alyj)so, than in (he most pompous saloon 
of Loiiib XV. The tea and the card-tables can be 
introduced with propriety and .sui:cess only in the 
mock-heroic, as tliey have been very liappily in the 
Hajx* of the Luck ; but the pri‘<cni modes of life 
must be forgotten when w'^e attempl any thing in 
the serious or sublime poetry : for lieroism disdams 
the luxurious retinements, the false d-'hcacy and 
state ot modern ages. The primeval. J was about 
t/i say, patriarchal simplicity of manner^ displayed 
in the Odyssey, is a perjiotuai source ol true poigry, 
is inoxpresMhly plea-^ing to all who are nucorrupled 
by the business and the vanities of life, and may 
therefore prove et|ually instructing and caplivatmg 
to younger readers. 
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It ^eems to be a tenet universally received* among 
common critics, as certain and indisputable, that 
images and characters; of peaceful and domestic 
life are not so difficult to be drawn, as pictures of 
war and fury. 1 own myself of a quite contrary 
opinion ; and think the description of Andromache 
parting with Hector in the Iliad, and the tender cir- 
cunistanco of the child Astyanax starting back from 
his lather's helmet, and clinging to the bosom of his 
nurse, are as great efforts of the imagination of 
Homer, as the dreadful picture of Achilles lighting 
with the rivers, or dragging the carcass of Hector at 
his chariot- w heels : the behaviour of Hecuba, when 
she points to the breast that had suckled her dear 
Hector, is as finely conceived as the most gallant 
exploits of Diomede and Ajax : the Natural is as 
strong an evidence of true genius, as the Sublime. 
It is in such images the Odyssey abounds : the 
superior utility of which, as they more nearly con- 
cern and more strongly affect us, need not be point- 
ed out. Let Longinus admire the majesty of Nep- 
tune whirling his chariot over the deep, surrounded 
by sea-monsters that gambolled before their king; 
the description of the dog Argus, creeping to the 
feet of his master, whom he alone knew in his dis- 
gui'^e, and expiring with joy for his return, is so in- 
expressibly pathetic, that it equals, if not exceeds 
any ol the tnagnificenl and bolder images which 
that excellent critic hath produced in his Treatise 
on the Sublime. He justly commends the prayer 
of Ajax, who when he was surrounded with a 
thick darkness that prevented the display of his 
prowess, beg.^ ol Jupiter only to remove the clouds 
that involved him ; ‘and then,’ says he, ‘destroy 
me it thou wilt in the day-light «v pan xai 
But surely the reflections which Ulysses makes to 
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Amphuioniiis, the most virtuous ol’ the suitors, con- 
Cfiiimg tlk* miSHj-y and vanity of man, will be found 
to deserve equal coiiimendations, if wo consider 
then piopriety, solemnity, and truth. Our hero in 
the disguise of a bo'^gar, had just been spurned at 
and ridiculed b^ the rest of the riotous lovers, but 
is kindly relieved by Aiiqjhinomus, whose behaviour 
i- hiUily ccuurasted to the bruiaiuy of his brethren. 
L"}>(mi which Ulysses sjiys, ^ Hear me, O Ainplniio-' 
huh! and ])ond(‘r the words I sliall speak unto 
thee. Of all ereatmvs that breathe or eieej) iiptm 
the eartli. the most weak and impotent is man. For 
he never thinks that evil shall betal him at another 
season while the gods bestow on him strength 
and happiness. Hut when the immortal Gods 
alllict him with adversity, he bears n with unwil- 
lingness and repining. Such is the mind of the 
inhabitants of cartli, that it change^ as Jupiter 
sends happiness or misery. 1 once nuinliered my- 
self among the happy, and elated with prosperity 
and pride, and relying on my family and Inends, 
committed many acts of injustice. Hut let no man 
be proud or uiiju.,t, but receive whatever gilts the 
Gods be.stow on him with humility and silence.' I 
chose to translate this sententiou i passage as litc- 
lally as possible, to preserve the air of its venerable 
simplicity and striking solemnity. If w'e recollect 
the speaker, and the occasion of the speech, wo 
cannot fail of being deeply alfected. Can we*, there- 
fore, forbear giving our as.sent to the truth of the 
title which Alcidamas, according to Anstolle in his 
Rhetoiic, bestows on the Ody-^sey j who calls U ‘ a 
beautiful mirror of human life,’ )ca?,5v 

XBtTr^^lpOV, 

Homer, in the Iliad, resembles the river Nile, 
when It descends in a cataract that deafens and 
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astonishes the Neighbouring inhabitants. In the 
Odyssey, he is still like the same Nile, when its ge- 
nial inundations gently diffuse fertility and fatness 
over the peaceful plains of Egypt. 

z. 
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Ki/ desperanduvt. HOK* 

Avaunt despair. 

I HAVE sometimes heard it disput(*d in conver- 
sation, whether \t ho more laudable or desirable, 
that a man should think too highly or loo meanly 
of himself; it is on all hands agreed to be best, 
that he should think rightly: but since a fallible 
being will always make some deviations from exact 
rectitude, it is not wholly useless to inquire tow^ards 
which aide it is safer to decline. 

The prejudices of mankind seem to favour him 
who errs by under-rating his own powers : he is 
considered as a modest and harmless member of 
society, not hkely to break the peace by compe- 
tition, to endeavour after such splendor of reputa- 
tion as may dim the lustre of others, or to in- 
terrupt any in the enjoyment of themselves; he 
is no man’s rival, and, therefore, may be every 
man’s friend. 

The opinion which a roan entertains of himself 
'Ought to oe distinguished, in order to an accurate 
dbeuasion of this question, as it relates to persona 
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or to things. To think highly of ourselves in com- 
parison with others, to assume by our own authority 
ihat precedence which none is willing to grant, must 
be always invidious and offensive; but to rate our 
powers liigh in proportion to things, and imagine 
ourselves etjual to great undertakings, while we 
leave others in possession of the same abilities, can- 
not with equal justice provoke censure. 

It must be confessed that self-love may dispose 
us to decide too hastily in our own favour: -but 
who is hurt by the mistake ? If we are incited by 
this vain opinion to attempt more than we can per- 
form, ouris IS the labour, and car’s is the disgrace. 

But he that dares to think well oi himself, will 
not always prove to be inistakeii ; and the good 
effects of his coiifulence will then appear ni great 
atteiiqits and groat perlormances : if he should not 
fully complete his design, he will at least advance it 
so lar as to leave an easuT task for him that succeeds 
him : and even though he should wholly fail, will 
fail with honour. 

But troin th<! opposite error, from torpid despon- 
dency, can come no auvautage ; it is the frost of 
the soul, wliich binds up all its powers, and con- 
geals life in perpetual sterility. He that has no 
hojies of success, will make no attempts ; and where 
nothing is attempted, notliing can be done. 

Everyman should, tlierefore, endeavour to main- 
tain in himself a favourable opinion of the powers oi 
the human mind ; which are, perhaps, in every man, 
greater than they appear, and might, by diligent 
cultivation, be exalt^ to a degree beyond what 
their possessor presumes to believe. 1'here scarce 
any man but has found himself able, at tlie instiga- 
tion of necessity, to do what in a state of leisure 
and deliberation h^ would have concluded impos- 
sible ; RRd «ome of our species have signalized them- 
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selves by sncli acliievements, as prove that there are 
lew things above human hope. 

It lias been the policy ot'all nations to preserve, 
by some public monmnenls, the memory of those 
wlio have 'sorvf'd their (‘ountry by great exploits: 
there is iJie same leason lor continuing or reviving 
the names of those, whose evtensive abilities have 
dignified humanity. An honest emulation may be 
alike exeited ; and the philobophei’s curiosity uuiv 
b(' nitliimed h\ a catnh\ruo of the\ituks ot Ih^vleor 
Haroii, as '’riKmuslocie- was Ikcpt awake b)^ the tro* 
phies (»f M iltiad(‘s. 

Among the favourites of nature* that have from 
time 10 time apjieared in the woild, enriched with 
various endowments and contrarieties of exct^llcnce, 
none seems to have been more exalted above tlio 
common rate of humanity, than the man known 
about two centurH‘S ago by the appellation of tlu' 
jSdmiiable C’richton ; of wliose lusiory, wiiatt ver 
we may sujipres-. as surpassing eredibilitv, \et we 
vshalLupon incontesiahie auth<n’ity, relate enough to 
rank him among prodigies. 

* Virtue,’ sa)S Virgil, ‘ is beUer accepted when it 
comes in a pleasing form the person of Crichton 
W'as emiiiendy beautiful ; but hi*' beauty Avas con- 
sistent with sucli actuity and strength, that ill 
fencing he would spring at one bound the length of 
twenty feet upon his antagonist; and he used the 
sword in either hand witli suc'h force and dex- 
ter)t\, that sc.'irce any one had courage to engfigo 
him. 

Having studied at St. Andrew's in Scotland, he 
w^ent to Pans ui liis twenty-lirst year, and affixed 
on the gate of the eollego of Na\arre a kind 
challenge to the learned of tjiatainiversit) to dis- 
pute with him on a certain day : offering to his op- 
" ponents, whoever they should be, the clioice of ten 
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raid Dl’a]! (lu: f.uail'it'- and (,)ii 

tlu' da v.:i( )[).)! iilfd. {hrt'i^dioii'-.and huImiTs .(‘.si'iuhlcd, 
uli‘>ii {(Mir ^ oT tlu* ( liiiu-ii and !it(y iii.Hirrs 

ap|UMr\*d ,ii;-aiiis{ liiiiv . and c>l unai^ 

conic*-;-!'-', liiat tlu* doctni - wci'o (IfN-afod ; tii.it hu 
gave* pnuiN ol kno\\li‘d^(‘ :i!»i»\t* dn* loacn I't min; 
and tliat a liiiinlrcd \oar'^ p.i--^rd wiilnnit fovul or 
tr,l(H'|), wmild not bo -nltii u'lit Im tlw .Kl.niinmnt ?»(' 
hi" ic.iiniiiii \{{oi a di-|Hit.itkMi o! niiii' Imnis, fa" 
pro^onit'd by (lu* prL‘->idont and pi oic-- 1> v\itli 
a duiniotid .’Old a ]mj-.c' c»l i^old, and di 'Un -"('d with 
J c'po i‘od ’a'cl.unatu'ns 

IViii- bi* wont av\a\ {o Konu*, wben- Iio 
niiui” ttio "<iin>* ob.uit nu,(‘ and bad, in tbo pro-onro 
ol Hit poor .Old oauliii.i*', ibo '-;aun' .-li'an'S". Abor- 
W-aids, lio c'ontiai'lod at \’oni(\*au ao- (U.iintaiioo w itU 
Aidn-- M.ouitiU" Ik wboni be* Aa-. o.l 1 1 aba od to tbo 
ioainod ifl libai oo\ . (bon vi.iK*.! Ibulna, ujioio bo 
OiiLonfod 01 anoibc'i’ pal)h( d. -potation, boj-iunm^ lii^ 
j)oi ionnanco woh an o\i( :n)K»ral p'l'-m m pi.o-i* of 
du* t'it\ and ibt' tbon ]>r*o-,on!. and con- 

ohkliiijL; idi *in oi.ition oipi-ddy u.jpiont''dii.iti‘d lu 
ooininoiid.ition ol ii^ik • r:»!u t 

ilo alu‘i w arii'< jni!)b--li''d aniOlu'r o}ia!loniM*, in 
whiob Ik' itc-( laO’d hiio'-i-ll road\ t(» dotoot tbo oimrs 
ot Vri-ualo and .t’l bi- on.noionl.tl' »r-, oidior in tbo 
oonniKin lui a; ul loj,k . oi m a.is o^iinti lio-^ anl^i- 
;;'0ii-i' "b>'idd jOTipu-o k 1 a bnndrod d’dlori'iit kind-^ 

O! SIT*..!*. 

'I’lio^o af'po torn- ioaimiii!;. l^>wo^or stoftf-ri" 
don-^ \\i*it' not ^ainod at tl*. ovj.oM-i* "I an% pb*a- 
?uro w'bith youth i^**ntT:iilv indoi, or In the 
(an:‘<oon ot* anv aoooinpli'hmod. m winrb it bo- 
Oinno- a n’i*ntlc’uian to i \col : lu* pi.kli-fd. nt i^rcat 
pel lt*t turn the* art- o[ diawinj; and paniMo^, lio was 
an onnnoi.tt pt'rionno.* ot b^di sooal and nu-tru- 
k'loiO'ii iMk-io, b'o d.iiurd wvh luicoininon ^racelu]- 

Vcl,. \\i\, z 
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11093, and on the day after liis disputation at Pans, 
exhibited Ins skill in liorsemaiisliij) before the court 
of France, where, at a public match of tilting, lie 
bore away the ring upon Ins lance fit teen times 
together. 

Ho excelled likewise in domestic games of les« 
dignity and reputation ; and in the interval between 
his challenge and disputation at Paiis, lie sjient so 
much of his lime at caj«ls, dice, and tennis, that a 
lampoon was fixed u^on the gate of the Soibimne, 
directing those that would see tins monster of eru- 
dition, to look for him at the tavern. 

So extensive was his acquaiiitauce with life and 
manners, that, in an Italian comedy, composed by 
himself, and exhibited before the court of Mantua, 
he is said to have personated lifteen diHerent cha- 
racters ; in all which he might succeed without 
great difficulty, since he had such power of reten- 
tion, that, once hearing an oration of an hour, he 
would repeat it exactly, and in the recital, follow 
tile speaker through all liis variety of tone and ges- 
ticulation. 

Nor was his skill in arms less than in learning, 
or his courage inferior to his skill : there was a 
prize-fighter at Mantua, wdio, travelling about the 
world, according to the barbarous custom of that 
age, as a general challenger, had defeated the most 
celebrated masters in many parts of Europe ; and 
in Mantua, w'here he then resided, had killed three 
that appeared against him. Tlie duke repented 
that he had granted him his proteciioB ; when 
Crichton, looking on his sanguinary success with 
inclination, oftered to stake fifteen hundred pistoles, 
and mount the stage against him. The duke, with 
sofSit* i>"luctance, consented, and on the day fixed 
ti.r combatants appeared: their weapon seems to 
have been single rapier, which was then newly 
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introduced in Italy. The prize-fighter advanced 
with great violence and fierceness, and Crichton 
contented himself calmly to ward his passes, and 
Mifl’ered him to exhaust his vigour by his own 
fury. Crichton then became the assailant ; and 
pressed upon him with such force and agility, that 
he thrust him thrice through the body, and saw 
him expire : he then divided the prize he had 
won among the widows, whose husbands had been 
killed. 

The death of this wonderful man I should be 
willing to conceal, did 1 not know that every reader 
will inquire curiously after that fatal liour, which is 
common to all human beings, how'cvcr distinguished 
from each other by nature or by fortune. 

I'he Duke of Mantu.i having received so many 
proofs of his various merit, made him tutor to his 
^on Viceritio di (lonzaga, n prince of loose manners 
and turbulent disposition. On this occasion it was, 
that he composed the comedy in ivhicli lie exhibited 
so many di/Iereut char, e'ers with exact propriety. 
Hut his honour w as of siiort coutinuauce : for as he 
w^as one night, in the time of Carnival, rambling 
about the siiects, with ins guitar in his hand, he was 
attacki'd by six men masked. Nhutli. '- his courage 
nor skill 11 ! this exigence deserted him ; he .opposed 
them with such activity and s])irit, 'hat he soon 
dispersed tiiem, and disarmed Ineir leader, who, 
throwing off his mask, discovered Inniseli to be the 
prince, liis pupil. Crichton, falling on his kncc.s, 
look his own sw’ord by the point, and presented it 
to the prince; who immediately seized it, and in- 
stigated, as some say, by jealousy, according to 
others, only by drunken fury and brutal resentment, 
thrust him through the heart. 

Thus was the admirable Crichton brought into 
that .«tate, in which be could excel the meanest of 
z 2 
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niaiikind only by a few empty honourri paid to Ilia's 
nieinury : the court ot Mantua testified their' esteem 
by a public mourning, the contemporary wits were 
proiuhc (;l tiieir oncruiiiunis, and the palaces of Italy 
were adt>riu‘d with pictures, representing him on 
hor.srhack, with a lance in one liand and a book 
in the Ollier. 

T. 


K" 82. SATl’UDAY, AUGl\ST 18, 1753. 


Nil nc scio quid ut Amor. VI RG . 

Now know I what is love. 

Thocoh the danger of disappointment is nhvays in 
proportion to the height ol expectation, yet 1 this 
da) claim the attention of the ladies, and profess to 
teaeh an »irt, by wlucli all may obtain what has 
hitherto been deemed the prerogatne of a lew; an 
art, by which their predoiimiant passion may be 
gratified, and their conquests not only c.xteiided, but 
secured : ‘ The art ot being Pretty.’ 

But though my subject may interest the ladies, 
it may, perliap.s, oll'end those prolbund moralists, 
w'ho have long since determined, that Beauty 
ought rather to be despised than desired ; that, like 
strength, it is a mere natural excellence, the effect 
ol causes wholly out of our power, and not in- 
tended either as the pledge of happiness or the dis- 
lincuon of merit. 
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To t]jcsc gentlemen I sluill remark, that beauty 
is among those qualities, which no eftbrt of human 
Vv it could ever bring into contempt: it is, therefore, 
to be wished, at least, tliat beauty was in some de- 
gree dependent uj)on Sentiment and Maniu'rs, that 
so high a privilege might not be possrissed by the 
uinvorthy, and tliat human reason might no longer 
sulT'cr the inoitifiealion of those who aie compelled 
to adore angidol, tvlnch diflers from a stone or a 
log only by the skill of the artitleer : and if tlu‘v 
cannot themselves behold la^auty with indillerenee, 
they must surely approve an attom])t to show that 
it merits their regard. 

I shall, however, principally consider that species 
of beauty which is expressed in the coiiMtisiance : for 
dii.s alone is peculiar to human beings, and is nc»i h;sn 
complicated than their nature. In the coun^cnaneo 
tliere are but two requisites to perfect Beauty, which 
aie whollv produced by external causes, colour, and 
prv>f)ortion : and it will appear, that even in common 
estimation, those are not the chief, but that though 
there may be beauty without them, yet there cannot 
be beauty without somelliing more. 

The finest features, ranged in the most exact 
symmetry, and heightened by the most blooming 
< omplexion, must be animated before they can strike;, 
and, when they are animated, will generally excite 
tlie same passions wdiich they express. It they are 
fixed in the dead calm of insensibility, they will be 
examined without emotion ; ‘and if tlie^ do not 
express kindness, they will be beheld without love. 
Looks of contempt, disdain, or malevolence, will be 
reflected, as from a mirror, by every countenance 
on w hich they are turned ; and if a wanton aspect 
excites desire, it is but like that of a savage for his 
prey, which cannot be gratified without the de- 
struction of its object • 
z 3 
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Among particular graces, the dimple haJi always 
been allowed the pre-eminence, and the reason is 
evident; dimples are produced by a smile, and a 
smile is an expression of complacency : so the con- 
traction pr (he brows into a Irown, as it is an indi- 
catioti oi a (.'ontrary temper, has alwajs been deemed 
a ca[nlal delect. 

'I’lie lover is generally at a loss to define the beauty, 
by wluth Ills passion suddt'iily anofc irresistibly 
<ietermmed to a paiiieular object ; but this could 
iic\(‘i ha])|)t*n, il It depended upon any known rule 
of jnoportion, Ufion the shape or disposition of the 
featuus, or llit* iH>lour ol the skin : he tells you, that 
it Is something uhich he cannot lully express, soine- 
tlii! g not fixed in any part, but ditliised over the 
x\liole; he calls it a sneeUiess, a ^oltnOBS, a placid 
isomiljility , or gi\es it some other appellation which 
coiiiKtts lieauiy \\ith Sentiment, and expresses a 
chaim x^hich is not poeuliar to any set of leauires, 
but is. pevliajis, possible to ail. 

'I'his beaui), liowever, does not ahvajs consist 
in smiles, but xarits as expressions of meekness and 
kindness \ary yviih their objects; it is extremely 
foK‘ii)le in the silent complaint of patient sufferance, 
the temler solicitude of Iriendsliip. and the glow of 
filial obulienee; and in tears, w hether of joy, of 
phy, or ot grief, it is almost irres'stible. 

'fhi.s IS the ehaim which captivates without the 
aid t)f Naim e. and without which, her utmost bounty 
is n cfl'i'caial. ihit if l aiinot be assumed as a mask 
to loiiceai insensibility or malevolence; it must be 
the gtnuii.e cfleei of corresponding sentiments, or 
it wn! impress upon the countenance a new and 
irioie oisgufciing oelOTmity, Afiectation ; it will pro- 
diKi tlu giin. the simjer, the stare, the languish, 
the pout and innumeiable other grimaces, that 
^teuaer lolly i idiculous, and change pity to contempt 
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By some, indeed, this species of hypocrisy has been 
practised with such skill as to deceive superficial ob- 
sei*vers, though ii cannot deceive even these but for 
a moment. Looks which do not correspond wdth 
the heart, cannot be assumed without labour, nor 
continued without pain ; the motive to relinquish 
them must, therefore, soon preponderate, and the 
aspect and a])parel of the visit will be laid by.toge 
ther : the smiles and the langiushments of art will 
vanish, and the lierceness ol rage, or the gloom of 
diseoiiient, will either obscure or destroy all the ele- 
gance of svmmetry and complexuni. 

'fhe artifteial aspect is, indeed, as wretched a 
siibslitut(; for the expression ot sentiment, as the 
smear of paint for the blushes of health: it is not 
only equally transient, and equally liable to detec- 
tion ; but as jiaint leaves the countenance yet 
more withered and ghastly, the passions burst out 
with more \iolcnce after restraint, the features be- 
come more distorted, and excite more determined 
aversion. 

Beauty, therefore, depends principally upon the 
mind, and consequently may be influenced by edu- 
cation. It has been remarked, that the predomi- 
nant passion may generally bo discovered in the 
countenance; because the muscles by which it i» 
expressed, being almost perpetually contracted, lose 
their lone, and never totally relax ; so that the ex- 
pression remains 'when the passion is suspended ; 
thus an angry, a disdainful, a subtle, and a suspi- 
cious tem^wr, is displayed in characters that are 
almost universally understood. It is equally true 
of the pleasing and the softer passions, that they 
leave their signatures upon the countenance -when 
they cease to act : the prevalence of these passions, 
therefore, produces a mechanical eflect upon the 
aspect, and gives a turn and cast to the featurea 
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ivhicli make a more fa\ curable aud foroi hie impres- 
sion upon the mind of otliers, lluin any eliiirni pro- 
duced by mere external causes. 

Neither does the beauty vvhieli dt'pends upon tem- 
per and sentiment, equally endang(T the possessor; 
* It is,’ to use an eastern meiapliur, ‘Ide the louers 
of a city, not only an t)rnainen1, i)iil a dehMiee;’ 
if it excites desire, it at or-ee eonlrouls and refine^ 
it ; it represses with awe, it softens wnth delicacy, 
and it wins to imitation. 'Fhe lovi' of reunion and of 
virtue is mingled with the lo\e of beauty; because 
this beauty is little moo* than the emanation of in- 
tellectual excellence, wiiich is not an object of cor- 
poreal appetite. As it excites a purtT passion, it also 
more forcibly engages to fidi^lity: esery man lincls 
himself more powerfully restrained (roni gi^i^g pain 
to gooilness than to beauty: and ev(*ry look of a 
oountenauce in which they are blended, in wlneh 
beauty is the expression of goodne-^^', is a silent re- 
jiroach of the first ii regular wish ; and the purpose 
immediately appears to be dising(‘mious and eruol, 
fiy which the tender hope ol iiu'dablo afVectioii 
w'ould be disappointed, the placid confidence of un- 
suspecting simplicity abused, and the peace even of 
virtue endangered by the most sordid infidelity, and 
tlie breach of the strongest obligations. 

But the hope of the hypocrite must perish. When 
the factitious beauty has laid by her smiles ; when the 
lustre of her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have 
lost their influence with their novelty; what remains 
but a tyrant divested of power, who w’iil never be 
seen without a mixture of indignation and disdain ? 
The only desire which this object could gratify, will 
be transferred to another, not only without reluct- 
ance, but with triumph. As resentment will suc- 
toed to disappointment, a desire to mortify w ill suc- 
ceed to a desire to please * and the husband may 
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be urged to solit'it a mistress, merely by «'i remem- 
brance 6f' the beauty ot’ his wile, which lasted only 
till she was known. 

Let it, theiefore, be remembered, that none can 
be disciples ol‘ the Graces*, but in the school of Vir- 
tue ; .and that those who wish to be lovely, must 
learn early to be good. 


V83. TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1753. 


Ilhr envn debut toto anhnd a poeta in dtSAohtllonem nodiy opi ; 
e<i(jne pracipua fabuld' puti (jujc leijUtrU plunmum ddi~ 
gealia. 

CICKRO. 

The poet oti^ht to ex^rt liis whole strenicth and spuit iu 
the solution of Ins plot; wlii< h is the principal pari ol the 
table, and rctpiiiLb the utiiioNt diligence and care. 

Of the throe only jierfect Epopees, which, in the 
compass ol' so many ages, hum, an wit has been able 
to produce, the conduct and constitution of the 
Odyssey seem to be the most artilicial and judi- 
cious. 

Aristotle observes, that there are two kinds of 
fables, the simple and the complex. A iable in 
tragic or epic poetry, is denominated simple, when 
the events it contains follow each other in a conti- 
nued and unbroken teuour, without a Recognition 
or discovery, and without a Peripetie or unexpect- 
ed change of fortune. A fable is called complex, 
w^hen it contains both a discovery and a peripetie. 
And this great critic, whose knowledge of human 
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nature was consummate, determines, tliat fables of 
the latter species far excel those of the former, be- 
cause they more deeply interest and more irre- 
sistibly move the reader, by adding surprise and 
astonishment to every otlier passion whicli they 
excite. 

Tlie philosopher, agreeably to this observation, 
prefers the Gtldipus of Sophocles, and the Iphigeiiia 
in Tauris and Alcestes of Euripides, to the Ajax, 
Philoctetes, and Medea of the same writers, and to 
the Prometheus of Kseliylus : liecause these last are 
all uncomplicated fables ; that is, the evils and mis- 
fortunes that befal the personages represented in 
these dramas, are uneliaiigi'ably continued from 
the beginning to the end ot each piece. For the 
same reasons, the Alhaha of Racint‘, and the Me- 
ropes of Maffei and Voltaire, are beyond com- 
parison the most alTecting stories that have been 
handled by any modern tragic writer : the disco- 
veries, that Joas is the king of Israel, and* that 
Egistus is the son of Merope, who had just ordered 
him to be murdered,, are so unexpected, but yet 
so probable, that they may justly be esteemed very 
great efforts of judgment and genius, and contri- 
bute to place these two poems at the head of dra- 
matic compositions. 

The fable of the Odyssey being complex, and 
containing a discovery and a change in the loitunc 
of its hero, is upon this single consideration, ex- 
clusive of its other beauties, if we follow the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle, much superior to the fables of 
the Iliad and the iEneid, which are both simple and 
unadorned with a peripelie or recognition. Tlie 
naked story of this poem, striptof all its ornaments, 
and of the very names of the characters, is exhi- 
bited by Aristotle in the following passage, which is 
almost literally translated. 
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‘ A man is fur several years absent from his lioine; 
Neptune continually watches and persecutes him ; 
his retinue bein» destroyed, he remains alone : but 
w hile his estate is wastinj^ by die suitors of his wife, 
and his son’s life is plotted against, he himself sud- 
ilenly arrives after many storms ut sea, discovers 
lumstdf to some of his friends, falls on the suitors, 
establishes himself in safety, and destroys his ene- 
mies. 'rins is what is essential to the lablej the 
episodes make up the rest.’ 

Fnmi these ob.-?(‘rvations on the nature of the 
fable of the Odyssey in general, we may proceed to 
eunsider it more minutely. 'I'he two chief parts of 
eveiy ej)ic fable are its Intrigue or Plot, and its 
Solution or IJniavelling, The intrigue is formed by 
a complication of different interests, which keep the 
mind of the reader in a pleasing suspense, and fill 
him with anxious wishes to see the obstacles that 
opjiose tile designs of the hero happily removed. 
The solution consists in removing these diffic^nlties, 
in satisfying tiie curiosity of the reader by the com- 
pletion of the intended action, and in leaving his 
mind in perfect repose, without expectation of any 
farther event. Both of these should arise naturally 
and easily out of the very essence and subject of the 
poem itself, should not be deduced from circum- 
stances foreign and extrinsical, should be at the same* 
time probable yet wonderful. 

The anger of Neptune, wlio resented the punish- 
ment which Ulysses had inflicted on his son Poly- 
pheme, induces him to prevent the return of the 
hero to Ithaca, by driving him from country to 
country by violent tempests : and from this indig- 
nation of Neptune is formed the intrigue of the 
Odyssey in the first part of the poem ; that is, in 
plain prose, ‘ w'hat more natural and usual obstacle 
do they encounter who take long voyages, than the 
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violence of ivinds and storms ?’ The plot of/ the 
second part of the poem is founded on circumstances 
equally probable and natural ; on the unavoid^- 
able elfects of the long absence of a master, whose 
return was despaired of, the insolence of his ser- 
vants, the dangers to which his wife and his son 
were exposed, the rum of his estate, and the disor- 
der of his kingdom. 

The address and art of Homer in the gradual 
solution of this plot, by the most probable and easy 
expedients, are equally worthy our admiration and 
applause. Ulysses is driven by a teinjicst to the 
island of the PhcBacians, where he is generally and 
hospitably received. During a banquet which Al- 
cinous the king has prepared for Inin, the poet 
most artfully contrives that the bard Demodocus 
should sing the destruction of Troy. At the re- 
cital of his past labours, and at hearing the names 
of his old companions, from whom he was now 
separated, our hero could no longer contain him- 
self, but burst into tears and weeps bitterly. The 
curiosity of Alcinous being excited by this unac- 
countable sorrow, he intreats Ulysses to discover 
who he is, and what he has suffered ; which re- 
quest furnishes a most proper and probable occa- 
sion to the hero to relate a long series of adven- 
tures in the four following books, an occasion nmeh 
more natural than that w'hich induces /Eneas to 
communicate his history to Dido. By this judi- 
cious conduct, Homer taught his successors the 
artful manner of entering abruptly into the midst of 
the action ; and of making the reader acquainted 
with the previous circumstances by a narrative 
from the hero. The Ph®acians, a people fond of 
•trange and amusing tales, resolve to fit out a 
ship for the distress^ hero, as a reward for the en- 
tertainment be has given them. When he arrives 
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in hliaca, his absence, his age, and his travels, ren- 
der hurt totally unknown to all but his faithful dog 
'Xrgus : he then puts on a disguise, that he may be 
the better enabled to surprise and to punish tlic 
riotous suitors, and to re-establish the tranquillity 
of his kingdom. 'Fhc reader thinks that Ulysses is 
frequently on the point of being discovered, parti- 
cularly when he engages in the aliooting-match 
witli the suitors, and when ho enters into conversa- 
tion with Penelope in the uinetoi'nth book, and per- 
sonates a fictitious character ; but he is still judi- 
ciously disappointed, and the suspense is kept up as 
long us possible. And at last when his nurse Eu- 
riclea discovers him by the scar iii his thigh, it is a 
circumstance so simple and so natural, that not- 
withstanding Aristotle places these recognitions by 
Signs and Tokens, below those that an* eflbctod by 
Reasoning, as in the (Edipiis and lpliig(‘iiia ; yet 
ought it ever to be remembered, that Homer was 
the original from whom tins striking method of un- 
ravelling a fable, by a discovery and a peripetie, was 
manifestly borrowed. The doubts and fears of Pe- 
nelope lest Ulysses wnis not in reality her husband, 
and the tenderness and endearments that ensue upon 
her conviction that he is, render the surprise and 
satisfaction of the reader complete. « 

Upon the whole, the Odyssey is a poem that ex- 
hibits the finest lessons of morality, the most enter- 
taining variety of scenes and events, the most lively 
and natural pictures of civil and domestic life, the 
truest representation of the manners and customs of 
antiquity, and the justest pattern of a legitimate 
Epopee : and is, therefore, peculiarly useful to those^ 
who are animated by the noble ambition of adorning 
humanity, by living or by writing well. 


A A 
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— — 7olU periculum, 

Jam vaga prosiiitt J'rtetm nuLura rnnotis* 

IIOK. 


But take the e’aiiger and the shame away, 
And vagrant Nature bounds upon hei prey. 


FRANCIS. 


TO THK ADVENTURER. 


It has been observed, I think, by Sir William 
Temple, and after him by almost every otlier writer, 
that England aifords a greater variety of characters 
than the rest of the world. This is ascribed to the 
liberty prevailing amongst us, which gives every 
man the privilege of being wise or foolish his own 
way, and preserves him Irom the necessity of hypo- 
crisy, or the servility of imitation. 

That the position itself is true, I am not com- 
pletely satisfied. To be nearly acquainted with the 
people of different countries can happen to very 
few ; and in life, as in every thing else beheld at a 
distance, there appears an even uniformity: the 
petty discriminations which diversify the natural 
character, are not discoverable but by a close in- 
spection ; we, therefore, find them most at home, 
l^ause there we have most opportunities of re- 
marking them. Much less am I convinced, that 
this peculiar diversificaugni if it be real^ is the coa- 
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sequence of peculiar liberty ; for where is the go- 
vernment to be found that superintends individuals 
with so much vigilance, as not to leave their privfite 
conduct without restraint i Can it enter into a rea- 
sonable mind to imagine that men of every oth#^ 
nation are not equally masters of their own time or 
houses with ourselves, and equally at liberty to be 
parsimonious or profuse, frolic or sullen, abstinent 
or luxurious? Liberty is certainly necessary "to the 
full play of predominaA humours ; but such liberty 
is to be found alike under the government of the 
many or the few, in monarchies or in comrnoii- 
w^ealths. 

IIow" readily the predominant ])assion snatches 
an interval of liberty, and how fast it expands itself, 
wlu*n the weight of restraint is taken away, 1 had 
lately an opportunity to discover, jis I took a jour- 
ney int() the country in a stage-coach ; wliicli, as 
every journey is a kind of adventure, may be very 
properly related to you, though I can display no 
such extraordinary assembly as C'ervantes has col- 
lected at Don Quixote’s inn. 

In a stage-coach llio passengers are for the most 
part w'holly unknowm to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again when their jour- 
ney is at an end ; one should, therefore, imagine, 
that it was of little importance to any of them, what 
conjectures the rest should form concerning him. 
Yet so it is, that as all think themselves securcifrom 
detection, all aisiime that character of which they 
are most desirous, and on no occasion is the gene- 
ral ambition of superiority more apparently in- 
dulged. 

On the day of our departure, in the twilight of 
the morning, 1 ascended the vehicle with three 
men and ttvo women, my fellow-travellers. It was 
easy to observe the affected elevation of mien with 
aa2 
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whicli every one entered, and the supercilious civi- 
lity with which they paid their compliments to each 
oilier. When the iirst ceremony was dispatched, 
we sal silent lor a long time, all employed in col- 
,€bcting importance into our faces, and endeavour- 
ing to strike leverence and submission into our 
companions. 

Jt is always observable tliat silence projiagates 
itself, and that the long(‘r talk has been suspended 
the more dihicuU it is to lin3. any thing to say. We 
begun now to wish for convol•^ilUon ; but no one 
soemetl inclined to descend liom his dignity, or 
lirst propose a topic ol discouisc. At last a corpn- 
leiit gentleman, who had e<[uipped himsell lor this 
expedition wnh a scailel surtout and a large hat 
with a broad iace, drew out his wateh, looked on it 
in .silence, and tlu‘n held it dangiing at Ins linger. 
This w'as, 1 suppose, understood by all the com- 
pany as an invitaiion to a.^k the time ol the day, 
but nobody appea»'ed to heed his ovenure; and his 
desire to be talking so far overcame his reseninieut, 
that he let us know of his own accord that it was 
past five, and that in two hours we should be at 
iireakfast. 

Ilis condcsceii.sion was thrown aw'ay ; w’e con- 
tinued all obdurate; the ladies held up iheir heads* 
1 amused myself wdth watching their beliaviour ; and 
of the other two, one seemed to employ himself in 
coming the trees as we drove by them, the other 
drew his hat over his eyes, and counterfeited a slum- 
ber. I'he man of benevolence, to shew^ that he was 
not depressed by our neglect, hummed a tune and 
beat time upon his snuff-box. 

'Fbus universally displeased with one another, 
and not much delighted w^ith ourselves, we came 
at last to the little inn appointed for our fepast ; and 
all began at once to recompense themselves for the 
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constraint of silence, by innumerable questions and 
orders to the people that attended us. At last, 
what every one had called for was f^ot, or declared 
impossible to be got at that time, and we were per- 
suaded to sit round the same table; when the gen^s^' 
tlenian in the red surtout looked again upon his 
watch, told us that we had halt' an hour to spare, 
but he was sorry to see so little merriment amopg us ; 
that all fellow-travellers were for the time upon 
the level, and that it was always his way to make 
himselt one of the company. ‘ I remember,’ says 
he, ■ it was on just such a morning as this, that I 
and my Lord Mumble and the Duke of Tenterden 
W(ne out uj^)n a ramble: we called at a little house, 
as it might be this ; and my landlady, 1 warrant you, 
not suspecting to whom she was talking, was so jo- 
cular and facetiou^i, and made so many merry an- 
swers to our questions, that we were all ready to 
burst with laughter. At last the good woman hap- 
pening to overhear me w^hisper the duke, and call 
him by his title, was so surprised and confounded, 
that we could scarcely get a word from her; and 
the duke never met me from that day to this, but 
ho talks of the little house, and quarrels with me for 
terrifying the landlady.’ 

He had .scarcely time to congratulate himself dh 
tlie veneration which this narrative must have pro- 
cured him from the company, when one of the ladies 
having reached out for a plate on a distant plrt of 
the table, began to remark ‘ the inconveniences of 
travelling, and the difficulty which they who never 
sat at home without a great number of attendants 
found in performing for themselves such office.^ a.s 
the road required ; but that people of quality often 
travelled in disguise, and might be generally known 
from the vufgar by their condescension to poor inn- 
keepers, and the allowance which they made for 
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any defect in tlieir entertainment ; that fv>r her 
part, while people were civil a’lid meant uell, it waa 
never her cu-^tom to find fault, for one was not to 
expect upon a juiirney all that one enjoyed at one’s 
own ho tine.’ 

A. general emulation seemed now to be excited. 
One ol the men, who liad hitherto stud nothing, 
^called for the last new^-paper; and having jieni^eil 
it aulnle with deep pen.siveness, ‘ Jt is impossible,’ 
says he, ‘ for any man to guess how to act with re- 
gard to the stocks: last week it was the general 
opinion that they would fall ; and 1 sold out twenty 
thoiHand pounds in order to apurcliase: they have 
now risen uuexpecledly ; and 1 make n* douht Imt 
at my leturn to l^ondon I shall risk thirty thousand 
pounds Jirnoiig them again.’ 

A young imm, v>ho liad hilherlo distinguished 
himself only hy the vivacUy of his looks, and a fre- 
(pierit duer.siou oi^ his eyes from one object to 
another, upon this closed ins snulf-box, and told us, 
that ‘ he had a hundred tiine^ talked with the ehan- 
celloi and the judges on the subject of the stocks ; 
that for his pait he did not pretend to be well 
acquainted with the principles on which they were 
estahlislied, but had always heaid them reckoned 
pernicious to trade, uncertain iii tht‘ir produce, and 
unsolid 111 their foundation ; and that he had been 
advised by three judges, his most intimate frnmds, 
never H venture his money in the funds, but to put 
it out upon land- security, till he could light upon 
an estate in Ins own country.’ 

It might be expected, that upon these glimpses 
of latent dignity, w^e should all have began to look 
round us with veneration ; and have behaved like 
the princes of romance, when the enchantment that 
disguises them is dissolved, and they discover the 
dignity of each other ; yet it happened that none of 
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these liintsmadc much impress’on on the company; 
every one was apparently suspected ot‘ endeavour- 
ing to impose ialse appearances upon the rest ; all 
continued ihoir hauglttiness in hopes to enforce 
their claims ; and all grew^ every hour more sullen, 
because they found tiieir representations of them- 
selves without ell'ect. 

Thus vvH trdvelli‘d on four days with malevo- 
lence peipetually increasing, and without any en- 
tlea^olIr but io outvie each other in superciliou a.ess 
and neglect 5 and when any two of us could sepa- 
rate ourselves for a moment, we vented our indigna- 
tion at tile sauciness of the rest. 

At length the j(>urney was at an end; and lime 
and chance, that olf all di.''guises, have disco- 
veretl, that the ultimate ol lords and dukes is a noble- 
man’s butler, win) has turnished a shop with the 
money he has saved; the man who deals so largely 
in the funds, is the clerk ol a broker in ’(’hange- 
4illey ; the lady who socarelully concealed hertpia- 
lity, keeps a cook-shop behind the Exchange ; and 
the young man, who is so happy in the friend- 
ship oi the judges, engrosses and transcribes for 
bread in a garret ol' the Temple. Of one of the 
women only I could make no disadvantageous de- 
tection, because she had assumed no cliaracter, but 
accommodated herself to the scene before her with- 
out any struggle lor distinction or superiority. 

1 could not forbear to reHect on the folly if prac- 
tising a fraud, which, as the event shew^ed, had 
been already practised too often to vsucceed, and by 
the succes.- ol which no advantage could have been 
■obtained ; of assuming a charar:ter, which was to 
end with the day ; and of claiming upon false pre- 
tences honours which must perish with tlie breath 
that paid thenu 

But^ Mr. Adventurer, let not those who laugh at 
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me and my companions, think this folly confined to 
a stage-coach. Every man in the journey of life 
takes the same advantage of the ignorance of his 
fellow-travellers, disguises himself in counterfeited 
merit, and hears those praises with complaoency 
wliich his conscience reproaches him for accepting. 
Every man deceives himself, while he thinks he is 
deceiving others ; and hngets that the time is at 
hand when every illusion shall cease, when fictitious 
excellence shall be lorn away, and All must be 
shown to All in their real state. 

T. I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

VIATOR. 


N’ 85. TUESDAY, AUGUST 28. 1753. 


enpif opialam curftu conimgt te vu (nnu 
Malta tnlU ft cilqae pan, IIOR. 

The youth who hope> th* Olympic pri/p to pain, 

All arts must try, and c\rry tod sustain. FRANCIS. 

It is observed by Bacon, that ‘ reading makes a full 
man, conversation a ready man, and writing an ex- 
act man.’ 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge 
scarcely ever reached by any other man, the direc- 
tions which he gives for study have certainly a just 
claim to our regard ; for who can teach an art with 
80 great authority, as he that has practised it with 
undisputed success ? 
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Uotler the protection of so great a name, I shallt 
lhcreli5ii‘, wiiUire to incalcfite to my ingenious con- 
temporal je.-5, the necessity of reading, the fitness of 
cojhiiitmg other under -.tandings than their own, 
and of consideiuig the sentiments and opinions of 
those who, however neglected in the present age, 
hau in their own tunes, and many of them a long 
time ahcM wards, such reputation lor knowledge and 
aciueiuss, as wnll hcarcely ever Be attained by those 
lhai do-'juse them. 

An opmiori has of late licen, I know not how, 
propagated among us, that libraries are filled only 
with Useless lumber; that men of parts stand m 
need of no assistance ; and that to spend life in 
poring upon books, is only to imbibe pn*judices, to 
ob-itinci and emba-rartS the powers of nature, to 
cultivate memory at the expense of judgment, and 
to bury reason under a chaos ol indigested learn- 
ing. 

yucli is the talk of many who think themselves 
wise, and of some who are thought wise by others; 
of whom part [irobably believe their own tenets, 
and part may be jusily suspected of endeavouring 
to slieiier llu'ir ignorance iri„ multitudes, and of 
wisning to destroy that reputation which they have 
no U) idiare. It wdll, 1 believe, be found jn- 

vaiidbl^ true, tiiat learning was never decried by 
any ietirru d man ; and what credit can be given to 
those who venture to condemn that which they do 
not know i 

If reason has the power ascribed to it by its ad- 
vocates, it so much is to be discovered by atten- 
tion and meditation, it is hard to believe, ihat so 
many millions, ecpially participating ol the bounties 
of nature with ourselves, have been tor ages U{K)ii 
ages meditating in vain; ifthe wits of the present 
time expect the regard of postt^rity, which wull then 
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inherit tlte reason which is now thought superior to 
instruction, surely they may allow themsefves to 
be instructed by the reason of former generations. 
When, therefore, an author declares, that he has 
been able to learn nothing from the writings of his 
predecessors, and such a declaration has been lately 
made, nothing but a degree of arrogance unpardon- 
able in the greatest human understanding, can 
hinder him from perceiviiuj that he is raising preju- 
dices against his own performance ; for with what 
hopes of success can he attempt that in which 
greater abilities have hitherto miscarried? or with 
what peculiar force does he suppose himself invigo- 
rated, that difhcuUies hitherto invincible should give 
way before him ? 

Of those whom Providence has qualified to make 
any additions to human knowledge, the number is 
extremely small ; and what can be added by each 
single mind, even of this superior class, is very lit- 
tle : the greatest part of mankind must owe all their 
knowledge, and all must owe far the larger part of 
it, to the information of others. To understand the 
works of celebrated authors, to comprehend their 
system!5, and retain their reasonings, is a task more 
than equal to common intellects ; and he is by no 
means to be accounted useless or idle, who has 
stored his mind with acquired knowledge, and can 
detail il occasionally to others who have less leisure 
or weaker abilities. 

Persiiis has justly observed, that knowledge is 
nothing to him w'ho is not known by others to pos- 
sess it ; to the scholar himself it is nothing with 
respect cither to honour or advantage, for the wrorld 
cannot reward those qualities which are concealed 
from it ; wuth respect to others it is nothing, because 
it aftbrds no help to ignorance or error. 

It is with justice, therefore, that in an accomplish- 
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ed character, Horace unites just sentiments with the 
power of expressing them ; and he that has once 
accumulated learning, is next to consider, how he 
shall most widely ditfuse and most agreeably 
impart it. 

A ready man is made by conversation. He 
that buries himself among his manuscripts ‘ be- 
sprent,’ as Pope expresses it, with ‘ learned dust,’ 
and w'ears out his days and nights in perpetual re- 
search and solitary meditation, is too apt to lose 
in his elocution what he adds to his wisdom ; and 
w hen he comes into the world, to appear overload- 
ed w^ith his own notions, like a man armed with 
weapons which he cannot wield. He has no facility 
of inculcating his speculations, of adapting himself 
to the various degrees of intellect which the accidents 
of conversation will present ; but will talk to most 
unintelligibly, and to all unpleasantly. 

1 w as once present at the lectures of a profound 
philosopher, a man really skilled m the science 
which he prolessed, who having occasion to explain 
the terms Opacum and Pellucidum, told us, after 
some hesitation, that Opacum was, as one might 
say, Opake, and that Pellucidum signified Pellucid. 
Such was the dexterity with which this learned rea- 
der facilitated to his auditors the intricacies of 
science ; and so true is it, that a man may know 
what he cannot teach. 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemistry before him, are useless to the 
greater part of students, because they presuppose 
their readers to have such degrees of skill as are 
not often to be found. Into the same error are all 
men apt to fall, who have familiarized any subject 
to themselves in solitude ; they discourse, as if they 
thought every other man had been employed in the 
same inquiries * and expect that short hints andob- 
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scure allusions will produce in others the same train 
of ideas which they exciie in themselves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience wliicli the man 
of study suflfors from a recluse life. When he nie(‘ts 
with an opinon that pleases him, he catches it up 
with eagerness ; looks only aftei such tnrguim nts as 
tend to his confirmation ; or spares liimsell the trou- 
ble of discussion, and ado])ts it vviili veiy little 
proof ; indulges it long without suspicnui. and in 
time unites it to the gene al body ol liis knowledge, 
and treasures it up among incontestable truths : but 
when he comes into the world among men w ho, 
arguing upon dissimilar principles, have been Ud to 
different conclusions, and been placed in various 
situations, view tlio same object on many sides : he 
finds his darling position attacked, and Innij-clt iii no 
condition to defend it: having tlioiight always in 
one train, he is in ihe stati' of a man who having 
fenced always with the same master, is perplexed 
and amazed by a new posture of Ins antagonist ; he 
is entangled m unexpected difficulties, he is ha- 
rassed by sudden objmions, he is iinjirovided with 
solutions or replies, his surprise impedes his natuial 
powers of reasoning, his thoughts are scattered and 
confounded, and he gratifies the piide of airy petu- 
lance with an easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with wliat obstinacy 
truths which one mind perceives almost by intuition, 
will be rejected by another ; and how many artifices 
must be practised, to procure admission for tlie 
most evident propositions into undci standings 
frighted by their novelty, or hardened against them 
by accidental prejudice; it can scarcely be con- 
ceived, how frequently in these extemporaneous 
controv^ersies, the dull will be subtile, and the acute 
•bsurd ; how often stupidity will elude the force of 
argument, by involving itself in its own gloom ; 
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and mistaken ingenuity will weave artful fallacies, 
which feason can scarcely find means to disen- 
tangle. 

In these encounters the learning of the recluse 
usually fails him : noihing but long habit and fre- 
quent experiments can confer the power of chang- 
ing a position into various forms, presenting it in 
dilFerent points of view, connecting it with known 
and granted truths, fortifying it with intelligible 
argmncnls, and illustrating it by apt similitudes; , 
and he, therefore, that has collected his knowledge 
in solitude, must learn its application by mixing 
with mankind. 

BuWwhile the various opportunities of conversa- 
tion invite us to try every mode of argument, and 
every art of recommending our sentiments, we are 
frequently betrayed to the use of such as are not in 
themselves strictly defensible : a man heated in talk, 
and eager of victory, takes advantage of the mistakes 
or ignorance of his adversary, lays hold of conces- 
sions to which he knows he has no right, and urges 
proofs likely to prevail on his opponent, though he 
knows himself that they have no force : thus the 
severity of reason is relaxed, many topics are accu- 
mulated, bet without just arrangement or distinc- 
tion ; we learn to satisfy ourselves with such ratio- * 
cination as silences others ; and seldom recal to a 
close examination, that discourse which has gratified 
our vanity with victory and applause. 

Some caution, therefore, must be used, lest copi- 
oushess and facility be made less valuable by inac- 
curacy and confusion. To fix the thoughts by 
writing, and subject them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the best method of enabling the 
mind to detect its own sophisms, and keep it oa 
guard against the fallacies which it practises OH 
others: in conversation we aaturally diffuse Our 
VOL. xxir, B B 
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thoughts and in writing we contract them ; method 
is the excellence of writing, and unconstraint the 
grace of conversation. 

To read, write, and converse in due proportions, 
is, therefore, the business of a man of letters. E^or 
all these there is not often equal opportunity ; ex- 
cellence, therefore, is not often attainable, and most 
men fail in one or other of the ends proposed, and 
arc full without readiness, or ready without exact- 
ness. Some deficiency must be forgiven all, because 
all are men ; and more must be allowed to ])ass un- 
censured in the. greater part of the world, because 
none can confer upon himself abilities, and few have 
the choice of situations proper for the improvement 
of those w'hich nature has bestowed : it is, however, 
reasonable, to have Perfection in our eye ; that we 
may always advance towards it, though we know it 
never can be reached. 

T. 


86. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1753. 


Concubitu prehibere vago HOR, 

The wandering wish of lawless love suppress. 

FRANCIS. 


TO THE ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 

To indulge that restless impatience, which every 
man feels to relate incidents by which the passions 
have been greatly affected, and communicate ideas 
that have been forcibly impressed, I have given you 
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some account of my life, which, without farther 
apology or introduction, may, perhaps, be favour- 
ably received in an Adventurer. 

My mother died when 1 was very young ; and 
my father, who was a naval commander, and had, 
therefore, no opportunity to superintend my con- 
duct, placed me at a grammar school, and after- 
wards removed me to the university. At school 
the number of boys was so great, that to regulate 
our morals was impossible ; and at the university 
even my learning contributed to the dissolutent^ss 
of my manners. As I was an only child, my lather 
had always allowed me more money than 1 knew 
how to lay out, otherwise than in tlie gratification 
of my vices : 1 had sometimes, indeed, been re- 
strained by a general sense of right and wrong ; 
but r now opposed the remonstrances of conscience 
by the cavils of sophistry ; and having learned of 
some celebrated philosophers, us well ancient as 
modern, to prove that nothing is good but pleasure, 
r became a rake upon principle. 

My father died in the same year with Queen 
Anne, a few months before J bec.ame of age, and 
left me a very considerable fortune in the funds. 
I immediately quitted the university and came to 
London, which 1 considered as the great mart o{ 
pleasure ; and as I could afford to deal largely, 1 
wisely determined not to endanger my capital. I 
projected a scheme of life that was most agreeable 
to my temper, which was rather sedate than vola- 
tile, and regulated my expenses with the ceconomy 
of a philosopher. 1 found that my iavourite appe- 
tites might be gratified with greater convenience 
.nnd less scandal, in proportion as my life was more 
private: instead, ther^’ore, of incumbering my- 
self with a family, 1 took the first floor of a house 
which was let into lodgings, hired one servant, 

B B 2 
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and kept a brace of geldings at a livery st|^ble. I 
constantly frequenled the theatres, and found my 
principles conlinned by almost every piece that 
was represented, particularly my resolution never 
to marry. In comedy, indeed, the action ter- 
minated m marriage; but it was generally the mar- 
riage of a rake, who ga\e up his liberty with reluct- 
ance, as the only expedient to recover a fortune; 
and the husband and wite of the drama were 
wretches whose example justified this reluctance, 
and apjieared to be exhibited lor no other purpose 
than to W'arn mankind, tliat whateter may be pre- 
sumed by those whom indigence has made desperate, 
to marry is to Ibrteil the quiet, independence, and 
felicity of life. 

In this course I had continued twenty years, 
without having impaired my constituiioii, lessened 
my fortune, or incumbered myself with an illegiti- 
mate oflspring : w'heu a g»rl about eighteen, just 
arrived Iroin the country, w'as lured as a ciiuinber- 
maid by the person who kept the house in which I 
lodged : the native beauty ot health and simplicity 
in this young creature had such an effect upon my 
imagination, that I practised every art to debauch 
her, and at length succeetled. 

1 found it convenient tor her to continue in the 
house, and, therelore, made no proposal of remov- 
ing her into lodgings ; but after a tew monihs she 
found herself with child, a discovery which inter- 
rupted the indolence ol my sensuality, and made 
me repent my indiscretion : however, as I w ould not 
incur my own censure by ingratitude or inhumanity, 
I provided her a lodging and attendants, and she 
W'as at length delivered of a daughter. The child I 
regarded as a new incumbrance ; for though 1 did 
not consider myself as under parental or conjugal 
obligations, yet I- could not think myself at liberty 
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wholly ito abandon either the mother or the infant, 
'I'o tlie mother, indeed, I had still some d(*p;ree of 
inclination ; though 1 should have been heartily 
content never to have seen her again, if 1 could at 
once have been freed from any farther trouble 
about her ; but as something was to b(» done, I was 
willing to keep her within my reach, at least till 
she could be subservient to my pleasure no longer : 
the child, however, 1 would have sent away ; but 
she intreated me to let her suckle it, Avith an im- 
portunity which I could not rt?sist. After much 
thinking, I placed her in a little sliop in the sub- 
urbs, which 1 furnished, at the expense of about 
twenty pounds, with chandlery ware, commodities 
of wliich she had some knowledge, as her father 
Avas a petty shopkeeper in the country : she reported 
that lu'r husband had been killed in an engage- 
meui at sea, and that his pay, which she had been 
impowered to receive by his will, had purchased 
her stock. 1 now thought I had discharged every 
obligation, as I had enabled her to subsist, at leiist 
as Avell as she could have done by her labour in 
the station in which I found her ; and as often as I 
had an inclination to see her, I sent Ibr her to a 
bagnio. • 

But these interviews did not produce tho pleasure 
which I expected: her affection for mo Avas too 
tender and delicate ; she often wept in spite of all 
her efforts against it ; and could not forbear telling 
mQ stories of her little girl with the fond prolixity 
of a mother, when I wished to regard her only as a 
mistress. These incidents at once touched me with 
compunction, and quenched the appetite which I 
had intended to gratify ; my visits, therefore, be- 
came less frequent: but she never sent after me 
when I was absent, nor reproached me, otherwise 
B B 3 
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than by tears of tenderness, when she saw nu^ 
again. 

After the first year I wholly neglected her ; and 
having heard nothing of her during the winter, I 
went to spend the summer in the country. Wlieii J 
retu»*ncd, 1 >vas prompted rather by curiosity than 
de-irc to make some inquiry alter her; and soon 
learnt that she had died some nu)nth> belore ot the 
tmnll pox, that the gooii>, had been seized lor rent, 
and the child taken by the parish. At this account, 
so sudden and unexp(‘cted, I was sensibly toiiclied ; 
and at tirst conceived a ile^ign to rescue the child 
from the hands of a parish nurse, and make some 
little provision for it when it should be gro%Yn up; 
but this was delayed h(jm day to day, such was the 
r.upineness of my disposition, till the event was re- 
membered w'ilh less and loss sensibility; and at 
length 1 congratulated myself upon my deliverance 
from an engagement which I had always considered 
as resembling in some degree the shackles ol matri- 
mony. I resolved to incur the same embarrassment 
no more, and contented myself with strolling from 
one prostitute to another, of whom I had seen many 
generations perish : and the new faces which 1 once 
sought among the masks in the pit, I found with less 
trouble at Cuper’s, V'^auxhall, Uanelagh, and innu- 
merable other places of public entertainment, w’hich 
have appeared during the last twenty years ot my 
life. 

A few weeks ago I celebrated my sixtieth birth- 
day with some friends at a tavern ; and as 1 was 
returning to my lodgings, I saw a hackney-coach 
stop at the door of a house which I knew to be of 
ill repute, though it was private and of the first 
class. Just as I came up, a girl stepped out of it, 
Who appeared, by the imperfect glimpse 1 caught 
heiRs she passed, to be very young, and ex- 
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tremely boautiful. As I was warm with wino, I fol- 
lowed htM' in without hesitation, and was dolfghted 
to lind her equally charming upion a nearer view. 
I detained the coach, and proposed that we should go 
to Mciddock’s : she hesitated with some appearance of 
unwillingness and confusion, butat length consented : 
she soon became more free, and I was not less 
pleas(?d witli her conversation than h(*r person ; 1 ob- 
served that shf3 had a softness and modesty m her man- 
ner, which IS quickly \vorn olfby liabitiial pro'.litution. 
We had drank a bottle of French wine, and 
were pri^paring to go to bed, wlum, to my unspeak- 
able confusion and astonishment, I discovered a 
iriark by which I knew her to be my child ; lor I 
remembered, that the poor girl, whom 1 so cruelly 
seduced and neglected, had once told me with tears 
in her eyes, that she had imprinted the two letters 
of my name under her little Nancy’s left breast, 
winch, perhaps, would be the only memorial <lie 
would ever have of a father. 1 was instantly struck 
with a sense of guilt with which I had not been fa- 
miliar, and therefore felt all its force. I'lie poor 
wretch whom 1 was about to hire for the gratihca- 
tion of a brutal appetite, perceived my disorder 
with surprise and concern : she inquired witii an 
officious solicitude, what sudden illness had seized 
me; slie took my hand, pressed it, and looked 
eagerly in my face, still inquisitive what could bo 
done to relieve me. I remained some time torpid : 
buf was soon roused by the retlection, that I was 
receiving the caresses of my child, whom f had 
abandoned to the lowest infamy, to be the slave of 
drunkenness and lust, and whom I had led to the 
brink of incest. I suddenly started up ; first held 
her at a distance ; then catching her m my armS| 
£trove to speak, but burst into tears. I saw that 
she was confounded and terrified; and as soon 
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I conkl recoVpr my spoecli, I put an end .to her 
doul)ts by |ovealinf^ the secret. 

It is impossihU‘ to exjtress the eflect it had upon 
her: she stood uiotionless a few minutes; then 
clasped her hands together, and looked up in an 
agony, which not to have seen is not to conceive. 
'J'ht‘ tears at length st.irted from her eyes ; sh(i recol- 
lected herself, called me father, threw lierself upon 
her knees, embracing mine, and plunging a new 
dagger in my heart, by asking my blessing. 

We sat up together the remainder of the night, 
which J spent in listening to a story tliat I may per- 
haps liereaher communicate; and the next day I 
took lodgings for her about six miles from town. 
I visit her every day with emotions to which my 
heart has till no\v been a stranger, and which are 
every day move frequent and more strong. 1 pro- 
pos(‘d to retire with her into some remote part of 
the country, and to atone for the past by the future : 
but, alas ! of the future a few years only can re- 
inain ; and of the past not a moment can return. 
What atonement can 1 make to those, upon whose 
daughters I liasc contributed to perpetuate that ca- 
lamity. jrnm which by miracle I have rescued my 
own ! I low can I boar the rellection, that though 
for my ow n child I had hitherto (‘xpivsscd less kind- 
ness than brutes for their ’young : yet, perhaps, 
every oiher w'huin 1 either hired or seduced to pros- 
titution, had been gazed at in the ardour of parental 
affect icn, till tears have started to the eye ; had been 
catched to the bosom with transport, in the prattling 
simpbciiy of infancy ; had been watched in sickness 
w itii anxiety that suspended sleep ; had been fed by 
the toil of industrious poverty, and reared to maturity 
wi ih hope and fear. What a monster is he, by whom 
th€:,e fears are verified, and this hope decei ved ! And 
%et, bO dreadful is the force of habitual guilt, I some- 
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times tegret the restraint wtiicli is come upon rne; 1 
wish to sink again into the slumber Iroiii winch 1 
liave been roused, and to repeal the ernn winch I 
abhor. My heart is this uioinent bursting for utter- 
ance : but 1 W'ant woixL. Farew^ell. 

AG^MUS. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBEll 4, 175d- 


I/arundtor est paulu ; mifiiix apfvs aiutis 

NanOus horiim homtnum ; luirn /xmaj/, eo t^uod 

Hustle n'l.y tONSO toga tlcjiutif ^ male luxus 

In ptde t Icei/s ha'tet . — » I tngeuium tngens 

Inculiu Latit Iwc »ub coipoie IIOR. 

Your f. iend is passionate; perhaps unfit 
For the busk pciulari' e ot modern wU : 

His hair di cut, his lobe that aukvv nd tlows, 

Oi Ids laige sliues, to radlety expose 
The man. 

But underneaih this rough uneouih disguise, 

A genius of exieiisive kiiuwledi'e lies. TllANCIS. 

There are many accomplishments, which though 
they are comparatively trivial, and iiiay be ac- 
quired by small abilities, are yet ot great import- 
ance in our common intercourse witli inoii. Of 
this kind is that general courtesy, which is called 
Good Breeding; a name, by which, as an artiticiul 
excellence, it is at once cliaracteri'sed and recom- 
mended. 

Good Breeding, as it is generally employed in the 
gratification of vanity, a pa'ssion almost universally 
predominant, is more highly prized by the majority 
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thiin any other ; and he who vvjinfs it, though he 
in.jy be preserved Crom eonteinpt by incontestable 
superiority citlu**” of virtue or of parts, w'ill yet be 
regarded with malevolence, and avoided as an 
enemy with whom it is dangerous to combat. 

In some mstanco*^, indeed, tlie enmity of others 
cannot be avoided wiihout die participation of guilt; 
but then It is tlie enmity of those with whom neither 
virtue nor w isdom can desire to associate : and good 
breeding may generally be practised upon more easy 
and more honourable terms, than acquiescence in 
tlie detraction of malice or the adulation of servility, 
the obscenity of a letcher or the blasphemy of an 
infidel. Disagreeable truths may be suppressed ; and 
■when tht‘y can be suppressed without guilt, they 
cannot innocently be uttered; the boast of vanity 
may be suffered without severe rejireliension, and 
the prattle of absurdity may be heard without ex- 
pressions of contempt. 

It happens, indeed, somewhat unfortunately, that 
the practice cff good breeding, however necessary, 
is obstructed by the possession of more valuable ta- 
lents ; and that great integrity, delicacy, sensibility, 
and spirit, exalted genius, and extensive learning, 
frequently render men ill-bred. 

Petrarch relates, that his admirable friend and con- 
temporary, Dante Aligheri, one of the most exalted 
and original geniuses that ever appeared, being ba- 
nished his country, and liaving retired to the court of 
a prince which was then the sanctuary of the unfortu- 
nate, was held at first in great esteem ; but became 
daily less acceptable to his patron, by the severity of 
his manners and the freedom of his speech. There 
w ore at the same court, many players and buffoons, 
gamesters and debauchees, one of whom, distinguished 
by his impudence, ribaldry, and obscenity, was greatly 
i'aressed by the rest ; which the prince suspecting 
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Dante not to be pleased with, ordered the man to be 
brougKt before him, and having highly e> tolled him, 
turned to Dante, and said, ‘ 1 wonder that this 
person, who is by some deemed a fool, and by others 
a madman, should yet be so generally pleasing, and 
so generally beloved ; when you, who are celebrated 
for wisdom, are yet heard without pleasure, and 
commended without friendship/ ‘ You would cease 
to wonder,’ replied Dante, ‘ if you considered, that 
a conformity of charactcir is the source of friend- 
.ship.’ This sarcasm, which had all the force of 
truth, and all the keenness of wit, was intolerable ; 
and Dante was immediately dismissed and banislied. 

But by this answer, though the indignation which 
produced it was founded on virtue, Dante probably 
gratified his own vanity, as much as he mortified 
that of* others ; it was the petulant reproach of re- 
sentment and pride, which is always retort(;d with 
rage ; and not the still voice of Reason, which is 
hoard with complacency and reverence: if Dante 
intended reformation, his answ^er wai||not wise ; if 
he did not intend reformation, his answer was not 
good. 

Great delicacy, sensibility, and penetration, do 
not less obstruct the practice of good breeding than 
integrity. Persons thus qualified, m t only discover* 
proportionably more faults and failings in the cha- 
racters wlich they examine, but are more disgusted 
with the faults and failings which they discover : the 
common topics of conversation are too trivial to 
engage their attention ; th^ various turns of fortune 
thar have lately happened at a game at Whist, the 
history of a ball at Tunbridge or Bath, a descrip- 
tion of Lady Fanny’s jewels and Lady Kitty’s va- 
pours, the journals of a horse-race or a cock-match, 
and disquisitions on the game-act, or the scarcity of 
partridges, are subjects upon which men of delicate 

3 
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taste do not ahvays choose to derlaim, and on Avliich 
they cnnriot patiently hear the dirlamation of otliers. 
But they should retm^inber, that their impriticnee is 
the iinpoteiuH* ol reason and the pre\ alenee of vanity ; 
that if they sii silent and reserved, wrapped u}> iu the 
comeiTiplntion of their own dignity, they w ill, in their 
turn, lie desjused ai-d hated by those whom they hate 
and ih'^jiise ; and witli better reason, Idr perverted 
power ought to be more odious than debility. 
ln*}ir w nil patienee, and to answer with civility , seem?, 
to coniprelioml all tlie good-bret'ding of conversa- 
tion : and in proportion as this is easy, silence and 
inalteiition arc without excuse. 

He. who does not practise good-breeding, wdll not 
find bimselt considered ns the objeclot’ good-breeding 
by others. There is, however, a species of rusticity, 
which it IS not less absurd than injurious to treat 
Avifh cont('inj)t: this species of ill-breeding is become 
almost proverbially the characteristic ot‘a scholar : nor 
sliouhl It be expected, that he who is deeply attentive 
to an abstrus^cienee,orw'bo employs any of’ the three 
groat i'aculties of the soul, the memory, the imagina- 
tion, or the judgment, in tlu* close pursuit of’ their 
several objects, should have studied punctilios of form 
and ceremony, and be equally able to sbine at a rout 
and in the schools, Thai tlic bow of a chronologer, 
and the compliment of an astronomer, should be im- 
proper or uncouth, cannot be thought strange to those, 
who duly consider the narrowness of our faculties, 
and the impossibility of attaining universal excellence. 

Equally excusable, for the same reasons, are that 
absence of mind, and that forgetfulness of place 
and person, to which scholars arc so frequently sub- 
ject. When Louis XI was one day lamenting 
the death of an old comedian, w hom he highly ex- 
tolled, ‘ Yes,’ replied Boileau, in the presence of 
Madam Maintenon, ^ he performed tolerably well 
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la. the despicable pieces of Scarron, which arc now 
deservedly forgotten eveaJn the provinces.’ 

As every condition of life, and every tnri' < roin 
has some peculiar temptation and propensity w. tni], 
let not the man of uprightness and honesty bo moroso 
and surly in his practice of virtue ; let not him, whc so 
delicacy and penetration discern with disgust tiirse 
imperfections in others from which he himseii not 
free, indulge perpetual peevishness and discontent ^ 
nor let learning and knowledge be pleaded as an 
excuse for not condescending to the common offices 
and duties of civil life : for as no man should be well- 
bred, at the expenco of his Virtue ; no man should 
practice virtue, so as to deter others from Imitation. 

Z. 
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Semper gueralinqui 

Sola sibi, semper longam incmitata videtuf 

Ira oiam VIRO. 

— — She seems alone. 

To wander in her sleep, thro’ ways unknown, 

Guileless and dark — — J>RYDEN, 

Newton, whose power of investigating nature few 
will deny to have been superior to their own, con- 
fesses, that he cannot account for gravity, the first 
principle of his system, as a property communicable 
to ifiatter ; or conceive the phsenomena supposed to 
be the effects of such a principle, to be otherwise 
produced, than by the immediate and perpetual in- 
fluence of the Almighty ; and, perhaps, those who 
most attentively consider tbephsenomcna of the moral 
and natural world, will be most inclined to admit 
the agency of tavisible beings. 

XOL. XXIV. c c 
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In dreafns, the mind appears to be wholly pas^ve ; 
for dreams are so far from being the effect of a volun- 
tary effort, that we neitw know of what we shall 
dream, nor whether we shall dream at all. 

The human mind does not, indeed, appear to have 
any power equal to such an effect ; for the ideas con- 
ceive in dreams, without the intervention of sensible 
objects, arc much more, perfect and strong than can be 
formed at other times by the utmost effort of the most 
lively imagination : and it can scarce be supposed, that 
the mind is more vigorous when we sleep, than when 
we are awake ; especially if it be true, as 1 have be- 
fore remarked, that ‘ in sleep the power of memory is 
whol ly suspended , and the understanding is employed ' 
only abojit suchobjectsas present themselves, without 
comparing the past with the present;’ except we judge 
of the soul by a maxim which some deep philosophers 
have held concerning horses, ihjit when the taif is cur 
off, the rest of the members become more strong. 

In lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are conceived which 
material objects do not excite ; and which the force 
of imagination, exerted by a voluntary effort, cannot 
form ; but the niind of the lunatic, besides being 
impressed with live images of things that do not fall 
under the cognizance of his senses, is prevented from 
receiving corresponding images from those that do. 
When the visionary monarch looks round upon his 
clothes which he has decorated with tjhc spoils of bis 
bed, his mind does not conceive the ideas of rags and 
straw, but of velvet, embroidery, and gold : and 
when he gazes at the. bounds of his cell, the image 
impressed upon his mind is not that of a naked wall 
which encloses an area of ten feet square ; but of 
wainscot, and painting, and tapestry, ibe bounds of a 
spacious apartment adorned with magnificent furni- 
ture^ and crowded with splendid dependents. 
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Of the lunatic it is ahio universally true, that his 
understanding is perverted to evils, vrhicb a mere per* 
version of the understaJ^ing does not necessarily 
imply ; he dther sits torpid in despair, or is busied in 
the contrivance or the execution of mischief. But 
if lunacy is ultimately produced by mere material 
causes, it is difEcult to shew, why misery or malevo* 
lence should always be complicated with absurdity ; 
why madness should not sometimes produce instances 
of frantic and extravagant kindness, of a benevolent 
purpose formed upon erroneous principles and pur* 
sued by ridiculous means, and of an fionest and 
harmless cheerfulness arising front the fancied felt* 
cky of othersi 

A . lunatic is, indeed, sometimes merry, but the 
merry lunatic is never kind ; his sport is always mis^ 
chief ; and mischief is rather aggravated than atoned 
by wantonaesS)^ hi9||isposition is always evil in pro* 
portion to, the height or his phrenzy; and upon this 
occasion it may be remarked, that if every approach 
to madness is a deviation to ill, every deviation to ill 
may be considered as an approach to madness. 

Among other unaccountaule phaenomena in lunacyV 
is the invincible absurdity of opinion with respect to 
some jingle object, while ihoRnund operates with its,; 
full vigour upon every other : it sometimes happeUtii.^ 
that when this object is presented to the mind, rea- 
son is thrown quite out of her seat, and the perver- 
sion of the understanding for a time becomes general ; 
but sometimes it still continues to be perverted but 
iir part, and the absurdity itself is defended with all 
the force of regular argumentation. 

A most extraordinaiy instance of this kind may 
now be communicated to the public, without injury 
to a good man, or a good cause which he success- 
fully maintainedL 

Mr. Simon Browne, a dissenting teacher of et* 

QC% 
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emplary life and eminent intellectual abilities, After 
having been some time seized with melancKoly, de- 
sisted from the diities of his function, and could not 
be persuaded to join in any act of worship either pub- 
lic or private. His friends often urged him to account 
for this change in his conduct, at which they ex- 
pressed the utniost grief and astonishment; and after 
much importunity he told them, ‘ that he had fallen 
undci the sensible displeasure of God, who had 
caused his rational soul gradually to perish ; and left 
him only an animal life in common with brutes ; that 
it was, therefore, prophane for him to pray, and in- 
congruous to be present at the prayers of others.’ 

In this opinion, however absurd, he was inflexible, 
at a time when all the powers of his mind subsisted 
in their full vigour, when his conceptions were clear, 
and his reasoning strong. 

Being once importuned to grace at the table 
of a friend, he excused himself many times ; but the 
request being still repeated, and the company kept 
standing, he discovered evident tokens of distress, 
and after some irresolute gestures and hesitation, 
expressed with great fervour this ejaculation : * Most 
merciful and Almighty God, let thy spirit, which 
moved upon the face of the waters when there was 
no light, descend upon me^ that from this darkness 
there may rise up a man to praise thee I’ 

But the most astonishing proof both of his intellec- 
tual excellence and defect, is, ‘ A defence of the Reli- 
gion of Nature and the ChristianRevelation, in answer 
to Tiiidafs Christianity as old as the Creation,' and 
his dedication of it to the late queen. The book is 
universally allowed to be the beat which that contro- 


produced, and the dedication is as follows : 
‘ Madam, 


‘ Of all the extraordinary things that have been 
tendered to your royal hands since your first happy 
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Arrival in Britain, it may be boldly said. What novf 
bespeaks your majesty^a acceptance is the chief. 

‘ Not in itself indeed ; it is a trifle unworthy your 
exalted rank, and 'v^hat will hardly prove an enter- 
taining amusement to one of your majesty’s deep 
penetration, exact judgment, and fine taste. 

‘ But on account of the author, who is the flrft 
being of the kind, and yet without a name. 

‘ He was once a man ; and of some little n-tme; 
but of no worth, as his present unparalleled case makes 
but too manifest ; for by the immediate hand of an 
avenging God, his very thinking substance has for 
more than seven years been continually wasting 
away, til) it is wholly perished out of him, if it be 
not utterly come to nothing. None, no not the 
least remembrance of its very ruins, remains, not the 
shadow of an idea is left, nor any sense that, so 
much as one single one, perfect or imperfect, whole 
or diminished, ever did appear to a mind within 
him, or was perceived by it 

‘ Such a present from such a thing, however 
worthless in itself, may not be wholly uiiacceptabli 
to your majesty, the author being such as history can-* 
not parallel : and if the fact, w'hich is re.al and no 
fiction, nor wrong deceit, obtains credit, it must be 
recorded as the most memorable and indeed astou«,,, 
ishing event in the reign of George the second, that 
a tract composed by such a thing was presented to 
the illustrious Caroline ; Ws royal consort needs uot^ 
be added ; fame, if I afh not misinformed, will teB 
ihat w4th pleasure to all succeeding times. 

‘ He has been informed, that your majesty’s piety 
is as genuine and eminent, as your excellent qualitiab 
are great and conspicuous. This can, indeed, 
truly known to the 0eA searcher of hearts only ; 
He ak>iie, who can look into them, can d'seem if they 
are wM fife wmti mteutton correspoAds with 

' ' 4 ^, 0 3 
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the appearance; and your majesty cannot jtake it 
amissy if such an author hints, tliat His secret ap- 
probation is of infinitely greater value than the com- 
mendation of men, who may be easily mistaken and 
are too apt to Hotter their snperiors. 

^ But if he had been told the truth, such a case as 
his will certainly strike your majesty with astonish- 
ment, and may raise that commiseration in your royal 
breast which he has in vain endeavoured to excite 
in those of his friends ; who by the most unreason- 
able and ill-founded conceit in the world, have 
imagined, that a thinking being could for seven years 
together live a stranger to its own powers, exercises, 
operations and state, and to what the great God has 
been doing in it and to it. 

‘ If your majesty, in your most retired address to 
the King of Kings, should think of so singular a 
case, you may, perhaps, make it your devout re- 
qu€*at, that the reign of your beloved sovereign and 
consort may be renowned to all posterity by the 
Jecovery of a soul now in the utmost ruin, the re- 
storation of one utterly lost ai present amongst men. 

‘ And should this case affect your royal breast, you 
will recommend it to the piety and prayers of all the 
truly devout, who have the honour to be known to 
your majesty : many such doubtless there are : though 
courts are not usually the places w'here the devout 
resort, or where devotion reigns. And it is not im- 
probi'ble, that multitudes of the pious throughout 
the land may take a case to heart, that under your 
majesty’s patronage comes thus recommended. 

* Could such a favour as this restoration be obtain- 
ed from Heaven by the prayers of your majesty, with 
what a transport of gratitude would the recovered 
being throw himself at yotfr majesty’s feet, and ador* 
irig itie Divine Power and Grace, profess himself, 

* Madam» Your majesty’s most obliged 

* and dutiful servant/ 
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This^ dedication, which is no Mrtiere feeble or 
surd, but in the places where the object of his phrenzy 
was immediately before him, his friends found means 
to suppress; wisely considering, that a book, tp 
which it should be prefixed, would certainly be con- 
demned without examination ; for few would have 
required stronger evidence of its inutility, than that 
the autlior, by his dedication, appeared to be mad. 
The copy, however, was preserved, and has been 
transcribed into the blank leaves before one of the 
books which is now in the library of a friend to 
this undertaking, who is not less distinguished by 
his merit than his rank, and who recommended it 
as a literary curiosity, which was in dan^r of being 
lost for want of a repository in which it might be 
preserved. 
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Praripua fttmfn §jut in contmnvendti muernthne virtu vf 
quidam in h'lc cum pmrie emnibut ejutdem opcris uuturtbus 
prteferant. QUINTILIAN. 

His great excellence was in moving compassion, with 
respect to which m^ny give him the first place of all the 
writers of that kind. 

TO THE ADVENTURER.' 


It is usual for scholars to lament, with indiscrimi- 
nating regret, the devastations committed on an- 
cient libraries, by accident and time, by supersti- 
tion, ignorance, and gothicism ; but the loss is very 
far from being in all cases equally irreparable, as 
the want of some kinds of books may be milhh more 
easily supplied than that of others. By the inter- 
ruption that sometimes happens in the succession of 
philosophical opinions, the mind is emancipated from 
traditionary systems, recovers its native elasticity 
which had been benumbed by custom, begins to exa- 
mine with freedom and fresh vigour, and to follow 
truth instead of authority. The loss of writings,* 
therefore, in which reasoning is concerned, is not, 
perhaps, so groat an evil to mankind, as of those 
which describe characters and facts. 

I'o be deprived of the last books of Livy, of thp 
satires of Archilochus, and the comedies of Me- 
nander, is a greater misfortune to the republic pf 
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literature, than if the logic and the physics of Aris- 
totle fiad never descended to posterity. 

Two of your predecessors, Mr. Adventurer, of 
great judgment and genius, veryjtistly thought that 
tliey should adorn their lucubrations by publishing, 
one of them a fragment of Sappho, and the other 
an old Grecian hymn to the Goddess Health : and, 
indeed, I conceive it to be a very important use of 
your paper, to bring into common light those beau- 
tiful remains of ancient art, which by their present 
situation are deprived of that universal admiration 
they so justly deserve, and are only the secret en- 
joyment of a few curious readers. In imitation, 
therefore, of the examples I have just mentioned, 
1 shall send you, for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of yoiji readers, a fragment of Simonides and 
of Menander. 

Simonides was celebrated by the ancients for the 
sweetness, correctness, and purity of his stylo, and 
his irresistible skill in moving the passions. It is 
a sufficient panegyric that Plato often mentions him 
with approoalion. Dionysius places him among 
those polished writers, who excel, in a smooth vo- 
lubili^, and flow on, like plenteous and perennial 
riverain a course of even and uninterrupted har- 
mony. 

It is to this excellent critic that we are indebted* 
for the preservation of the following passage, the 
tenderness and elegance of which scarcely need be 
pointed out to those who have taste and sensibility. 
Danae, being by her merciless father enclosed ia a 
chest and thrown into the sea with her child, tbS; 
poet proceeds thus far to relate her distress : 

*'Orc \ttoitnxt h ieuiaXia <tyr/xoc 
'BitfXn wtuiv, St Xifxva 

*gi*wi»* ovT* 

TI Wg<nt fiaXXM, 
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^(XODV Tl— — r<XV9V, 

Otov (^W, irsvtv. o-u aiuT« 7«tK«9qvw 
*HT 0 ^i itvti^cng iv rtri^Tfi iwfJMri, 
vuxTiXtt/xfffi^ 

Kuavccu ri ivopw. cu at;»Xt«v 
*'T9re^df Trav M/uaV fimittuf 
Ttapitfrof xvfAaTQS tu» mXtyttc 
Ouc afifAOV pSpyywpf 
Keifxtvoc tv x^*^*^^* v^trwirof xaXov, 

El rei ^(ivov to yt Sttvot iiy, 

Kul xtv tfjttof ‘ftifxatru/f XMTTty 

oua{. KfhOf^eu^ iuh fi^tpof, 
EuSerw ‘ravrof, oviiTiu ufAtTfar Metxov. 


When the raging wind began to roar^ and the 
waves to beat so violently on the chest as to 
threaten to overset it, she threw her arm fondly 
around Perseus, and said, the tears t^kling down 
her cheeks, ‘ O my son, what sorrows do I un- 
dergo ! But thou art wrapt in a deep slumber ; thou 
steepest soundly like a sucking child, in tliis joyless 
habitation, in this dark and dreadful night, lighted 
only by the glimmerings of the moon ! Covered 
with thy purple mantle, thou regardest not the 
w aves that dash around thee, nor the whistling of 
the winds. O thou beauteous babe ! If th||| wert 
sensible of this calamity, thou wouldest thy 
tender ears to my complaints. Sleep on, I beseech 
thee, O my child ! Sleep with him, O ye billows! 
and sleep likewise my distress !’ 

' Those who would form a full idea of the deli- 
cacy of the Greek, should attentively consider the 
following happy imitation of it, which I have reason 
to believe, is not so extensively known or so warmly 
admired as it desen’esj and which, indeed, far 
excels the original. 

The poe^ having pathetically painted a great 
princess taking leave of an afFectiosate husband on 
his death-bed, and endeavouring afterwards to com- 
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fbrt inconsolable family, adds the following par- 
ticular. 

His emaiibus occvpaiOt 0C0Hot 
GutUs luddults adhuc mndfutes 
Convertii, puerum a^ore vinctnm, 

^ud nutrix placid^ tind/tmehat i 
* Dormis^ inquiU^ * 0 misellgp nee te 
VuUus exanimes, silentiumq^it 
Per longa airia commooent^ nee ulh 
Fratrum tangeru, aut meo d<dore ; 

Hec senhs patre dretiiutus ilto^ 

2ui gfslaris gembune hraekumey 
Aiitformans lepidam iuam loqueiam. 

Tecum rnUle modis ineptiebaL 
Tu doimis^ ooiitantque gui solebant 
Hisut, m raeeis iuU labellis.’ • 

Ihrmi, parvule ! net itia/t dolwee 
Qui matrem erueiani iuee qmetii 
Rampant namnia,--‘StuQ7idOf guandop tales 
Redihuni aculia mete soporea P 

The contrast betwixt the insensibility of the in- 
fant and the agony of the mother ; her observing 
that the child is unmoved with what was most 
likely to affect him, the sorrows of his little 
brothers, tbe many mournful countenances, and 
the dMal silence that reigned throughout the 
court circumstances of the father playing with 
the cnild on his knees or in his arms, and teaching ' 
him to speak ; are such delicate master-strokes of 
nature and parental tenderness, as shew the author 
is intimately acquainted with the human heart, and 
with those little touches of passion that are best ^ 
calculated to move it. The affectionate wish of 
* dormi, parvule,^ is plainly imitated Irom the frag- 
ment of Simonides ; but the sudden exclamation , 
that follows, — ^ when, O when, shall I sleep Ulm! 
this infant!* is entirely the property of the author^ 
and worthy of, though not excelled by, any of the 
ancients. It is making the most artiful and the 
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most striking use of the slumber of the child, to 
^gravate and heighten by comparison, the rest- 
lessness of the mother’s sorrow ; it is the finest and 
strongest way of saying, ‘ my grief will never cease^’ 
that has ever been used. 1 think it not exaggera- 
tion to affirm, that in this little poem are united 
the pathetic of Euripides and the elegance of Ca- 
tullus. It affords a judicious example of the man- 
ner in which the ancients ought to be imitated; 
not by using their expressions and epithets, which 
is the common method, but by catching a portion 
of their spirit, and adapting their images and ways 
of thinking to new subjects. The generality of those 
who have proposed Catullus for their pattern, even 
the best of the modern Latin poets of Italy seem 
to think they have accomplished their design, by 
introducing many florid diminutives, such as ‘ te- 
ncllula, and columbula:’ but there is a purity and 
severity of style, a temperate and austere manner 
in Catullus, which nearly resembles that of his con- 
temporary Lucretius, and is happily copied by the 
author of the poem which has product these re- 
flections. Whenever, therefore, we sit down to 
compose, we should ask ourselves in the ^l||rds of 
Longinus a little altered, * How would Homr or 
Plato, Demosthenes or Thucydides, have expressed 
themselves on this occasion ; allowing for the alter- 
ation of our customs, and the different idioms of 
our re.spective languages V This would be follow- 
ing the ancients, without tamely treading in their 
footsteps ; this would be making the same glorious 
use of them that Racine has done of Euripides in 
his Phasdra and Iphigenia, and that Milton has done 
of the Prometheus of Eschylus in drawing the 
character of Satan. 

If you should happen not to lay aside this paper 
oong the refuse of your correspondence, as the 
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offspritig of pedantry, and a blind fondness for anti* 
quity ; or rather, if year readers can endure the 
sight of so much Greek, though ever so Attic ; t 
may, perhaps, trouble you agaui with a few reilec* 
lions on the character of Menander. 

Z, lam, 

Mr. Adventurer, 

Your’s, * . 

PAL^EOPHILUS. 


N- 90. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1753. 


Cancretam exemU lalem, purumtju^ reliquit 
JEtkerium seHsum, atque aurat nmplicis ignem. 

VIRGIL. 

" ' — — - By length of time, 

Tlie scurf is worn away of each committed crime ; 

No speck is left of their habitual stains, 

But the pure stherof the soul remains. DRY DEN. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

NoTHlKo sooner quells the ridiculous triumph of 
human vanity, than reading those passages of the * 
greatest writers, in which they seem deprived of that 
noble spirit that in^ires them in other parts ; and 
where, instead of invention and grandeur ive meet 
with nothing but flatness and insipidity. 

' The pain 1 have felt in observing a lofty genius 
thus sink beneath itself, has often made me wish^ 
that these unworthy stains could be blotted from 
their woihs, and leave them perfect and immaculate* 

I went to bed a few nights ago, full of these 
thoughts, and closed the evening, as I frequently do, 
with rea^ng a few lines in Virgil. I accidentally 

VOL. XXIV. p D 
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opened that part of the sixth book, where Aftcbises 
recounts to his son the various methods of purgation 
'^hich the soul undergoes in the next world, to 
cleanse it from the bUh it has contracted by its con* 
nexion with the boay, and to deliver the pu^ ethe* 
rial essence from the vicious tincture of mortality. 
This was so much like my evening’s speculation, 
that it*insensibly mixed and incorporated with it, 
and as soon as I fell asleep, formed itself into the 
fallowing dream. 

I found myself in an instant in the midst of a tem- 
ple, which was built with ail that magnificent simpli- 
city that distinguishes the productions of the ancients. 
At the east end was raised an altar, on each side of 
which stood a priest, who seemed preparing to sacri- 
fice. On the altar was kindled a fire, from which 
arose the brightest flame I had ever beheld. The 
light which it dispensed, though remarkably strong 
and clear, was not quivering and dazzling, but steady 
and uniform, and diffused a purple radiance through 
the whole edifice, not unlike the first appearance of 
the morning. 

While 1 stood fixed in admiration, my attention 
was awakened by the blast of a trumpet thajhahook 
the whole temple ; but it carried a certain sweetness 
in its sound, which mellowed and tempered the natural 
shrillness of that instrument. After it had sounded 
^rice, the being w'ho blew it, habited according to 
the description of Fame by the ancients, issued a pro- 
clamation tp the following purpose: * Bycommandpf 
Apollo and the Muses, ail who have ever madea^y 
pretensions to fame by their writings, are enjoined to 
Slicnfice upon the altar in this temple, tho^ parts of 
ihdr works, which have hitherto oeen preserved to 
dieir infamy, that their ndmes may descend spotless 
and unsullied to posterity. For this purpose Aristotle 
end Longinus are appointed chief priests^ who are 
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to ae^ that no improper obiatioils are made, and no 
poper ones conceal^ ; and for the more easy par^ 
formance of this office, they are allowed to choose as 
their assistants, whomsoever they shall think worthy 
of the function.’ 

As^soon as this proclamation was made, I turned 
my eyes with inexpressible delight towards the two 
priests ; but was soon robbed of the pleasure of look- 
ing at them by a crowd of people running up tCLOffer 
their service. These I found to be a group of 
French critics ; but their offers were rejected by bbfli 
priests with the utmost indigoation, and their whole 
works were thrown on the altar, and reduced to ashes 
in an instant. I'he two priests then looked rounds 
and chose, with a few others, Horace and Quintiliaia 
from among the Romans, and Addisoa front the 
English, a.s their principal assistants. 

The first who came forward with his offering, by 
tbo loftiness of his demeanor, was soon discovered 
to be Homer. He approached the altar With greitl 
majesty, and delivered to Longinus those pane of 
his Odyssey which have been censured as impro- 
bable fictions, and the ridiculous narratives of old , 
age. Longinus was preparing for the sacrifice, but 
oWrVing that Aristotle did not seem willing V> 
assist him in the office, he returned them to tfia 
Venerable Old bard with great deference, dayingt 
that * they wef^ndeed, tim tales of old ago, but it . 
was the old age of Homer.’ 

Virgil appeared next, and approached the alt^ 
with a modest dignity in his gait olid countenam^::. 
peculiar to himself ; and to the surpri^ of all, 
initted his Whole i£neid to the flames. But tt 
immediately rescued b| two Romans, whom I found . 
to be TtiOca and Vadus, who ran with precipitadb^ 
to the altar, delivered the poem from destruefidh, 
and carried off ffie author beiwe^ them^tepeuting 
D nS 
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that glorious boast of about forty lines at the be^ 
ginning of the third Gleorgic : 

•———^Tenianda vm est ; qua me quoque pofnm 
Tollere humo, metorque virim volitare per orOf 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, 


After him most of the Greek and Roman authors 
proceeded to the altar, and surrendered with great 
modesty and humility the most faulty part of their 
works. One circumstance was observable, that the 
sacrifice always increased in proportion as the author 
had ventured to deviate from a judicious imitation of 
Homer. The latter Roman authors, who seemed 
almost to have lost sight of him, made so large offer- 
ings, that some of their works, which were before very 
voluminous, shrunk into the compass of a primer. 

It gave me the highest satisfaction to see Philoso- 
phy thus cleared from erroneous principles, History 
purged of falsehood, Poetry of fustian, and nothing 
left in each but Genius, Sense, and Truth. 

I marked with particular attention the several offer- 
ings of the most eminent English writers. Chaucer 
gave up his obscenity, and then delivered his works 
to Dryden, to clear them from the rubbish that en- 
cumbered them. Dryden executed his task with 

f reat address, ‘ and,’ as Addison says of Virgil in 
is Georgies, * tossed about his dung with an air of 
gracefulness he not only repaired the injuries of 
time, but threw in a thousand new graces. He then 
advanced towards the altar himself, and delivered 
up a large packet, which contained many plays, and 
some poems. The packet had a label affixed to it» 
which bore this inscription, * To Poverty.’ 

Shakspeare carried to the altar a long string of 
puns, marked, ‘ The Taste of the Age,’ a small par- 
cel of bombast, and a pretty large bundle of incorrect- 
ness. Nptwithstauding the ingenuous air with which 
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he fii^de this ofTering, some officiates at the altar ac« 
cused him of concealing certain pieces, and roietitioii^ 
ed the London Prodigal, Sir Thomas Cromwell, the 
Yorkshire Tragedy, £c* The poet replied, * that as 
those pieces were unworthy to be preserved, he 
should see them consumed to ashes with great plea- 
sure : but that he was wholly innocent of their Ori- 
ginal. The two chief priests interposed in this dis- 
pute, and dismissed the poet with many comphmi^ts ; 
Longinus observing that the pieces m question could 
not possibly be his, for that the failings of Shakspoare 
were like those of Hornet^ * whose genius whenever 
it subsided, might be compared to the ebbing of the 
ocean, which left a mark upon its shores, to shew ta 
what a height it was sometimes carried.' Aristotle 
concurred m this opinioxit and added, * that although 
Shakspeare was quite ignorant of that exact oeconomy 
of the stage, which is so remarkable in the Greek 
writers, yet the mere strength of his genius had in 
many points carried him infinitely beyond them.* v 
Milton gave up a few errors in his Paradise Lost^ 
and the sacrifice was attended with great decency by 
Addison. Otway and Rowe threw their comwes 
upon the altar, and Beauitiont and Fletcher the tW0 
last acts of many of their pieces. They were foU^^ 
ed by Tom Durfey, Etherege, Wycherly, and sev^d 
other dramatic writers, who made such large 
tributions, that they set the altar in a blaze. 

Among these I wa.s surprised to see an auth^ir 
with much politeness in his behaviour, and spirit ;{i|| 
' his countenance, tottering under an unwieldy buid^l 
As he approached 1 discovered him to be Sir 
Vanbrugh, and could not but smile, when, o|i /£|| 
committing his heavy load to the fiames, it 
to be * His skill in Architecture.’ , 

Pope advanced towards Addison, and jdeliver^ 
with great humility those iiiies writt^ expsessL]^ 
o D 3 
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against him, ho remarkable for their excellency and 
their crue%) repeating this couplet : 

* Curst be the Terse, how well soe*er it flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe.' 

The ingenuous critic insisted on his taking them 
again : * for,’ said he, ^ my associates at the altar, 
particularly Horace, would never permit a line of 
so excellent a satirist to be consumed. The many 
compliments paid me in other parts of your works, 
amply compensate for this slight indignity. And be 
assured, that no little pique or misunderstanding shall 
ever make me a foe to genius.’ Pope bowed in 
• some confusion, and promised to substitute a ficti- 
tious name at least, which was all that w^as left in 
his power. He then retired, after having made a 
sacrifice of a little packet of Antitheses, and some 
parts of his Translation of Homer. 

During the course of these oblations, I was charm- 
ed with the candour, decency, and judgment, with 
which ail the priests discharged their different func- 
tions. They behaved with such dignity, that it 
reminded me of those ages when the offices of king 
and priest centered in the same person. Whenever 
any of the assistants were at a loss in any particular 
circumstances, they applied to Aristotle, who settled 
the whole business in an instant. 

But the reflections which this pleasing scene pro- 
duced, were soon interrupted by a tumultuous noise 
Ht the gate of the teiqple : when suddenly a rude il- 
literate multitude rushed in, led by Tindal, Morgan, 
Chubb and Bolingbroke. The chiefs, whose coun- 
tenances were impressed with rage which art cotild. 
mt conceal, forced their way to the altar, and amidst 
the joyful acclamations of their followers threw a 
laige volume into the fire. But the triumph was 
^ort, and joy and acalamadon ga^e way to stlenct 
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and astonishment: the volume lay unhurt in tiie 
midst of the fire, and as the fiames played innocently 
about it, 1 could discover written in letters of gold, 
these words, The Bible. Atthatinstantmy ears were 
ravished with the sound of more than mortal music, 
accompanying a hymn sung by invisible beings, of 
which I well remember the following verses : 

* The words of the Lord are pure words: even os 
the silver, which in the earth is tried, and purified 
seven times in the fire. 

‘ More to be desired are they than gold ; yea, 
than much fine gold : sweeter also than honey, and 
the honey-comb.’ 

The united melody of instruments and voices, 
which formed a concert so exquisite, that, as Milton 
says, * it might create a soul under the ribs of death,* 
threw me into such ecstasies, that 1 was awakened 
by their violence. 

& I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
CRITO. 


N« 91. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1753. 


■ •mFacto pius H tcekrutus eodem. 0 V10. 

Thos was the father pious to a crime. ADDISON*. 

It. is contended by those who reject Christianity, 
that if revelation had been necessary as a rule of, 
life to mankind, it would have been universal ; 
they are, upon tbispnaciple, compelled to affirm ; 
only to )>e , rolo oriif(^ Mrhich i, usivetsally knoyri. 
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BqI do rule of life is universally known^ except 
tlie dictates of cr***^npe. With respect to particular 
actions^ opinio^ ^i^^Rrmines whether they are good 
or ill; and approves or disapproves, in 

consequence c ^^rminahon^ whethw it be in 
favour of truthl^fr . isehood. Nor can the errors of 
conscience be always imputed to a criminal neglect 
of inquiry : those by whom a system of moral truths 
was discovered through the gloom of paganism, have 
been considered as prodigies, and regarded by suc- 
cessive ages with astonishment and admiration ; and 
that v^hich immortalized one among many millions 
can scarce be thought possible to all. Men do not 
usually shut their eyes against their immediate in- 
terest, however they may be thought to wink against 
their duty ; and so little does either appear to be 
discoverable by the light of nature, that where the 
Divine Prescription has either been withheld or cor- 
rupted, superstition has rendered piety cruel, and 
error has armed virtue against herself ; misery has 
been cultivated by those who have not incurred 
guilt ; and though ail men had been innocent, they 
might still have been wretched. 

In the reign of Yaniodin the Magnificent, the 
kingdom of Oolconda was depopulated by a pesti- 
lence; and after every other attempt to propitiate 
the gods had failed, it was believed, according to 
the superstition of the country, that they required the 
aactifice of a virgin of royal blood. 

It happened that at this time there was no virgin 
of the rqyal blood, but Tamira, the daughter of Ya- 
modioiii^hom he had betrothed to one of the princes 
of hi« court, intending that he should aueoeeil to tiw 
titrone ; for Yamodin had no son, and he was no\ 
Witting that Ua empire efaoold desoeiid te a woman, 
Yamodin oonsiderid himielf tsot less the fathsi 
Jliil people, aid, dwm&iw wh} 
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what€girer reluctance, determined to redeem the life 
of the public with that of the individual. He pros- 
trated himself in the temple, and invoked his princi- 
pal idol as the fountain of life : ^ fn^m thee,' said he, 

* 1 have derived my being, and thf ^fe which 1 have 
propagated is thine : when I an^ i^^buut to restore it, ' 
let me remember with gratitude, that I possessed it 
by thy bounty ; and let thy mercy accept it aa a 
ransom for my people.' 

Orders were given for the sacrifice on the next 
day, and Tamira was permitted to dispose of 
the interval as she pleased. She received the inti- 
mation of her father's pleasure without much sur- 
prise ; because, as she knew the custom of her coun- 
try, she scarce hoped that the demand of her life 
would have been delayed so long: she fortified 
herself against the terrors of death, by anticipating 
the honours that would be paid to her memory ; and 
had just triumphed over the desire of life, when, 
upon perceiving her lover enter the apartment, she 
lost her fortitude in a moment, and burst into tears. 

When they were alone, after his eyes had, like 
her’s, overflowed with silent sorrow, he took her 
hand, and with a look of inexpressible anxiety and 
tenderness told her, that one expedient was yet left^ 
by which her life might be preserved ; that he hatf 
bribed a priest to his interest, by w^hom the cere-* 
monies of marriage might be immediately performed : 
that on the morrow, as she would be no longer n 
virgin, the propitiation of the gods could not to ef- 
fected by her death ; and that her father, though for 
political purposes he might appear to be displeased*; 
would yet secretly rejoice at an event, which, with* 
out his concurrence, had delivered him from the 
dreadful obligation of sacrificing an only chitd^' 
through whom be hoped to transmit dominion toi< 
his posterity. 
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To thi^ pmposal TAitifra^ whose attachiAent to life 
was now strengthened by love, and in whose bosom 
the regret of precluded pfeatnire bad succeeded to the 
hope of glory, at length consented ; but she con^ 
^ tented with all the timidity, reluctance, and confusion, 
which are produced by a consciousness of guilt ; and 
the prince himself inti^uced the man, who was to 
accomplish the purpose both of his ambition and 
his love, with apparent tremor and hesitation. 

On the morrow, when the priest stood ready at 
the altar to receive the victim, and the king com- 
manded his daughter to be brought forth, the prince 
produced her as his wife. Yamodin stood some mo- 
ments in suspense ; and then dismissing the assembly, 
retired to his palace. After having remained about 
two hours in private, he sent for the prince. * Tlfe 
gods,* said he, * though they continue the pestilence, 
bave yet in mercy rescued my people from the op- 

I >ressioa of a tyrant, who appears to consider the 
ife of millions as notliing in competition with the 
indulgence of his lust, his avarice, or his ambitiom* 
Yamodin then commanded him to be put to death, 
and the sentence was executed the same hour. 

Tamira now repented in unutterable distress Cf a 
Ncrime, by which the pleasures not Only of possession 
, Wt hope were precluded ; her attachment to life was 
broken, by the very means which she had taken to 

E serve it ; and as an atonement for the forfeit of 
virginity, she determined td'Submit to that law 
of marriage, from which as a princess only she was 
exemptit, and to throw herself on the pile by whi<^ 
the bo<^ of her husband Was to be consumed. To 
^s herather consented ; their ashes were scattered 
to the winds, and their names were forbidden to be 
H^ted. 

If by these events it is evident that Yamol^ 
no law which would have justified llsi 
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preservation of his daughttr; ^xA it it ?h9Ui4 

to suppose his integrity to be viciona, because hf 
had less power and opportunity to obtain Itnowiedge 
than Plato; it will follow, that, by whatever rule the 
oblation of human sacrifice may bo ccxndcmned, thi^ 
conduct of Yamodin, which would have produced 
such sacrifice, w'as morally right, and that of the prince, 
which prevented it, was morally wrong ; that the cent 
sent of Tamira to the marriage was vicious, and that 
her suicide was heroic virtue, though in lu?r mar- 
riage she concurred with a general law of nature, 
and by her death opposed it : for moral right and 
wrong are terms that are wholly relative to the agent 
by whom the action is performed, and not to the 
action itself considered abstractedly, for abstractedly 
it can be riglit or wrong only in a natural sense. U 
appears, therefore, that Revelation is iiecessary to 
the establishment even of natural religion, and that 
it is more rational to suppose il has been vouclisafed 
in part than not at all. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, of what use then 
conscience as a guide of life, since in these in<* 
stances it appears not to coincide with the Divine 
liaw, but to oppose it ; to condemn that which is ' 
enjoined, and approve that which is forbidden? 
but to this question the answer is easy. 

The end which conscience approves is always 
good, though she sometimes mistakes the means: 
the end which Yamodin proposed, was deliverance 
frojpa a pestilence ; but he did not nor could know, 
that this end was not to be obtained by human 
crifice : and the end which conscience condemns, is 
always ill; for the end proposed by the prince was 
privato gain by public loss. By conscience, then, all 
menare restrained from intentional ill, and directed in; 
their choice oif the end though not of the 
infaOibly directs us to avoid guilt, but is not 
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«a ilr^iietttberefbit* mtbi^ 

imie»9 as a law ta oufs^l«e 9 »",iior yet sulBciI t to 
tabulate our <Mduet wid) re^^ to others; ^ to y 
Rti^ with renlorBQ, but it oanuot ehoer ns with hop& 
Ht is by RereUtion alone, that Tiriue and hajfidiiess 
are connected; by Revelation, ^ we are led all 
ttttth consci^ce is directed to effect its piOrpos^^ 
and repentance is enconraged by the hope of par* 
don. If this sun is risen upon our hemisphere, let 
us not consider it only as the object of speculation 
and inquiry ; let us rejoice in its influence, and walk 
by Its light ; regarding rather with contempt than 
indignation, those who are oidy sohettous to 
cover, why its radiance is not famer diffused; 
wilfully shut their eyes against it because 
others stumble to whom it has been denied* "" 

It IS not necessary to inqiiim^ whai would be d#« 
'termined at the Great Tnbunal, concerning a ha^ 
then who had in every instance obeyed thelUcMIfc 
of conscience, however erroneous; because it wSH 
readily be granted, that no such moral perfbeflbii 
was ever found among men : but it is easy to ascer^ 
tain the fate of those, ‘ who love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil who 
^late the law that has been written upon thehear^ 
^Bod reject that which has been oSemd them 
above ; who though their sins are as sciwlet^ cavU 
the terms on which they might bewbite as anow; 
^ mid though their iniquities Imve been multiplied 
without number, revile the hand thit would 
them from the Retrister of Heaven. 


EHO Off fHE TWEKTV^FOTTBTS ffOlUlim 











